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THE REPUTATION OF THIS HOUSE GAINED FROM 60 YEARS 
CONTINUOUS SERVICE IS ITS GREATEST ASSET 


1 . , 
1% with Protection 
that cannot be duplicated 


THE Optional Surety Guaran- 

tee offered with Adair Pro- 
tected Bonds may be imitated; 
Adair Protection may be followed 
point by point, with one exception, 
but that exception can never be 
duplicated. 


As the Nation’s oldest real estate 
firm, the Adair Realty & ‘Trust 
Company has gained an_ un- 
equalled knowledge of real estate 
values and conditions in Southern 
cities. 

Thus Adair Protected First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
yielding up to 614% are strongest 
in the most important of all safe- 
guards—adequate margin of safety 

the true value of the property 
held as security being accurately 
determined by a scientific analysis 
based upon 60 years’ experience. 





Unconditional Guarantee 


Adair Bonds of any issue may be in- 
sured against loss of principal or in- 
terest by one of the strongest Surety 
Companies in the United States—at 
the option of the investor—for a 
small annual premium. 


This guarantee, originated by the 
Adair Realty & Trust Company, has 
been widely imitated. 











The completeness of the Adair 
precautions is attested by our his- 
tory of 60 years without loss to 
any client. 


We will gladly give you fullest 
information on the various safe- 
guards which protect your invest- 
ment in these bonds, including the 
guarantee against loss of principal 
or interest. Mail the coupon today. 











Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 


Founded 1865 ATLANTA 
Philadelphia, Packard Building 


NEW YORK, Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Inc., Exclusive Distributors, 270 Madisen Avenue 
Ownership identical 


COUPON 


MAIL 


Adair Realty & Trust Co., Dept. J-37, Atlanta, Ga. 


Gentlemen—Please send me full information about your Surety Guarantee and current offerings of 


ADAIR 2£25:722 BONDS 



































It Makes No Difference 


whether your order is large or small, it needs the scrupulous care and 
attention which we give to both 


ODD LOTS AND 100 SHARE LOTS 


Avail yourself freely of our Statistical Department, maintained for your 
service. 


LISTED AND UNLISTED SECURITIES 


You should have our helpful booklet on 


TRADING METHODS 


sent free on request. 


Ask for MG-7 
(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway 
Philadelphia Office, New York 


Widener Building Hanover 2500 
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First Mortgage Bonds 
ONSIDER these two factors: Miami is a live, Mail coupon to- 
modern and progressive city---a seasoned invest- day for our illus- 

ment field. 8% is Florida’s legal and prevailing in- trates: oa 

terest rate. Our First Mortgage Bonds are secured _ Safety.’ 

by substantial, income-paying, business property ap- —_—= => = > ~~ 

praised at double the amount of the mortgage loan. "The Filer-Cleveland Co., 318 Setters tive, Miami, Fla. 

Collection and forwarding of semi-annual interest Send me copy of “8% And Safety.’ 

and all other services rendered by us without charge 

to the client. References: All Miami Banks. 


THEFILER-GLEVELAND (Go 
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RGANIZED 
INVESTING 


By the simple application 
of a fundamental law—ap- 
plying management to in- 
vestment holdings—many a 
man has effected marked 
increase in both income 
and the stability of his 
estate. 


It is really an easy matter 
to apply the fundamentals, 
as practiced 


known foundations, once 
the method is understood. | 


Write for the interesting 
bulletin, “Diversification 
and Vigilance.” Sent, 
gratis, upon request for 
Bulletin XM-95. 


A.B.Leach&Co.,Inc. 


62 Cedar St., 


New York 


105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston 


Philadelphia Cleveland 
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23rd Edition 


STANDARD OIL 


BOOKLET 


This Booklet contains 


pean 


ion of properties, 
reports for 1924, 


dividend rates, price 
ranges and other im- 
portant information rela- 
tive to this group of 
companies. 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Specialists in Standard Of Securities 


25 Broad Street 
Phones: Broad 4860-1-2-3-4 


New York 
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ejecurities Carried on 


Conservative Margin 





Weekly 
Stock Letter 


—pointing out economic con- 
ditions that may have a vital 
bearing upon the course of 
security prices. 





120 Broadway 





Sent gratis on request for M.W 8 


Joseplithal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Telephone Rector 5000 


Out-of-Town 
Accounts 


A special department of our 
organization is completely 
equipped to give a prompt 
and effective service to out-of 
town clients. 


We invite correspondence 


New York 


















































Are You Losing Money 
Through Your Investments? 


Some investments are like some 

employees—they could earn more 

money for their employers if they 
wanted to. Your investments, of which you are 
boss, should pay you a share in the profits of the 
company in addition to regular yield. 


Prorit SNS Bonps 


are the up-to-date, logical and equable investment. 
Investors certainly deserve to share in the profits 
f the corporations their money and courage have 
made possible. 

Profit Sharing Bonds enjoy long records of safety 
lus high return. 

lhe House of Hodson are pioneers in this form of 

vestment. 


One Profit Sharing Bond originated by this house 
has in 12 years paid original investors 1131%4% of 
par and holders have 13 years of interest and profit 
sharing still ahead. 


We are now offering a 7% Profit Sharing Bond of 
a finance company with excellent earnings. Invest- 
ors receive five income payments yearly—interest 
is paid quarterly by coupon—profit sharing paid 
annually by check. 


Stop losing money through your investments. You 
would not hire a lazy person to work for you. De- 
mand a share of the profits of the company your 
investment has helped to make possible. 


The coupon herewith will tell you how you can get 
your share of the profits plus regular interest NOW. 


This Profit Sharing Bond is available in denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1,000. 7% interest plus a just share in the profits can be yours with safety. 


———-Tear Off and Mail- 


may send me interesting descriptive 
terature, without obligation, explaining how 
vest in Profit Sharing Bonds. 


Clarence Hodson s [fb 


ESTABLISHED 1893 —.e INC 
PECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 

135 Broadway New York 





























Get the Most | 
Out of Life 


O secure the happiness of family and self, to get the most-out 

of life as we go along, to enter mid-life with decent provision 
against the uncertainties that bedevil 90 men out of 100—is the 
aim of every man! 


Our Slogan: Financial Independence at Fifty merely sets the Goal! 
In the meantime, you benefit every month in the year by 
the income from a carefully worked out investment plan:— 


September’s income can pay the school tuition of your son and daughter— 
Accumulated income in December buys a joyous Christmas for your family. 
Accumulated income in the spring buys that ‘Easter Bonnet”— 

Accumulated income at vacation time buys the trip you have been dreaming about— 





To attain this goal, you must prepare in the same 
Send for One| ™2mer as you prepare yourself for earning a living. 


Study sound methods of investment. Learn how to avoid the pit-falls— 
of These Books find out how you can obtain the greatest profits on the money you put into 
securities. 

Free —Learn how first 

—Invest afterwards 


“Financial —Then WATCH Your Holdings 

lediependenes 
oan inion ¢MAGAZINE 
(Retail value—$3.25) oWALL STREET 

Partial Contents will guide you right 


Plans for Initial Saving. 


First Aid Suggestions. It will establish you on the right course—and keep you in touch with the 
How to Distinguish good, conditions and position of the securities you hold. Coupled with this, the 
bad and indifferent In- FREE PERSONAL INQUIRY SERVICE gives you the privilege 
vestments. of requesting a personal opinion as to the status of a reasonable number 
Acid Test for Stocks. of your holdings or the standing of a broker. In order to assure prompt 
Insurance as an Investment. replies to all subscribers each communication must be limited to three 


Can a Woman Become In- securities. 
rrr from Invest- Why not become a permanent subscriber? Carry 
— THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET as your 
When to Take a Chance. investment insurance at a cost of only $7.50 a year. 
Group Investments. 
The Nickle Makee a 


*“Muckle. 


On receipt of your subscription, we shall send you, Free of charge, a 
copy of either “Financial Independence at 50° or “How to Buy Low 
and Sell High.” 


“How to Buy Low 
and Sell High” 


te not for sale. It was compiled 


The Magazine of Wall Street 

42 Broadway, New York. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $7.50. Send me The Magazine of Wall Street 
for one year (26 issues), including full privilege of your FREE Personal 


Inquiry Service. 
Also send me FREE a copy of 
() “Financial Independence at Fifty” 
or 
(1) “How to Buy Low and Sell High” 
(Check the One You Want) 
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- Future Plans for Our Readers 


] UR subscribers and readers will be deeply interested in the plans we have made for pre- 
senting during the balance of the year investment, financial and business information 
which we believe will be found of great value in their future security commitments. 

With stocks and bonds at high levels it has become difficult for some advisors to 
point out suitable opportunities to investors, but in anticipation of this situation, we have 
utilized the full force of our statistical departments toward scouring the field for all available 
investment opportunities. The results of their researches will be 
published in each issue of the Magazine. In the current issue, 
for example, we have listed practically all the best remaining 
opportunities in investment stocks. In the next issue, we shall 
present a special list of the best low-priced issues, dividend and 
non-dividend paying. Following issues will contain special list- 
ings of suitable security switches. We shall also elaborate on 
our Ratings series and cover the following new groups: Steel, 
Petroleum, Metals, Food & Packing, Merchandising, and Mis- 
cellaneous Manufacturing. 

The department covering bank and insurance company 
stocks, including joint stock land bank stock issues, will be pub- 
lished regularly in each number of the Magazine instead of alter- 
nately as formerly. The Over-the-Counter Department will be 
expanded to include all of the best available opportunities in this 
field. We are also developing plans to commence a new depart- 
ment covering the best class of stocks and bonds quoted on the 
New York Curb Market. 

At, teen Willies do Mecadieer Among special series of articles will be the following: 
¥ Inheritance Taxes and Securities; How to Determine Bargains 
in Securities; Important Stocks quoted on the 
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Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges; How to 
Deal With Your Broker, and others of unique 
interest to investors. 

Subscribers to THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET will have as usual the privilege of con- 
sulting the following Departments on their 
various problems: Inquiry; Insurance; Home 
Building; Budget; Inheritance Taxes; Income 
Tax (December to March) ; Schoo] for Trad- 
ers & Investors. 

The personal inquiry service is a feature of 
our work and we shall be pleased to have our 
subscribers avail themselves fully of our re- 
sources in this connection. 

We have made arrangements whereby our 
subscribers will have the opportunity of obtain- 
ing first-hand views of some of the most eminent 
economists, financiers and statesmen in this 
country and abroad. 

Wherever we could, we have improved the value of the Magazine for the benefit of our 
readers. Suggestions for further improvements would be very welcome. 

We trust that our readers will find the Magazine during the balance of the year of a higher 
standard than ever and more than ever profitable to themselves. 


AUGUST 29, 1925 



































On the Floor of the New York Stock Exchange 
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NEW ISSUE 





250,000 Shares Common Stock 


The Maytag Company 


The largest manufacturer of Washing Machines 





Capitalization 
Authorized To be issued 
Common Stock (no par value) 2,400,000 shs. 1,600,000 shs. 
NO FUNDED DEBT. NO BANK DEBT. NO PREFERRED STOCK 


Mr. I. L. Maytag, Chairman of the Board, summarizes his letter to the bankers as follows: 
History and Business 
The Maytag Company of Delaware, as successor to a business started in 1893 on a cash capital of $2400, is today the 
largest manufacturer of washing machines in the world. Since 1922, production has never been able to keep pace with sales 
Capacity in 1924 was increased to 400 machines daily, reaching 800 this July and with completion of the plant addition now 
under construction will reach 1500 machines a day. 
The Company has six branches and sells through 5000 distributors and agents. Advertising on an extensive scale was 


only started in the fall of 1924, and is now at the rate of $1,000,000 annually. With facilities for increased production the 
Company plans to expand its sales organization in territories which have as yet been practically untouched. 


Expanding Market 


The total number of homes in the United States is estimated at 26,000,000, of which on January Ist, 1925, only 13,252,000 
were wired for electricity. It has been estimated that at the close of 1924, 4,000,000 electric household washing machines 
were in use, or less than one in every third wired home. At present it is estimated that 5,000,000 homes are within reach of 
electric power and some 1,600,000 are annually being added to the number connected. Percentage of electrically connected 
homes using washing machines has constantly increased and may be expected to do so in the future. Annual sales of electric 
washing machines were only some 13,000 units in 1914 compared with 600,000 units in 1924. In addition the 12,000,000 
unwired homes provide a market for the Maytag C ompany’s gasoline engine-driven household washing machine. This mar- 
ket is entirely unavailable to any of the company’s competitors. 








Sales and Earnings 


Maytag’s leade rship in the industry is unquestioned. Sales have been a steadily increasing percentage of the entire indus- 
try. Sales in units compared with the best estimates of thos: of the entire industry and earnings as determined by Messrs 
Ernst & Ernst have been as follows: 

Total Sales Maytag Electric Total 
Electric Washing Per Cent of 
Calendar Machines Total : Net Afte: 
Years (Units) Electric Inits Taxes 
1925 (7 Mos.) 416,239 26.0%* 119,547 $2,734,731 (7 Mos.) 
1924 612,064 20.8 136,805 2,267,309 
1923 554,373 10.7 68,979 1,045,935 
1922 422,927 5.2 33,298 318,082 





*For July—29.8% 

Based on present indications earnings for the full year 1925 will be $6,200,000 before taxes and in 1926 earnings 
expected to exceed $8,000,000. It is the intention of the management immediately to place the common stock on a $ 
annual dividend basis. 

Assets 

Without borrowing money the Company is doing the largest business in its history. Balance sheet of July 31st, 1925, 
showed current assets of $5,479,036 compared with current liabilities of $2,179,660, leaving a working capital of $3,299,376 
ample for the Company’s needs. Present capitalization is based on earning power, as total net tangible assets amount to 
$5,227,968. This earning power is given no value on the Company’s balance sheet. 

Management of the Company will remain in the hands of those responsible for past growth and the Maytag family and 
associates will retain a 79% interest in the common stock. 


A pplication will be made to list the stock on the New York and Chicago Stock Exchanges. 


We have sold the above 250,000 shares at $20 per share 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


The foregoing statements are obtained from official sources and are believed to be correct. 
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INVESTMENT & BUSINESS TREND 


Increasing Profits Through Cutting Costs—Railroad Traf- 
fic on the Up-Grade—Speculative Fever Greater—Indus- 
trial Outlook—Balance of Trade—The Market Prospect 
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— |]}ROBABLY the great outstanding 
achievement in American business 
during the past year or two has been 
the great success of well-managed 
concerns in respect to cutting the 
cost of conducting business. That 
many firms were impelled to do so because 
the reduction in the volume of business 
which ensued in many quarters during that 
period would otherwise have seriously im- 
paired earning power is not to detract from 
their accomplishment. Furthermore, except 
in a few cases, the reduction in operating 
costs has not been via the old route of cut- 
ting wages. In fact, American labor today, 
as a whole, is as well paid as in any period 
in its history. 

Since labor is the principal charge in most 
industries, how is it that business costs have 
been reduced without cutting wages? First 
and foremost among the reasons that may 
be cited is the vastly heightened efficiency of 
the average competent management. The 
race has been indeed to the strongest and 
swiftest, with competition so keen, and the 
urge to keep abreast has been in great prom- 
inence since the war and particularly since 
the great deflation of 1921-1922. This has 
compelled managements to eliminate waste; 
to introduce labor and fuel-saving devices; 
to reduce interest charges by calling in high- 
interest loans, funding these issues with 
those bearing a lower, and in some cases a 
considerably lower, rate of interest; to keep 
close touch with markets; to refrain from 
long-range commitments of a speculative 
nature; to keep inventories down to reason- 
«le proportions; to cut prices of products 
in order to stimulate sales; and, finally, and 
perhaps of greatest importance to bring 











labor to the greatest point of efficiency so 
that full production could be had without 
increasing the number of employes. In fact, 
as in the case of the railroads, many big 
concerns have found it possible to retain the 
highest operating efficiency, at the same time 
reducing the number of men on the payrolls. 
This, of course, cut down the amount of the 
payrolls and thus materially reduced the cost 
of doing business. 

All these developments are of first-rate 
importance for they show that the days of 
extravagant business conduct, such as 
marked the war period and post-war infla- 
tion, has ended. American business is now 
back to normal. It has demonstrated its 
ability to meet a really crucial test and the 
confidence of American business men and 
investors in the future seems amply justified. 


Wm mW 


RAILROAD EEKLY car loadings 
TRAFFIC have passed the 

million weekly 
mark about six weeks ahead of the usual 
time. With the crop-moving season just 
ahead, it seems that the record for freight 
car movements will be broken. As a whole, 
the carriers are in for the most brilliant 
period in their history since 1916. Most 
encouraging of all, the Northwestern roads, 
as indicated in another article in this issue, 
should be greatly aided by what appears to 
be a certainty of a rate increase. With this 
large and important group of roads again in 
a position to make a satisfactory earnings 
showing, the railroads of the country, with 
only a few exceptions, seem to be in a solid 
position. This should improve the credit of 
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the roads and pave the way for new financ- 
ing through sale of stock, something which 
has been sorely needed by the carriers for 
a number of years, as their funded debt has 
increased greatly out of proportion to their 
financial strength. 


INDUSTRIAL ITH the normal 
OUTLOOK VV season for an in- 

crease in general 
business at hand, the situation is shaping up 
for an improvement all around until possibly 
the end of the year and maybe over into 
1926. The steel industry, always a depend- 
able barometer, is gradually increasing its 
operations; railroad traffic is of enormous 
proportions; retail and wholesale trade is 
being stimulated by early demand in antici- 
pation of autumn requirements; the agricul- 
tural outlook, while not brilliant, is reason- 
ably satisfactory and the wealth extracted 
out of the ground during these few weeks 
should provide the base for a general in- 
crease in volume of business; money while 
slightly firmer is reasonably cheap and even 
if rates are again increased, not an improb- 
ability, it should not act as a deterrent to 
fulfillment of normal business requirements 
for credit. Of course, business is spotted in 
a number of different directions, particu- 
larly in the textile and coal industries and 
the oil industry has proved a disappoint- 
ment. Nevertheless, there need be no con- 
cern over the general outlook for the next 
few months. 


WW OW 


HE United States 
balance of trade is 
gradually and _ unob- 
trusively dwindling. For the months of 
May, June and July the total surplus of ex- 
ports over imports was only 53 millions. 
In June, the balance was less than 2 millions 
and, in July, only 12 millions. These are 
small figures compared with last year when 
single months produced a surplus of fifty 
millions and over. 

Cf especial significance is the fact that the 
drop in exports has been due mainly to a 
falling off in wheat and livestock shipments, 
especially wheat. With a comparatively 
small wheat crop in prospect for this coun- 
try, it is likely that wheat will go on a 
domestic basis. In other words, there will 
be little available for export. This cuts off 
one of cur large sources of revenue derived 
from exports. It is possible that the next 


EXPORT 
SITUATION 


few months will produce a surplus of im- 


ports over exports. 


We 


SPECULATIVE HE current great 
i EVER daily advances in in- 

dividual stocks and 
the increase of speculative interest in the 
stock market is symptomatic of a growingly 
unhealthy situation. The market is in proc- 
ess of discounting the future but in a great 
many cases the process has been carried to 
absurd lengths. Imagination is taking the 
place of cold scrutiny of values and in 
the process caution is cast to the winds in the 
hope of making a large speculative profit 
where such profits seem so easy. Inflation 
may not exist to any great degree in the 
current phase of the economic cycle but it 
has made and is making its presence felt to 
no small degree in the stock market. There 
is always one end to inflation and that is 


deflation. 
Ww Ww 


MARKET ARKET prices of 
PROSPECT many stocks repre- 

sent an idealization 
of the future rather than a genuine attempt 
to appraise values on the basis of real worth. 
The result is that numerous issues have 
probably discounted their prospects for the 
next two or three years. This is particularly 
true of a number of public utility shares and 
a goodly number of miscellaneous stocks 
which have been pushed up to levels 200, 300 
and 400 per cent above their market prices 
of a year ago. 

We do not claim that real opportunities 
cannot be found in the stock list but such op- 
portunities can no longer be said to exist 
among those stocks which have pursued a 
practically unbroken advance since the de- 
cline of last March. Rather these will be 
found in a relatively small group of invest- 
ment issues which have lagged behind and in 
stocks representing industries which are 
now coming along in good style and which 
have not yet fully discounted their prospects. 
Among such, for example, are railroads, 
steel, fertilizer, harvesting machinery, 
leather and shoe. We believe that at this 
stage of the market investors should have 
completed the process of disposing of specu- 
lative stocks which are selling at-greatly in- 
flated values, and that their holdings should 
be limited only to sound issues which are 
selling at reasonable prices from an invest- 
ment viewpoint. 

Monday, August 24, 1925. 
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The Mania for Land Speculation 


Fantastic Prices Paid for Land 
in Various Parts of the Country 

















HE golden lure of land 

speculation is enticing 

money again, and at a 
rate never before equalled. 
Fortunes have been made and 
are being made in land specu- 
lation through large districts 
of the United States. Florida 
is an extreme instance: every 
ray of present and potential 
sunlight, every bit of kindly 
sod, have been capitalized to 
levels that are amazing. 

New York City has been 
badly infected and much of 
the money going into specu- 
lation in the great metropolis is 
a transfer of Florida profits. The 
Rockaway coast of New York had 
a maniac flare-up: this has gone down, 
but its evil genius has crossed to 
many other nearby beaches. Most of 
the large cities are affected more or 
less. 

The Florida boom has filled the 
Southeast with hope. Even Mississippi, 
whose discriminatory tax laws against 
non-resident real estate owners scare 
of all outside investment—even Mis- 
sissippi dreams dreams for her Gulf 
coast towns. 

It is true that this speculation is 
spotty. There are whole sections where 
land values are far below what they 
ought to be. Texas, on the whole has 
not seen land values advance as they 
should have, except in Dallas. Fort 
Worth, Houston, San Antonio are un- 
dervalued. Property is much lower for 
similar property in those cities than, 
say, in Birmingham, Alabama. Some 
cities are overbuilt like Kansas City, 
Atlanta and Dallas, others underbuilt 
like Houston, Birmingham and San 
Antonio. In some cities, the memory 
of inflated booms has acted as a sober- 
ing influence. Such is the case in Port- 
land, Oregon, and Seattle, Washington. 
In many cases in Seattle the value of 
land is less than it was in 1908. The 
future was then overcapitalized. No 
matter how great Seattle has since be- 
come (and it has a solid foundation for 
great prosperity) it has never equalled 
those overdiscounted values. Property 
on First Hill which sold in 1908 for 
$600 a front foot is now $175. 


Sometimes legal restrictions play a 
art. In Illinois and Massachusetts the 
equity redemption laws check mortgage 
loans. The equity redemption law allows 
the former holder of the equity a certain 
Space of time after foreclosure to buy 
back his equity and take care of the 
Mortgage. This acts as a check on 
turnover, but for all that Chicago has 
had a fairly large boom. 
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By OGDEN FULLER GRAVES 


Some of the hectic figures in this 
land speculation are almost unbeliev- 
able. A hotel is sold for $700,000 at 
Brighton Beach that two months ago 
went begging at $400,000. A lot is sold 
in Far Rockaway for $525,000, pur- 
chased a few weeks ago for $50,000. 
Profits of 20% in one day are not un- 
known, as are losses. When a subway 
was projected for Central Park West, 
New York City, many parcels went up 
100%, with the purchaser having full 
knowledge that the expensive buildings 
thereon would have to be torn down to 
make room for buildings whose value 
would be in alignment with the land. 

But why consider New York City 
when we have Miami to look at? There 
are lots on Flagler Street that are 
selling for $15,000 a foot front—it would 
do credit to the heart of New York. 
The United Cigar Stores paid $7,500 a 
foot front, and were immediately 
offered $10,000 to resell. On Bay 
Shore Boulevard values go from $2,000 
to $4,000 a foot front, about half the 
value on Park Avenue, New York, with 
its fifteen-story apartments, housing 
the wealthiest families in the world. 
It does not matter that southern ports 
are depressed. It does not matter that 
values have gone way ahead of Atlantic 
City, although there is no clear evi- 
dence that the tourist traffic of Miami 
will ever far exceed Atlantic City. All 
sorts of possible factors are capitalized, 
tomato farms, orange groves, grape- 
fruits, possible rubber plantations, pos- 
sible great agricultural importance of 
the reclaimed everglades. Were all this 
to come true, it would not have the 
annual earning power that is now capi- 
talized. And in all financial matters 
there is a great spread between expec- 
tation and reality. 

There are a few special weaknesses 
in the Florida situation. All of the 
south has been drained into its vortex. 
Young men do not want to pursue quiet 
businesses in Macon and Raleigh. They 
have joined the swell in the great 
centre of real estate brokers. No com- 
munity lives by taking in each other’s 
washing, and an unconscionably large 
part of Miami’s population consists of 
“fly-by-nights” with small capital who 
seek to operate on a shoestring. 

But there is a weakness more funda- 
mental still. A transaction is reported 
as typical in which $109,000 was the 
selling price and $7,500 the payment 
down. The balance was given in five 
notes, due annually. Of course, the 
purchaser, who has no capital, expects 
to sell before he meets the first note. 
If a great many people will have to 
sell to meet notes things will not go so 
well. 


It is strange how distance lends en- 
chantment to the view. Parcels six 
miles from Miami which ought to sell 
at $100 an acre at best—as they would 
near Atlanta—sell for $50 a front foot. 
One section sells at $800 a front foot. 
Granted that Florida has a great fu- 
ture as evidenced by population growth. 
Yet this country has been built up all 
through the west on the basis of land 
speculation, but though the country 
grew, the intervening breakdowns in 
values wiped out hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

It is all the more amazing when one 
remembers that a leading operator in 
this district sells a $10,000 lot at a cost 
of $4,000. Gorgeous pressure salesmen 
and gorgeous offices and exhibits cost 
money. He gets $1,000 down, and 
wants New York bankers to finance 
him on the notes for $9,000. As though 
any considerable percentage will take 
title and pay the balance. The bankers 
are not enthusiastic. They still seem 
to think that when the future of Miami 
per lot is valued at four times the 
demonstrated value of Kansas City per 
lot, that caution is the better part of 
valor. But, of course, Kansas City is 
based on vulgar things like petroleum, 
hogs, corn; in other words, business, 
whereas Miami has the ethereal prop- 
erties of the heavens and the mundane 
beauties of citrus plants. 

But Miami is far from standing 
alone. It is agreed that the 1925 mar- 
ket has shown a range and an activity 
that has surpassed any year known. 
Many brokers admit that they have 
done more business in four months 
than is usual for a whole year. A 
great real estate organ states that the 
public is “real estate crazy.” It is 
agreed that in no former boom has the 
general public been so much involved. 

Most of the measures of real estate 
values are inadequate. Assessed valu- 
ations vary so much in character from 
one city to another as to be an un- 
trustworthy guide. Even in New York 
City, supposed .to be assessed at 
$5,500,000,000 land value, subject to 
taxation, there 
is evidence that 
the true value is 
nearer $6,500,- 

000,000. The 
Tax Depart- 
ment is reported 
ready to act on 
the new valua- 
tion. An inter- 
esting straw is 
the difference 
between the con- 
veyances’_ that 
must state a 





true consideration, and the assessed 
valuation of the realty conveyed. 

In 1923, the assessed valuation was 
86.3% of the true consideration, in 
1924, 86.2%, but in 1925, 79% of the 
true consideration. If this were ex- 
tended over the city, New York land 
values ought to be about $6,900,000,- 
000. In addition to this it must be 
remembered that the tax rate fifteen 
years ago was 2% and today 2.75%, 
and, of course, that part of the land 
value that is taxed can- 


a better return. Now the price of land 
is in excess of what it would be if it 
were not for easy financing. In other 
words, a plot on Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, is worth more than its 
economic value, when money can be 
obtained freely to build any kind of 
imposing structure thereon. If money 
rates go higher and investment capital 
can find plenty of less speculative out- 
lets, then to this extent the value of 
land will be reduced. 


mortgage is at the worst, onl; 


thirds the appraised value of the 


realty. Hence, all sorts of needed ap. 


praisals have been readily forthcom- 
ing. The National Association of Real 
Estate Brokers, ever jealous of iis high 
business honor, has passed a resolution 
condemning in unmeasured terms such 
practices. They state, truly, that this 
is done only by a minority, but it is 
true that unauthentic or excessive ap 
praisals are being made by the less re. 

sponsible houses and 





not be capitalized into 
the sale price. On this 
basis we can say con- 
servatively that the 
value of land in New 
York City has risen 
from $3,800,000,000 in 
1910 to the equivalent 
of over seven billions 
today, an increase of 
84%. On the face of 
it it seemed that it had 
increased to $5,500,- 
000,000 or less than 
45%. In other words, 
land values have gone 
up far more than the 
cost of living. 

How do the more 
careful brokers view 
this situation? Some 
with satisfaction, but 
the majority with fore- 
bodings. The president 
of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate 
Brokers has been re- 


ported as stating that 
a slowing down would 


struction. 
be better. Another op- 


erator thinks that land 

has yielded more than 

bonds in the last few years and is a 
formidable rival of investment securi- 
ties. 

In an upward movement many 
things show excellent yields, my most 
excellent broker. What about the 
average over both fat and lean years? 

There are some indications of a 
change. Up to now building has gone 
ahead by leaps and bounds. The six 
months from January to June were the 
greatest building months in our his- 
tory. Yet there is accumulating evi- 
dence that much of the space short- 
age that arose during the war is be- 
ing satisfied. A survey of the more 
expensive apartment houses on the 
East side, New York, showed 9% net 
vacancies, cf which 24% were vacant 
in new rental buildings built in 1924. 
It is responsibly estimated that there 
are 35,000 vacant apartments in New 
York City alone. 

It is increasingly difficult to get pur- 
chasers for many of the two-family 
houses recently built, at anything like 
a profit. All of this is contemporane- 
ous with the greatest number of real 
estate transactions in nine years. 

Speculation in land has been fostered 
by the ease of obtaining money. The 
low rates of interest obtainable on 
money at call, or on standard bonds, 
have led an interest-hungry mass of 
investors to look for something paying 
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New construction in Miami and other cities in Florida has devel- 
oped with startling rapidity. Note the permanent type of con- 
In other booms, speculators had been content with 


putting up temporary structures. 


If pawnshops would be glutted with 
cash, and would pay higher and higher 


. percentages on the value of diamonds, 


that value would go up further and 
further. If bankers will stick to cold- 
blooded criticism of future mortgage 
and loan values, over a period of time 
to be covered by such mortgages, then 
it follows that much of this abundance 
of money would not go into land specu- 
lation and the artificial increase of 
values would be checked. Not only 
has money been plentiful, but outside 
of some southeastern cities, the supply 
has well exceeded the demand. This 
is a perfect base for speculation. But 
what a fragile base! 

Nor has common sense stepped in. 
There are billions of dollars in New 
York available for lending money on 
mortgage, at a net underwriting cost of 
1%. Savings banks and insurance 
companies alone find it hard to fill their 
requirements with “good stuff.” Why 
are some loans being floated where it is 
certain that a much higher commis- 
sion than 1% has been paid? It is 
obvious that such are not prime invest- 
ments. That is not to say that they 
are bad, but that they are not first- 
rate and some may prove to be poor. 
Only abundance of money is responsi- 
ble for the way such loans are snapped 
up. 

Everyone wants to be sure that a 


that such appraisals 


are sometimes knowing- 


ly false and misleading. 
In many cases where 
the mortgage is all of 
the money there is in 
the new construction, 
the valuation is jacked 
up 50% and lo! the 
purchaser sees. an 
equity. 

Owing to rapid re 
sales, values become 
confused. In New 
York City, a lot sold 
for $550,000. Within 
a month a prominent 
operator loaned out 
$560,000 on the parcel. 
He would probably 
justify 
pleading that it could 
bring thi= on a resale. 

Another set of abuses 
that have risen is the 
lending of 


fly-by-night operators. 
The bright idea is that 


by serial amortization 
the mortgage will be 


brought down to true value in three 
years, and in the meantime, if the 
the property is well selected, it will 
have advanced in value, and so the 
mortgage will finally be safe. 

A third scheme of these operators is 
to loan out money, obvously in excess 
of value, to a clever commercial organi- 
zation, feeling that the demonstrated 


earning power of the business, not of 


the property, is an ample safeguard 
for the realty loan. 

Let these three practices, combined 
with excessive appraisals, become wide- 
spread and there may be a breakdown. 

Every panic in our country has 
been preceded by an orgy of land 
speculation. This statement is true 
without qualification. Whether in 1837, 
1857, 1873, 1893 or 1907, the culmina- 
tion of every period of prosperity, was 
a land boom and a panic. In fact it 
was the terrible 1873 panic that led 
many people into the theory that only 
land speculation was responsible. 

This is not a mere coincidence. It 
must be remembered that the value of 
land is the greatest of all values. Of 
the physical values in the United 
States it is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that the land is worth nearly # 
much as everything on top of it. _ 

Land is a monopoly. Its supply ® 
not elastic. Hence, the advantages of 
location must be paid for at a m mnopoly 
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figure. The landlord is a better and 
more automatic tax-gatherer than the 
government. He has to be paid the 
full monopoly value of his location. 
Therefore, land values tend to absorb 
a great deal of the profits of business. 
During a depression there is not a 
large surplus for rent. But after a 
period of prosperity, when things begin 
to hum, the value of land is the last to 
respond, but it responds heavily. It 
begins to tax industry heavily, just 
when industry has passed the peak. It 
is piled on an already over-extended 
business situation. This can clearly be 
seen by the retail store situation in 
newer communities. There is an appal- 
ling rate of turnover because the land 
claims all the residual profit of the 
businesses. 

Since land values are the last to rise, 
and since their magnitude is such that 
they are worth nearly all that is over 
the land, and since they get the resi- 
dual profit, it follows that a feverish 
land speculation is the beginning of 
the end of a period of great speculative 
business activity. Housing is not a very 
elastic affair; if there is a shortage of 
2% the landlord is king, if there is a 
surplus of 2% the tenant is king. A 
surplus of building would accordingly 
be a serious threat at the value of 
land. 

The break may come in this way. 
The more feverish your speculation, 
the greater the speed of re-sales. There 
are re-selling syndicates backed by 
rich business men, that are making 
fortunes today. Eventually, as confi- 
dence declines they will have to sell to 
those with smaller capital—in other 
words, “shoestring” speculators. With 
the decline in value these will be unable 
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to take title. The general public being 
heavily involved, this failure will be of 
considerable dimensions. This will lead 
to a still further loss of confidence and 
these loans instead of being a liquid 
asset will be tied up. The foreclosures 
will further depress land values, and 
make it difficult for the soundest prop- 
erties to obtain loans. 


A Factor in Business Prosperity 


The manner in which this will react 
on business can be best illustrated by a 
study of the relationship between build- 
ing activity and business. During the 
last year business has not been bad but 
it has been stagnant. The one factor 
that has sustained it has been the tre- 
mendous volume of building—the great- 
est known. This has affected the de- 
mand for structural steel, cement, etc. 
The great business activity which it 
has brought about is the one influence 
that has kept business from being posi- 
tively dull. If the volume of building 
will reach a peak and soon decline, it 
would not be for the good of business. 
But if there is to be a major real 
estate depression set into motion by 
this overbuilding, then it is certain that 
there will be a serious effect on all 
business. There can be little doubt of 
this, unless by that time business has 
got such a push from the building boom 
that it will be independent of its source. 

Of course, there are those who will 
tell the investor that there is no need 
for gloom, and that a man ought to be 
a bull on the United States. So he 
ought. No one denies that booms of 
this magnitude have a basis. Wealth 
and population are increasing and with 
them the value of land. The only ques- 


tion is whether or not that rate of 
justified increase in land values has 
been surpassed by the actual increased 
value of land. 

A common objection is that which 
holds that as land values have risen 
in certain sections only, there is no 
fear of a major depression. But every 
real estate inflation has been spotty. 
Before 1873, there was, if anything, a 
declining value of land in the south. 
New England did not share in the in- 
flation prior to 1893. It is fortunate 
that the causes are spotty, as the parts 
unaffected by the boom constitute the 
resistance against hard times. 

But above all there is need to dis- 
criminate between various classes of 
real estate loans. Nothing but the best 
should be bought. After all there is 
nothing gilt-edged except brains. 

In conclusion, the writer would note 
that while the situation outlined above 
represents one of the most vital and 
significant influences on the economic 
future of the country, it is not in- 
tended to give an alarmist picture. 
The country has fundamental economic 
health and can easily absorb certain 
losses due to this land speculation. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the greater 
part of the country, not having been 
affected, would not be seriously injured 
by this speculation, in view of the 
powers of resistance of the country. 

Investments in conservatively ap- 
praised and well managed properties, 
and in well considered new building 
ventures are still classic examples of 
good investments. The avoidance of 
speculative commitments and the selec- 
tion of prime first mortgage invest- 
ments is the path of sanity, and will 
yield excellent returns. 





A scene from the late Rockaway real estate boom 
which completely fizzled. Many speculators lost large 
sums when the bubble burst. 
were duplicated in near-by resorts where gambling in 
land and buildings reached a point of absolute frenzy. 


Scenes such as the above 
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HILE in a fundamental sense, 
the business and economic trend 
determines the course of the 

securities market, it is also true that 
the trend of prices is largely influenced 
by the attitude and opinion of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who own 
or intend to own securities. If the pre- 
ponderance of sentiment is 


members of the editorial staff out 
among investors to ascertain just 
what the latter think of the market 
and what their opinion is as to the 
outlook over the next few months. 
The opinions of all kinds of people 
have been solicited—bankers, business 
people, ordinary traders, professional 


that we are in for a break of wide 
proportions. I do not subscribe to that 
theory. I can’t see how such a break 
can come about unless there are 
fundamental developments in the mak- 
ing, of such an adverse character as 
to justify a big decline. This market 
has advanced on low money rates and 
the outlook favors continued 
low rates. The cut in the 





pessimistic, it may herald a —_-- 


decline in the market. If sen- 
timent is mainly hopeful or 
optimistic, securities are 
more likely to advance than 
decline. That is why it is 
important to understand the 
psychology of the investing 
or speculative public. 

Every purchase or sale of 
securities represents the be- 
lief or hope of an individual 
that this is a logical action. 
John Smith, for example, 
sells his Steel stock at 123 
because he thinks it is high 
enough and that nothing is 
to be gained by holding on 
any longer. Henry Robinson, 
who buys the stock from 


investors. 


market is in for a decline. 
definite predictions, the ideas, as expressed, are 
of tangible value on some of the more im- 


For an intimate view of what the more intel- 
ligent investing public thinks of the stock 
market outlook, read this unique article which 
contains the opinions of fifteen representative 
You will find out what percentage 
of the public is optimistic on the trend of 
securities and what percentage believes the 
Aside from their 


portant phases of the market. 


Bank of England bank rate 
tends to bring American 
capital in London back to 
this country and should ex- 
tend the low money rate 
period. This leaves ample 
opportunity for continued 
advances in securities which 
are entitled to such advances 
by reason of their earnings, 
financial condition, etc. | 
do believe, however, that a 
great many of the _ indus- 
trials have advanced too far 
and as a class do not favor 
these issues. I like best the 
railroad shares, particularly 
those depending on the condi- 
tion of the farmers. Above 





all I would place the North- 





Smith, feels that Steel at 123 
is a good investment. Mul- 
tiply this by the tens of thousands of 
transactions which take place daily in 
the security markets of the country 
and you get an idea of the powerful 
effect of public sentiment on the course 
of securities. 

Of course, important financial in- 
terests know that they can influence 
public sentiment by manipulating lead- 
ing stocks one way or another, as 
their interests demand. In the long 
run, however, such efforts can have 
only a temporary effect unless they 
coincide with the state of mind of the 
general public. In the final analysis, 
therefore, it is to the people that we 
have to go for an idea as to the 
future trend o* security values, for it 
is the public mind which makes or un- 
makes these values. 

This has been the most remarkable 
bull market in history and it is con- 
sequently of unusual importance to 
ascertain public sentiment. With this 
purpose in mind, we have sent several 
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men and women who invest in secur- 
ities, and employes in humble walks 
of life but who are interested in 
securities. We have selected only the 
most interesting of these opinions and 
set them before our readers in the 
belief that they will offer some valuable 
suggestions. It should be understood, 
of course, that these views do not 
necessarily represent those of this 
magazine which regularly publishes its 
own opinion on the market in the 
editorial section under the caption of 
The Market Prospect. We give along 
with the market views of the people 
interviewed, their business or pro- 
fession. It is significant that of the 
fifteen statements given herewith, nine 
are bearish, only five bullish and one 
neutral. 


(1) Executive in publishing business. 


“Many people seem to believe that 
the market has reached top and 


west roads which I feel will 
make a sensational recovery. I don't 
like the Eastern roads because of pos- 
sible labor troubles. Industries which 
directly benefit when farmers are pros- 
perous should be favored. I feel that 
investors may look forward to the 
future with confidence.” 
and real 


(2) Dealer in feathers 


estate operator. 


“One of the reasons for the advance 
in securities is that business has not 
been so overwhelmingly good as to de 
mand that business people put all they 
have into their business or even borrow 
heavily for this purpose. The result 
is that they have a good deal of idle 
cash which has to be put to work some 
way. Some people have placed their 
money in securities and others in real 
estate. Many of them are deliberately 
trying to augment their income this 
way since their business does not pre 
vide enough under existing circum- 
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stances. It seems to me that the poorer 
jusiness gets, the more people go into 
the market in the hope of making 
eme extra money. Of course, this is 
an unhealthy situation and it depends 
on how long the banks are willing to 
extend credit for market purposes. 
My idea is that we have nearly reached 
the limit and that it won’t be long be- 
fore we have another shake-out such 
as the one last March.” 


- 


(3) Secretary of large engineering 


corporation. 


“I can best tell you what I think 
of the market outlook by informing 
you that I have sold all my holdings 
except one public utility stock which I 
have held for years and which I do 
not intend to liquidate because I be- 
lieve it will eventually sell at higher 
prices. I believe some of the present 
prices for stocks are fantastically 
high. I intend to leave the market 
alone and wait for a better buying 
opportunity.” 


(4) Investment student. 


“There is no use talking of a mar- 
ket. What we have simply is a bunch 
of stocks moving in both directions, as 
impelled by their fundamental outlook, 
not to speak of pool movements. A 
god many stocks will sell higher. 
Others have reached the limit or ought 
to have reached the limit. What the 
investor needs more than anything else 
in this market is common sense} 
Above all, be sure not to follow the 
herd. They look as if they were in for 
a fall.” 


(5) Board-room trader. 


“I haven’t been buying anything but 
the rails and those only representing 
western and midwestern roads. I think 
the rails are going to wind up this 
market. Looks like the oils are def- 
initely through and I don’t believe the 
other industrials are worth following 
any longer. The utilities are over- 
boomed. The market is full of 
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specialty moves and small-fry pools 
are hopping from one stock to another. 
They push it up a few points and then 
switch to something else. In the mean- 
time, the former favorite sinks back 
to where it started from or even lower. 
This does not make for much confidence 
in at least the trading position. Of 
course, from a long-pull view I suppose 
there are many good stocks but I am 
interested only in fairly quick trading 
and as I don’t care to sell short in this 
market, I stick to the more attractive 
speculative rails.” 


(6) High school teacher in economics. 


“It seems that with all the money 
that has gone into brokers’ loans there 
is still enough to snap up all the in- 
vestment offerings, especially in bonds. 
There is certainly enough credit avail- 
able for the present needs of business. 
Now if business needs more credit in 
the fall it will bid up the price of 
money, and will tend, therefore, to re- 
duce brokers’ loans. But if the needs 
of business require greatly increased 
credit, then there will at least tem- 
porarily be a boom in business. If 
business is excellent there ought to be 
a reflection in stock quotations. But 





how are you to have a market that 
reflects this healthy business condition 
unless you have heavy brokers’ loans 
with which to finance the orders? This 
is the one thing that puzzles me and 
makes it impossible for me to see 
ahead.” 


(7) Physician. 


“The trouble with those who look 
for an early break in the market is that 
they do not see that the apex of public 
interest has not as yet been reached. 
As a matter of fact, the public is not 
in the market in the sense that it was 
in the market in 1919. Until the pub- 
lic is engulfed, the market will not 
touch the imagination. It has always 
got to do that to reach hopelessly high 
levels.” 


(8) Engineer in large public utility 
holding company. 


“It seems to me that with the present 
wide distribution of securities you are 
getting more and more into a mob 
ituation. When securities were held 


by fewer people, they were part of a 
wealthier class whose business it was 
to deal in values, and who had some 
ideas as to when quotations were in or 
out of alignment with intrinsic value 
or earning power. Now that you have 
shares distributed, in some cases, to 
hundreds of thousands, who stolidly 
and ignorantly hold on to them when 
their true value is less than the quo- 
tation, your market will last longer 
but when it cracks it will be subject 
to panic pressure from the widely dis- 
persed selling. Of course you can 
argue that the larger the number of 
stockholders the greater the stability. 
It is true that this non-market hold- 
ing of securities throughout the country 
makes the giant corporation stocks act 
as a sort of ballast when the market 
is spotty, but I don’t want to be there 
when things crash.” 


(9) Ladies cloak and suit manufac- 
turer. 


“The market is going higher for the 
simple reason you haven’t had really 
fine business as yet this year. I don’t 
care what all your experts say, busi- 
ness hasn’t been bad but it has been 
pretty slow. The stock market ad- 
vanced though business was not re- 
markable because those in it had faith 
that business would become better and 
better. I think things will pick up 
wonderfully this fall and go into the 
Christmas season, and that will lead 
to good buying at least into January. 
If prices go higher, as they ought to, 
and inventories are marked up, the 
thing may last to Spring. The stock 
market will have to keep up with this 
until there is some sign that business 
is beginning to run down.” 


' 


(10) Statistician in 


brokerage house. 


Wall Street 


“There is a confused lot of talk about 
specialties and pools, and all this has 
become a sort of catchword. There is no 

(Please turn to page 854) 
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Sanity of Great Northwest Re- 
turns Along With Good Times 


How the Leading Banker of the Northwest Sees the Situation- 


By 


E. W. DECKER, President Northwestern Natl Bank 


In an Interview with THEODORE M. KNAPPEN 








HE Northwest is fighting 
T its way back to normalcy 

and prosperity from its 
years of political lunacy, er- 
ratic banking, reckless farm- 
ing and hard luck. But the 
railroads—? 

One of the towering “pro- 
vincial” banks of the United 
States is the Northwestern 
National, of Minneapolis, that 
solid commercial capital of 
Minnesota and the Northwest. 
One of the outstanding bank- 
ers of the nation is its presi- 
dent, E. W. Decker. It was to 
Mr. Decker that I went after 
getting some personal impres- 
sions from a trip through the 
North Star state—land of iron, 
forest and prairie, and bread 
and butter—for an authorita- 
tive presentation of the North- 
western commercial situation. 


its duration depend? 
vital questions discussed by one of the keenest 
students of the situation. Mr. Decker’s analysis 
possesses further value from the frank way in 
which it discusses the needs of the Northwestern 
railroads and how their position may be per- 
manently bettered. 


wheat acreage this year the 





HE great Northwest has 
been the economic sore 
spot of the nation for the past 
few years but last year’s agri- 
cultural bonanza proved a life- 
How fundamental is 


this improvement and on what conditions will 


saver. 


These are some 


tendency in the Northwest is 
more and more toward diversi- 
fied farming, as far as cli- 
matic and market conditions 
permit. Minnesota is. stil] 
commonly thought of as a 
wheat state, but in fact it is 
not more of a wheat producer 
nowadays than Pennsylvania. 
We raised only 34 million 
bushels last year and the esti- 
mate is for only 24 million 
this year. We are one of the 
leading potato states of the 
country and the first in butter 
making. In an average year 
all our dairy products are 
worth around $155,000,000— 
butter alone $85,000,000. Our 
poultry and eggs are worth 
nearly twice as much as our 
wheat. We have become one 
of the great corn states, and 


of the 





our corn crop is worth two or 





“Last year,” he said, “we of 
the Northwest had our first 
ray of sunshine after a number of try- 
ing years, years that were agonizing 
to farmers, merchants, bankers and 
railroads. Poor wheat crops, low prices 
for farm products, high prices for what 
the farmers purchased, inefficient farm- 
ing, reckless banking, bad weather and 
hard luck united to give this rich re- 
gion a staggering blow. Then came 
1924 with a bumper wheat crop and 
good prices. We began to see the light 
again. Farmers paid many millions 
of dollars on their debts and back 
taxes, the banks got back to a sound 
footing and safer practices, business 
got better. We are about on our feet 
again. Retail business is practically 
normal, and the wholesalers are receiv- 
ing satisfactory fall delivery orders, 
but much depends on this year’s crops 
and the prices they bring—particularly 
wheat. With a fair measure of luck 
we will be set for another period of 
prosperity. 

“At this time the outlook is good for 
a large wheat crop in the states of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Montana. The acreage is 
larger than for several years and a 
fair yield is indicated. The forecast is 
that North Dakota will this year rank 
ahead of Kansas as a wheat state. 
The world wheat situation promises 
good prices. The world’s crop, it seems, 
is going to be about the same as last 
year, with a smaller domestic and a 
larger foreign production. At home 
the Northwestern wheat country prom- 
ises better yields than other im- 
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portant wheat regions of the country. 

“The shortage in the domestic crop 
on a whole leads most of the crop ex- 
perts to predict that before the end 
of the new crop year we will be on a 
domestic market basis for wheat. This 
is something that has not béen known 
in the United States for a hundred 
years. The 42-cent tariff on wheat 
would then have some protective value, 
and our wheat producers might get a 
chance to even up the scales of the 
years when the purchasing power of 
the farm dollar was so much lower 
than that of the city man’s dollar. 
The protective tariff system might at 
least confer some direct benefit on the 
farmer. During the 1924-25 crop year 
the grain receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth-Superior have been 400 million 
bushels against 235 million bushels for 
the previous year. Another such year 
would work wonders, and is really 
needed to get us back on a sound foot- 
ing. We have had to live on our fat; 
our reserves need replenishing before 
we can be said to be in a normal con- 
dition. 

“What another good crop year may 
do for us may be gathered from the 
known results of the 1924 come-back. 
Including Wisconsin, the hypothetical 
farm value of all crops in the North- 
west was $400,000,000 more in 1924 
than in 1923. Bank customers’ loans 
were reduced by $150,000,000 and large 
amounts of other debts were paid off 
or reduced. 

“Notwithstanding 


the increased 


three times our wheat. Min- 
nesota is an all-around agricultural 
state. We have few farms that do not 
have more than one money crop, and 
few that do not contribute directly to 
the daily victuals of the farm family. 
Yet the hard times taught even our 
thrifty farmers a lesson, and a recent 
survey shows that they have found 
ways to decrease production costs. No 
doubt agricultural efficiency is also 
considerably higher in the other north- 
western states than it was. 

“As might be expected, the return 
of prosperity is more evident in the 
country than in the cities. Some con- 
mentators might be inclined to bewail 
the rush of Northwestern farmers to 
buy automobiles as soon as the tide 
turned. But at least it indicates an 
optimistic state of mind—and that is 
worth much after several years of 
regional blueness. The fact is that the 
sales of passenger cars were recently 
the largest ever known in the North- 
west. On the other hand, few would 
find fault with the acquisition of 4 
washing machine by the _ over-bur- 
dened farm wife, and there seems to be 
a regular boom in the rural purchases 
of those machines. With them goes 
some sort of power generating ma- 
chinery. If electric current is not 
available from a central source, the 
farmer frequently has his own farm 
unit or else a gasoline engine, perhaps 
the engine of the family car, runs the 
washing machine. While buying auto 
mobiles again, our farmers are not 
neglecting agricultural implements. 
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“One lesson that farmers seem to 
have learned from our period of care- 
jss banking and extravagant agri- 
cultural methods is to put purchases of 
consumptive goods on a cash basis. 
They shy at credit for operating and 
living expenses. In some lines of trade 
country merchants report that 75% of 
their customers are now on a cash or 
30-day basis. Our farmers are paying 
cash for their consumptive goods or 
are going without. All this augurs 
well for the future, and is an assurance 
of ultimate prosperity even if fickle 
nature and inconstant markets should 
disappoint us this year after many 
fair promises. 

“Even if all goes well with crops and 
markets, and our great iron mines, 
forest industries and manufacturing, 
there will still be one weak support of 
our well-being so long as the railways 
continue to be crippled by uneconomical 
labor conditions and inadequate rates. 

“With uneconomical labor conditions 
I do not necessarily include a high 
wage level. I certainly am in favor of 
railway workers getting a generous re- 
turn for the work they do. The quality 
of work delivered in return for high 
wages, however, should be on a par 
with the pay. In my opinion, the gov- 
ernment railway administration made 
a serious mistake in raising wages out 
of proportion to productiveness. It 
was a major factor in bringing about 
the inequitable distribution of national 
income that bore so heavily on the 
farmers. First the railway men, and 
then most of the other urban workers, 
were paid for more than they produced. 
Someody had to make up the differ- 
ence, and as it worked out it was the 
farmers who got the small end of the 
deal—_the farmers chiefly, but along 
with them consumers who had to absorb 
the high costs of transportation and 





production, and taxpayers who are 
making up the billion dollar deficit in- 
curred during governmental operation. 
Now it looks as though the owners of 
the railways were to succeed the 
farmers as the goats of inequality. 

“The correction of these economic 
weaknesses is a government job. And 
this is another condition that is 
hampering the railways. The govern- 
ment has really taken over the regula- 
tion of both railway income and labor 
costs. But one governmental body, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, con- 
trols tariffs, and another and entirely 
independent one—the Railway Labor 
Board—regulates the cost of producing 
transportation. The former may 
reduce railway income at the same 
time that the latter is increasing rail- 
way costs. The two functions should 
be centralized in one responsible body. 
If they are not there can never be 
proper co-ordination of railway income 
and railway outgd. A railway budget 
becomes a joke under such circum- 
stances. 

“This unbusinesslike form of govern- 
mental control of the railways has 
been particularly hard on the western 
railways. While their outgo for labor, 
materials, taxes, equipment and financ- 
ing has been increasing on a par with 
that of eastern railroads, their rates 
have been increased since the beginning 
of the war only about half as much. 
That is because their traffic is so 
largely in agricultural products, and 
the rate making authorities wisely put 
the burden of increases on other com- 
modities. 

“At the same time the western rail- 
ways have had to face the ever increas- 
ing competition of the Panama Canal, 
without being able to shape their 
tariffs to meet it. 

“These are conditions that explain 





the unsatisfactory condition of many 
of our western roads and the compara- 
tively poor showings of others after 
prodigies of economy and efficiency. 

“It will take more than concentra- 
tion of rate making and wage regula- 
tion in one body to remedy this situa- 
tion. The consolidation of the railways 
should be along lines of latitude, in 
addition to the compact regional groups 
which are generally proposed. To meet 
an unavoidable dilemma of high ton- 
nage rates in the East and low tonnage 
rates in the West our railroads should 
be continentalized. 

“Transportation is the very life of a 
long-distance regionally specialized and 


therefore regionally inter-dependent 
country like ours. It enters con- 
trollingly into every other industry. 


We may have good crops, our manu- 
factures may be abundant, our politics 
sound, our public administration effi- 
cient and economical, but so long as 
transportation is weak we shall all 
limp. The next big piece of nationally 
constructive legislation from the point 
of view of internal prosperity is a 
rational revision of public control of 
the railways so that what we provide 
for them with one hand we do not take 
away with the other. And in the con- 
solidation of our railway systems— 
which now seems to be accepted 
national policy after having been held 
back for twenty-five or thirty years 
after Hill and Harriman visioned it— 
we must remember that we are a con- 
tinental nation, composed of parts, 
each of which is indispensable to the 
others and the whole. Therefore, let 
the consolidations be by latitudinal 
zones on broad national lines as well 
as by local provinces. Transportation 
is a national function and should be so 
in organization as well as in public 
regulation.” 
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Branch Offices of New York 
Stock Exchange Firms vs. 
Correspondents 


Their Service and Responsibility Compared 





This article is part of a series covering various phases 
of dealings in securities. Earlier articles discussed the func- 


tions of the Floor Trader, The Specialist and The Odd Lot 


House. 


Subsequent articles will describe the activities of 


Wire Houses, Bond Specialists, and dealers in Putts and 


Calls. 





O many people seem to lack an un- 

derstanding of the difference be- 

tween dealing with the branch of- 
fice of a New York Stock Exchange 
house and a local house which is a cor- 
respondent of a New York Stock Ex- 
change firm that we believe our readers 
would appreciate some information on 
this point. 

There are two main questions: 
(1) matters relating to service, and 
(2) questions of responsibility. 

In the line of service there is very 
little difference between that rendered 
by a branch office and a correspondent, 
assuming, of course, that both are lo- 
cated in a distant city, and connected 
by private wire with their New York 
houses. The execution of an order to 
buy a hundred shares of stock can be 
accomplished in a very few minutes in 
either case. Other matters of service 
relate to prompt reports of orders that 
have been executed; speedy transfers 
of stock where certificates are required; 
a good line of information and gossip; 
sufficient wire service to enable orders 
and reports to flow to New York and 
back without interruption. 


Responsibility of Stock Exchange 
Houses 


In the maiter of responsibility a per- 
son dealing with a branch office of a 
New York Stock Exchange house has, 
as a basis for confidence, the length of 
time the firm has been in business; 
character and integrity of its manage- 
ment; amount of its capital; its 
methods of doing business. One knows 
that the New York Stock Exchange 
requires periodical reports in reply to 
questionnaires, ard that, even accord- 
ing to the still somewhat imperfect 
methods of supervising these brokerage 
houses, he is better off on the average 
with such a control. 
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In dealing with what are known as 
correspondents, a client is in a some- 
what different position. All the above 
requirements—capital, years in busi- 
ness, management, integrity, and finan- 
cial responsibility must be weighed, 
but if the firm is not a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange it is not 
subject to the same kind of supervision. 
It is independent and in a position to 
conduct its business in any way that it 
desires. 

The fact that this firm has a wire 
connection with a New York Stock 
Exchange house, adds to its prestige 
but does not increase its financial re- 
sponsibility. The Stock Exchange 
looks upon the out-of-town firm as a 
client which gathers business from 
various local sources and transmits it 
to the New York house for execution 
on the Stock Exchange. It may also 
deal in local securities; be a member 
of a minor stock exchange; deal in cot- 
ton, grain and other commodities. But 
we are referring chiefly to its relation 
to and comparison with the branch 
office. 


Some Large Correspondents 


Some firms in large cities around the 
country have a larger amount of 
capital than some of the smaller New 
York Stock Exchange houses, and thus, 
assuming equal management, are en- 
titled to high standing in the eyes of 
their clients. There are out of town 
firms, too, which do business on com- 
paratively small amounts of capital. 
Margins received from their clients are 
transmitted to the New York Stock Ex- 
change firm whose wire enters their 
office, and very close tab must be kept 
on these margins in order to keep their 
account good with the New York house. 

In view of the above it is the busi- 
ness of the client to ascertain, before 


he opens an account, whether the loca! 
correspondent is sufficiently responsible, 
the character of its members and their 
ability to conduct affairs so as to 
warrant his confidence. The fact that 
such a firm represents itself to be 
“Correspondents of Blank & (Co, 
Members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change” does not add to its financial 
responsibility. The Stock Exchange 
firm cannot have any financial interest 
in its affairs. It stands solely upon its 
own feet, and in case of its failure the 
clients cannot look for any financial 
assistance from the Stock Exchange 
house. 

In doing business with a branch 
office of a New York Stock Exchange 
house the client is in a different posi- 
tion. All of the New York firm’s re- 
sources are back of the orders accepted 
and executed through the branch office. 
All accounts opened have the same 
standing as if they were opened with 
the New York house direct. 


Branch Offices Increasing 


Those familiar with the branch office 
situation of ten or twenty years ago 
will readily observe that the tendency 
of Stock Exchange firms is to increase 
the number of their branch offices. 
Some of these, it is true, are only sea- 
sonal; that is, a branch might be 
opened in Saratoga during the season, 
and another one in Miami during the 
winter, which would give the firm the 
appearance of having a larger number 
of these than is actually the case. 
Many firms open these branches during 
a season of two or three months in a 
certain resort in order to accommodate 
some of their important clients who 
are apt to visit that locality. A firm 
may have a half dozen of these, and 
only one or two or perhaps no other 
branch offices that are open the year 
round. 

Generally speaking a firm would 
prefer to have a strong correspondent 
in a city than its own branch office, 
for the reason that the correspondent 
gathers business from that locality and 
transmits it for execution by the New 
York house just as if it all came from 
one client, which of course is true, the 
client being the firm in question. The 
New York house thus looks to the out- 
of-town concern for the _ necessary 
amount of margin, and instead of deal- 
ing with several hundred individuals in 
that neighborhood it is dealing with 

(Please turn to page 849) 
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Can the Federal Reserve System 
Prevent Financial Crises ? 


Pros and Cons As Seen by Three Experts 
Interviewed by J. M. HEAD 





AN a money panic oc- = 
cur under the Fed- 
eral Reserve Sys- 

tem? 

Is it possible for condi- 
tions to arise under which 
the provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Law will 
prove inadequate to pre- 
vent the recurrence of a 
money stringency such as 
generally was regarded 
as inevitable before the 
present banking law was 
passed ? 

Is the Federal Reserve 
Act fool-proof—that is, 
are the mechanics of the 
law so. nearly’ auto- 
matically operative that 
even official incompetency 


us their conclusions. 


vast practical as well as theoretical implications 
since it is one in which all investors and busi- 
ness men are necessarily interested. For the 
purpose of enlightening our readers on the more 
fundamental phases of this question we re- 
quested three nationally known experts to give 
We believe their views 
will be examined with the greatest interest. 


— ——_—sor’ newer has taught 
EW subjects relating to finance have engaged 

more attention than the question of the 
power of the Federal Reserve System to pre- 
vent financial panics of the type which occurred 
prior to its creation in 1913. The subject has 


us to 
guard. In view of this 
possibility it would be 
foolhardy to claim that 
our banking system 
would bar disaster of 
any conceivable financial 
sort. 

“I will say this, how- 
ever: I cannot conceive 
of a situation arising out 
of any economic or finan- 
cial phase, hypothetically 
possible under our pres- 
ent mode of life and civili- 
zation, in which the Fed- 
eral Reserve System 
would not ward off a 
money disaster. 

“Please note that I re- 
fer to a money panic and 





not to a business depres- 





cannot serve to render 
them nugatory? 

I asked these questions of two bankers and one 
expert on banking laws and economics. The an- 
swers of the bankers, while varying somewhat, 
were substantially of the same purport. A money 
panic could not happen; there was-no supposable 
condition where the law would prove unequal to 
the task of barring a currency stringency, and the 
act was as nearly fool-proof as any law could be 
made. 

The expert, on the other hand, held that while 
the law might prevent a technical money panic it 
could not operate and had not operated to prevent 
bank failures, and that banks operating within the 
system were not exempt; that bank failures meant 
commercial failures, and that only in so far as they 
were localized, instead of being widespread was 
there much difference in substance between such 
failures and those which formerly had been 
brought about by a money stringency. The system 
he said guards against unreasoning fear or lack of 
confidence but does not correct results of bad 
banking. 

Percy H. Johnston, of the Chemical National 
Bank, one of the younger bank executives, who in 
a few years has risen from the position of a teller 
to be the head of one of New York’s largest banks, 
distinguishes between a money panic and a busi- 
ness depression. 

“When you ask me if we ever can have a money 
panic under the Federal Reserve System,” Mr. 
Johnston said, “you are propounding a query 
which cannot oe answered by a simple ‘yes’ or ‘no’. 
The subject is too broad and has too many rami- 
fications. 

“In the world’s economy it is possible that some- 
thing may occur for which we never have had a 
precedent—something against which foresight 
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sion. The distinction is 
clear, though sometimes not very apparent. We 
have had periods of industrial inactivity and 
periods of money stringency, at different times. 
One is not necessarily dependent on the other. In 
1907, for example, we had a currency stringency. 
In 1920-21 we had a business depression. The 
causes were not the same and.the immediate effects 
were widely different—yet each, for a _ time 
affected the economic life of the nation. 

“The chief reason why money panics occur, in a 
country where the currency is not debased, is that 
the medium of exchange is inelastic in volume. It 
is obvious that a fixed, unchangeable amount of 
currency does not respond to changing needs. At 
one time there may be a plethora of money because 
a great volume is not needed for slackened busi- 
ness, while at another time, industrial activity may 
be such that business requires a much larger sum. 
Unless, therefore, you can have a currency that 
will expand when trade requires it, and can be con- 
tracted in volume when trade needs are fewer, 
you cannot have a really scientific monetary 
system. 

“It was the effort to create a system that would 
do this that caused our bankers, financiers and 
statesmen to labor for so many years to evolve 4 
currency plan—a labor which culminated in the 
law known as the Federal Reserve Act. 

“The strength of this Act lies in its rediscount 
privilege, based upon actual commercial transac- 
tions. The law provided liquid assets where for- 
merly banks had non-liquid assets, which at times 
became ‘frozen’ and could not be immediately re 
alized on. 

“Formerly there was no general reservoir t0 
which banks could go for currency. They might 
loan money to their customers on notes or paper 
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“If it (the Federal Re- 
\ serve System) is properly 
| administered, I can see no 


reasons why its provisions 
are not ample to prevent 
money _ panics.” — John 
McHugh, Pres. Mechanics & Metals Nat'l 


Bank. 











and then be forced to hold them until maturity. 
Hence, banks were chary about making loans if 
there were the slightest sign of dull business, and 
by their very reluctance to lend they aggravated 
the condition. The result was, eventually and in- 
evitably, a money stringency or panic. Now, 
knowing that if they lend on commercial paper 
they can immediately rediscount such paper, if 
necessary, with their Federal Reserve Bank, and 
obtain currency, they no 


would fail, no matter how strong it might be finan- 
cially. 


mapped out. 


“The Federal Reserve System mechanically pro- 


vides every safeguard against money panics. The 


plans, the rules, the methods are all laid down, 
If they are adhered to I cannot see 
how there can be failure. A universal cataclysm 
might upset all our calculations. But I believe 
only such a thing as that could render the system 
impotent to function.” 

John McHugh, president of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank, was in substantial agree- 
ment with Mr. Johnston on the ability of the 
mechanism of the Federal Reserve System to pre- 
vent future money panics. 

“The best answer I can give to your question,” 
he observed, “is that the system stood the test dur- 
ing the most trying period—the World War. It 
helped us to finance the war, and never was there 
even the slightest suggestion of money strin- 
gency.” 

“Could there be a greater test than that to which 
the system was put during the war?” Mr. 
McHugh was asked. 

“Yes, there could—the test through which it is 
going now—the test of peace time. Here the 

Federal Reserve law still 
—_—SSSS-_~_has to demonstrate its 








longer are hesitant. They — 
lend freely on rediscount- 
able paper. 

“Federal Reserve notes 
are issued to the banks 
against the paper dis- 
counted. No more can be 
issued than the paper 
calls for, hence there is a 
check against over-sup- 
ply. Being based upon 
actual business being 
done, the currency so 
issued is absolutely 
sound.” 

“But, back of all this, 





Nat’! Bank. 


“TI cannot conceive of a 
situation arising out of any 
economic or financial phase 
|} —in which 
Reserve System would not 
ward off a money disas- 
ter.’”—Percy H. Johnston, Pres. Chemical 


efficacy. I believe it will. 
I see nothing that can 
cause it to fail. But it 
will be a much severer 
test than that offered by 
the war. 

“During the war, 
patriotism was aroused to 
the highest pitch. In- 
credibly vast sums of 
money, such as we never 
had dreamed of before, 
were raised by govern- 
ment loan drives. People, 
inspired by their love of 


the Federal 





Mr. Johnston,” I  sug- 
gested, “is a certain gold 
reserve. Suppose that all of our gold were to be 
drained out of this country by European demand. 
Would we not then be in a condition where a 
money stringency would follow?” 

“Theoretically, perhaps, this might occur. 
Actually it is impossible. If we can conceive of a 
time when we shall become a debtor nation, we 
should yet have the safeguards of an embargo or 
a changing of the discount rate by the Federal 
Reserve banks.” 

“But this presupposes action by the Reserve 
Board or the Federal Reserve banks,’ was sug- 
gested. “Assume that the Board would fail to act. 
What would happen?” 

“We are a nation of laws,” Mr. Johnston quickly 
replied, “but the laws always have to be admin- 
istered by men. I presume if we had sets of dum- 
mies on the Board and in the directorates of the 
twelve Federal Reserve banks, something terrible 
might happen. But so long as the Board and the 
directorates are composed of men of ordinary in- 
telligence—they don’t even have to be banking ex- 
perts-—our reserves should be safe from depletion. 
Such a situation as suggested would be analogous 
to the officers of a bank sitting idly by and allow- 
ing a party of strangers to come in and carry off 
all the bank’s money. In such an event the bank 
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country, bought and co- 
operated till it hurt. They 
skimped and they sacrificed to finance the struggle. 

“Now we are at peace. The inspiration of 
patriotism is not present. People are more cau- 
tious, more disposed to think of self, more inclined 
to criticize. While the Federal Reserve System 
aided us during the war, it could not prevent in- 
flation. And in the process of deflation which 
followed, necessarily and inevitably, those who 








“More national banks 
. failed last year than in any 
| recent years . there 
/ have been some 80 na- 
tional bank failures in 
1925— one for _ nearly 
every other working day.’”—H. Parker 
Willis, Former Sec’y Federal Reserve 


Board. 
























































due to fear, which sweep 





were hard hit were in- 
clined to lay the blame on 
the Federal Reserve 
Board. From this defla- 
tion the country has not 
yet entirely recovered. 
Business is good, but 
there are weak spots here 
and there. Suggestions 
of political tampering 
with the system are being 
made all of the time. This 
interest or that interest 
must be served. 

“Therein lies a danger. 


Stock Exchange. 


The next issue will contain, in its industrial 
section, in addition to other matter of unusual 
interest, two striking features. 
comprehensive review of the textile situation 
as affecting New England stocks, including the 
more important of those listed on the N. Y. 
The second is a complete list 
of the more attractive listed low-priced stocks, 
dividend and non-dividend paying. 


the whole country and 
those which occur in local- 
ities you would probably 
be correct in saying that 
there could not be a panic 
under the system,” he an- 
swered my question. “But 
fine distinctions don’t 
alter conditions. I can- 
not see that the effect on 
the community is much 
different whether you 
have a series of failures 
or a money panic. What 


The first is a 





good does it do to tell a 





The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem as at present consti- 
tuted seems about as nearly perfect as a national 
banking system can be made. Our task is to keep 
it so. If it is properly administered, I can see no 
reason why its provisions are not ample to prevent 
money panics. 

“Would you say that an incompetent Reserve 
Board would make possible a currency disaster?” 

“No, I don’t believe I would go even that far. 
The Reserve Act may not be absolutely fool-proof 
—no law can be—but it does provide a safe and 
sure way, and in the event of an utterly incom- 
petent administration of the law I feel that public 
opinion would soon prove strong enough to compel 
the placing of the administration in the hands of 
men of proper ability.” 

I asked Mr. McHugh the. same question regard- 
ing the depletion of our gold supply, through 
European withdrawals, that I had asked Mr. 
Johnston. The reply was strikingly similar to that 
of the other banker, so much so that I could not 
but feel that it was the crystallized belief of the 
entire banking world. 

“What’s the use of talking of something that 
never can happen in your time or mine?” he asked. 
“Europe owes us too many billions to enable her 
to draw away our gold. It would not be a bad 
thing if she could get more of it—it would stabilize 
the world currency. Possibly it is imaginable that 
if all our gold went to Europe we would be wor- 
ried. But even in that event we should not neces- 
sarily have a panic. We were alone in remaining 
on a gold standard during the war and subse- 
quently. Great Britain’s reserve, France’s reserve 
dropped very low. They had inflation and depres- 
sion and still have. But neither have had what 
we might call a money panic. 

“The Federal Reserve System was created for 
the purpose of establishing a central banking 
point instead of some 30,000 banks all working 
more or less independently. It has accomplished 
its purpose and provided a means of enabling 
banks to get money when they need it. That’s 
about all any banking system can do. I frankly 
believe if let alone the system will effectually pre- 
vent any money panic. But men are men and if 
they change and emasculate the law we may 
eventually have a different Reserve System which 
may not prove so efficacious.” 

H. Parker Willis, economist, banking expert, 
first secretary of the Federal Reserve Board im- 
mediately after its organization in 1914, does not 
hold to the view that panics cannot occur under 
the system. 

“If you draw a strict line between money panics 
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man who is dying of 
typhoid fever that vaccination is supposed to be 
an almost infallible preventive of smallpox? 

“I do not criticize the Federal Reserve System, 
because it has proven its value to the country. 
But it hasn’t checked bank failures or commercial 
failures. We have had more bank failures in the 
past few years than we had in any similar period 
in the old days.” 

“Were these national 
System ?” 

“National banks? Certainly. More national 
banks failed last year than in any recent years. 
In all 753 banks failed—two a day for the year— 
and a large number were member banks. Failures 
are still going on at a high rate. 

“This is not a good or healthful condition. It’s 
a danger to banking life that does not exist else- 
where. Bank failures mean commercial failures 
and banks should not be permitted to fail.” 

I asked Mr. Willis how he would prevent this. 

“By beginning at the source of the evil. This is 
the ease with which any group of men with the 
limited capital required, can start a bank. Quali- 
fications, ability, knowledge of the business, ample 
resources—none of these things is required under 
our method of banking and the Federal Reserve 
System does nothing to remedy the condition. This 
of course is not due to the Federal Reserve System 
— it exists in spite of it, showing that the system is 
not the great cure-all, the panacea for all financial 
and industrial sickness with which we may be 
afflicted. 

“Some of our eminent financiers seem to have 
made a fetish out of the Federal Reserve Law. It 
is the beginning and the end of all things financial. 
It is the armor against all possible attack from 
any business trouble—financial or industrial. 
Its provisions must not be questioned. In fact 
anything that tends to show that our bank- 
ing status might be improved is decidedly un- 
popular. 

“The Federal Reserve System is admirable so 
far as it goes. But when banks within that system 
are failing at the rate of one every other day some- 
thing is wrong. And when this is happening in 
times that are generally regarded as good from 
a business viewpoint, what might happen if we had 
a period of wide-spread industrial depression— 
which even bankers admit we still can have—and 
bank failures became more general? It might not 
be a money panic. Call it what you will, however, 
it would be a condition calculated to cause as much 
worry and trouble as any financial disaster we 
ever have had.” 
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Is England Swinging to 
State Socialism ? 


Crisis in England Reached—W hat Will 
It Lead To?—Effect on United States 


NGLAND is 
EK but the 

shadow of 
her former self. 
Of that great 
state which at one 
time was the eco- 
nomic head and 
front of the 
world, there is to- 
day left a weak- 
ened community, 
confronted witn 
terrific problems, 
for none of which 
does there seem 
to be remedy 
that may not be 
worse than the 
disease! 

It is hard for Americans to imagine 
this. Even at the end of the World 
War, it was still believed here that 
England would soon recover and that 
amid the turmoil of Europe she was 
the one state that most closely resem- 
bled the United States in economic po- 
sition. It is not too much to say that 
her present condition has given rise to 
more misgivings than are felt concern- 
ing France or Germany. It is impossi- 
ble for those who have not studied it 
to realize how far mighty England has 
fallen from her high estate. 

What was classic England? In bank- 
ing she was the centre of the world. 
The London discount market was the 
freest and the most extensively used. 
Her discounting supremacy was tied up 
with a shipping supremacy, based on 
cheap coal. She was the insurance 
centre of the globe. The furniture of 
a laborer in a Pittsburg tenement was 
usually insured in Liverpool or Lon- 
don. But more than that, the profits 
accruing to her were such that she had 
available for reinvestment abroad, a 
sum that ultimately made her foreign 
commitments twenty billion dollars! 
The shipping dues, the discounting 
profits, the other banking profits, the 
insurance premiums, the interest on 
her investments abroad, all made up 
what is called the invisible balance. 
The London money rate was the world 
money rate. The first inquiry in brok- 
erage houses in Berlin, Paris, New 
York or Tokio would be “How’s Lon- 
don this morning.” Whether in rubber, 
wool, wheat, cotton, tin, coal, her mar- 
ket set the pace; the rest fell into step. 

With this central position there went 
a robust chain of ideas. England felt 
itself unique. It was the only free 
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By ARCHER GIBSON 


country. Let alone the rights of the 
individual under Anglo-Saxon law, they 
felt that they were less of a mob than 
Americans or Europeans, that their in- 
dividuality was more sacred. They 
were a free trade country. They 
boasted that. no artificial prop was 
given their commerce. Everyone was 
free to sell in their market, and beat 
them if you could! They suspected 
state interference or regulation. From 
Mill and Cobden they had inherited the 
belief that the state could never regu- 
late economic activities with the same 
efficiency with which free competition 
could. True there was a party op- 
posed to this belief. There were the 
protectionists led by Chamberlain, the 
Socialists by Hardie. But the liberal 
tradition was so dominant that it in- 
fected even these opponents. There 
were of course blotches in this perfect 
picture. The governments of the crown 
colonies and of India were not accord- 
ing to this perfect pattern. There was 
a great deal of municipal ownership 
and regulation—far more than in the 
United States. Above all there were 
the old-age pensions, and the first Na- 
tional health acts. The thinking Eng- 
lishmen were divided on State action. 


England’s Former Advantage 


What most Englishmen had forgot- 
ten was that what Cobden and Mill 
took for a natural law was a temporary 
economic situation. At the end of the 
Napoleonic wars, Europe lay exhausted 
from the military struggles. But in 
England the Industrial Revolution had 
taken place, and she was producing 
goods by machinery at the cheapest 
prices yet encountered. Her victories 
under Nelson had made her mistress 
of the seas and blockaded Europe. And 
just at this time there took place the 
greatest colonial development since the 
Ancient world. The Americans were 
spreading over their continent, the 
South Americans were establishing new 
states intent on advance. South Africa 
and Australia were being opened up, 
and savages and barbarians were every- 
where yielding to the European yoke. 
Was there ever such a perfect situa- 
tion? 

No competition in selling manufac- 
tured goods, unlimited new markets, 
and cheap imports of raw materials 
from new continents! This led to free 
trade, cheap food, cheap production 
costs, more supremacy. Not until 
America developed her manufactures 


on a grand scale, and Germany turned 
her trained scientific intelligence to in- 
dustry instead of to philosophy, did she 
face serious competition. From that 
point on her relative position kept on 
declining, but she had secured so much 
that first place seemed assuredly hers. 

Now what has the war left? In the 
first place it has changed the balance 
of trade. In 1913, England imported 
$790,000,000 more than she exported 
but her invisible balance was $1,695,- 
000,000, so that her final favorable bal- 
ance was $905,000,000. But 1923 was 
the last year to show a net favorable 
balance of importance, about $510,000,- 
000. In 1924, it had sunk to $150,000,- 
000 and in 1925 has been wiped out. 
In six months she has imported more 
than her exports by $1,035,000,000. 
Worse still, her imports of manufac- 
tured goods have increased by $170,- 
000,000 or 25% more than the first six 
months of 1924, whereas her exports 
of finished goods have scarcely in- 
creased at all. 

It is true that England has the same 
percentage of world trade she had in 
1913, but the total trade is far less in 
physical volume, hence there is wide- 
spread unemployment. This is the 
gravest of all her troubles. 

With the question of trade balance 
is tied up that of reinvestment. In 
1913, England invested abroad her bal- 
ance of $900,000,000 and the $850,000,- 
000 of domestic savings. In 1925 she 
has nothing to invest abroad. Her 
government denies that they are living 
off their reserves, or as we say, off 
their own fat, but it is hard to see what 
else they are doing. They admit that 
not enough is saved at home to meet 
whatever external loans are coming 
into the market, or in other words the 
money they are loaning out is borrowed 
money. As the years go by and less and 
less money comes in from abroad, on in- 
visible balance, and if the unfavorable 
balance of imports continues, they face 
a situation increasingly serious. 

But England, while it earns nothing 
on balance has heavy fixed charges. 
Her deadweight net debt is about $37, 
500,000,000 or over $4,000 per family, 
and of this $5,500,000,000 is external. 
The debt service costs about $1,500, 
000,000 per annum or about $170 per 
family per annum. To meet this and 
the other costs of government taxes are 
welted out of the middle and upper 
classes. They pay $1,650,000,000 m 
income and profits tax, $100,000,000 in 
corporation profits tax, $250,000,000 in 
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death duties, and $75,000,000 in motor 
vehicles tax. They pay much else but 
this is fundamental. The local rates 
that total $800,000,000 are principally 
their contribution. The workers re- 
ceive old-age pensions, the bulk of the 
war pensions and allowances, the health 
insurance, the Labor and Unemploy- 
ment insurance, and the demobilization 
credits, in all about $650,000,000. Both 
classes are in misery, the middle classes 
who are mulcted and the poor because 
after all they get only charity. 


Tremendous Income Tax 


(normal) is 224%2%, 
and no one pays who has less than 
$1,250 per annum. Practically the en- 
tire working class is excluded. A man 
earning $5,000 a year in England, mar- 
ried, with one child, pays about $850 a 
year in income tax. In America he 
would pay at the most about $50. 
The super taxes on smaller incomes, 
added to the crushing normal tax, are 
fearfully high. The employed persons 
must further contribute their share of 
unemployment, old age and health bene- 
fits, as the government bears only part 
of the expense. There is an abate- 
ment on all earnings. And the net re- 
sult? The unemployed receive at the 
best for married men about 18/ a week 
or $4.38. It is doubtful, too, whether 
the cost of living is not higher in Lon- 
don than in New York. 

Unemployment rose from 3% in 1920 
to 15% in 1923, and has since hovered 
about that percentage. It is univers- 
ally admitted that 10% of the popula- 
tion must remain permanently unem- 
ployed. Hence the search for heroic 
measures. 

The system of doles needed to re- 
lieve unemployment has of course seri- 


The income tax 


In the insert— 

Stanley Bald. 

win, Prime 

Minister of Eng- 
land 


A recent labor 
demonstration 
in London 
which has had 
@ great many 
of these lately. 
Labor in Eng- 
land is becom- 
ing more and 
more restive 
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ous moral drawbacks, but unless an 
alternative is brought about, there can 
be no escape from it. You cannot have 
two million men, involving perhaps five 
million people, on the verge of starva- 
tion and have an ordered society. There 
is an alternative, and it involves a 
principle dear to the Tories who now 
govern England. 

The Tories went into office tacitly 
admitting that they would not seek to 
put over protection. There is still an 
overwhelming prejudice in favor of free 
trade. In order to convert the mass of 
the people to protection, it would be 
necessary to counteract the Free Trade 
slogan that Protection means dear 
food. It seems now that the protective 
system will begin not so much by the 
imposition of higher custom duties as 
by industrial subsidies to industries 
that are depressed. The coal strike 
settlement was, in a sense, a surrender 
to Socialism, but in another sense it 
was a “cute” move on the part of the 
Tories, as the principle of subsidies to 
a basic industry has been established 
and the wedge entered for protection. 
But how are the workers to acquiesce 
in this program? 


Subsidizing the Working Classes 


It is now understood that Premier 
Baldwin intends to purchase the basic 
foodstuffs for the nation and sell food 
at cost. No more important decision 
has been reached in modern history. 
This is state socialism in the only 
proper sense of the term. That Enz- 
land, the classic land of Freedom, 
should come to this is amazing. Yet it 
is known that this is under serious con- 
sideration, and if it is feasible, as a 
business proposition, it will be intro- 
duced. Agents are already in the 


United States studying the grain and 
the meat situation. The Government 
has voted $10,000 a week for propa- 
ganda in favor of colonial foods, in- 
dicating that this socialist food system 
will be correlated with the protectionist 
dream—imperial preference. 

It is expected that with cheap food 
the unemployment doles can be re 
duced. With cheap food the cost of 
production of commodities can be re- 
duced and England enabled to compete 
abroad. England will be protected 
against “dumping.” The protection- 
ists will make money on their invest- 
ments in the protected industries, and 
everyone will benefit. 

Such is the Tory idea. Will it work? 
The Free Traders are up in arms. 
They point out that protection costs 
somebody money, since if it does not 
raise prices, where is the protection? 
They maintain that it will make a na- 
tion of paupers, and gain no markets. 
Exports depend on imports, and to re- 
strict one is to restrict the other. But 
when they are asked what they would 
do, their answer is “patience.” They 
point out that 1925 is abnormal be- 
cause of the reimposition of the gold 
standard, and that European markets 
have not yet recovered from the war. 
Their remedy is the League of Nations, 
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Receivables as an Index of Financial Health 


By MAHLON D. MILLER 


Manager, New Business Dept., Lake Shore Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, III. 


ITH the development of corpora- 
W tion finance, and the ever-in- 

creasing complexity of our finan- 
cial structure, business dealings be- 
come more impersonal. 

Two score years ago merchants were 
in close personal contact with their 
customers. They knew the amount of 
their approximate income, and how 
they spent it, knew their customer’s 
friends, and their most intimate fam- 
ily affairs. 

Today, with corporations doing a 
national or international business, it is 
impossible to main- 
tain, to the same ex- 


From a banking angle, accounts re- 
ceivable are of primary significance. 
Not infrequently, they serve as a 
“shock absorber” between the assets 
and the debts, and when it is found 
that the receivables are not as good as 
expected, then the banker is in for a 
hard fall. 

Considered as a barometer, receiv- 
ables indicate the flux or flow of a busi- 
ness. If a graph or chart is made of 
them so that they may be compared 
monthly, or yearly, interesting side- 
lights on a concern’s financial condi- 


notes receivable and long or short- 
term open accounts. 

Let us take first for discussion re- 
ceivables appearing on the statement 
in the form of notes. 

While in many lines of business 
notes are taken for goods sold, bankers 
look into items appearing on the books, 
particularly, if in large amounts, to 
ascertain whether or not the policy or 
type of business warrants the accept- 
ance of notes; and whether or not the 
notes represent fresh receivables, or 
are a mere cloak to conceal the weak 
debtor’s slow pay- 
ments. 








tent, the old relation- 
ships, and the banker 
and merchant, in ex- 
tending credit, look 
more and more into 
the financial  state- 
ment as a means of 
gauging a man’s 
credit. 

The time proven 
financial ratio of quick 
assets to current lia- 
bilities of two for one, 
while it might be con- 
sidered as fundamen- 
tal, depending upon 
the circumstances of 
the case, has come to- 
day, to have a keener 
significance. This is 
particularly so when 
the matter of investi- 
gation is carried fur- 
ther into the financial 
statement by means of 
analysis for the pur- 





which business depends. 


HE Business Service Department was launched in 

response to insistent demand from our sub- 
scribers whose confidence we appreciate. 
organization is in a unique position to analyze the 
methods of leading companies and their management 
since investigation into the position of securities first 
demands careful study of management method, fin- 
ancing, markets, sales and other important factors on 
We are glad to turn this in- 
formation over to our thousands of business-men 
readers for their use in their every-day business affairs. 
Each article of this series has been written by an 
acknowledged authority on the subject. 
careful reading of the Department and shall be glad 
to answer questions on the various subjects discussed. 





We invite a 


The banker wants 
to know if the notes 
are past due or not; 
whether taken in con- 
sideration of a dis- 
puted claim, in settle- 
ment of an old ac- 
count, in whole or in 
part. 

Financial 
find from experience 
that an abundance of 
notes in the statement 
may often indicate a 
weak or changing 
sales policy. 

The writer has in 
mind a fairly pros- 
perous company 
which had to take 
long-term notes from 
a municipality in pay- 
ment of work done. 
The cost of carrying 
the notes became s0 
costly, tied up s0 


This 


interests 








pose of ascertaining 
more accurately the 
true financial condition of the company 
seeking credit accommodations. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
discuss how the nature of accounts re- 
ceivable reflect the financial condition 
of a concern through their relations 
to merchandise and sales, and other 
important items on the statement; also 
to point out some of the factors which 
enter into the condition of receivables, 
as revealed in the financial statement, 
as seen by the banker and the mer- 
chant. 
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tion are revealed. If these figures are 
taken advantage of by the merchant, 
they should help him to steer a sound 
financial course; and if heeded by the 
wide-awake banker should help him to 
come to an accurate conclusion in his 
opinion of the company as a financial 
risk. 


Analysis of Accounts Receivable 


Accounts receivable may be consid- 
ered from several angles: as bills or 


much working capital, 
and proved so unsat- 
isfactory that it was forced to liquidate 
its contracting business. 

The fact that the acceptance of 
notes, for say three or four months, 
reduces the number of times a con- 
cern’s capital can be turned in a year, 
consequently cuts down the profits to 
be made. 

How about discounting notes receiv- 
able at the bank, you ask? Well, 
bankers are certainly justified in help- 
ing the worthy merchant in turning his 
capital by accepting good notes for dis- 
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count, especially if they are rated in 
Dun’s or Bradstreets’. 

In this connection, however, the 
griter has observed cases in which a 
company short of working capital has 
become embarrassed through having its 
contingent liabilities (Notes discounted 
at the bank) turn into direct obliga- 
tions through non-payment, and result- 
ing in a bad financial situation, after 
the company has temporarily eased its 
fnancial situation through the co-op- 
eration of a bank. It is for this rea- 
son that the conservative banker or 
merchant looks well into the condition 
of the company expected to pay the 
note, this particularly, if the customer 
asking for the discount reveals a state- 
ment short of working capital. 

Now, let us take for consideration 
the analysis of receivables, from the 
point of view of maturity. What the 
maturity of a receivable is depends 
upon the sales policy of the particular 
concern. 

Certainly, from a banking angle 2% 
ten days, 30 days net, is more advan- 
tageous than 60 to 90 days, as the 
shorter the terms, the less capital there 
3 tied up, and the nearer approxima- 
tion there is to the cash basis, the more 
liquid the business is apt to be. 

Following upon the last deflation 
period, when collections were univers- 
ally slow, the writer recalls an inter- 
view with a large coal operator. It 
sems that scores of carloads of coal 
had been sold to some large railroad 
companies, but the long terms of sale, 
and the renewal or extension of time 
which had to be temporarily granted, 
caused the mine operator a shortage of 
cash which made it extremely difficult 
for him to meet his weekly payroll. 

Again, in some clothing lines, such 
as millinery, while goods are presumed 
to be sold on 30-day terms, the money 
often does not come in for 60-90 or 
more days. Consequently the proprie- 
tors are at a loss to know, at times 
what action to take. They appreciate 
the fact that undue pressure in credits 
often causes the loss of substantial cus- 
tomers, who are slow to pay up. Busi- 
hess men must continue to cultivate 
good-will, sometimes at a loss. 


Bankers have not infrequently found 
that stores doing an open account busi- 
hess, must have much more capital to 
operate when collections are slow, than 
's generally appreciated by those who 
are new to enter the field. 

It is but natural that the quick turn 
over, and short terms of sale, have also 
an advantage, in that the proprietor 
has an opportunity to re- 


ested in encouraging short-term sales 
as far as possible, making for a more 
liquid statement, and quicker return 
on the invested capital. 


Safety in Numbers 


Most interesting is an analysis of 
the receivables in a statement from the 
point of view of size and number. 

While it might be said that to have 
a few large customers is an advantage, 
from the point of view of operation, 
still there is truth in the old axiom 
that there is safety in numbers. 

The writer recently had an incident 
brought to his attention of a large 
eastern manufacturing concern which 
had employed a middle western firm to 
handle its advertising. However, a 
change in policy made it advisable to 
switch agencies, and as a result, the 
firm losing the business had to prac- 
tically liquidate. 





Washing Machine Company 
Financial Position 


Quick Assets 

Current Liabilities 

Ratio Q. A. to Liabilities 

Surplus Quick Assets 

Other Assets ... seuesee see 
Total Assets Less Current Liabilities... 
Less Mortgages and Reserves 

Net Worth .. . 
Capital—Preferred 

Capital—Common 


$78.666 | 
34.443 | 


13 tol 
$44,223 


48,277 


48,277 
50,000 


1,722 
Total Sales 
Loss .. 1,722 
Dividends Paid sonanece 
Charged off, depreciation and bad debts 
Carried to Surplus .... 


QUICK ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in bank 
Notes Receivable .. 
Trade or Bank Acceptances 
Accounts Receivable 
Mdse. finished 
Mdse. unfinished 
Raw Material 
Listed Stocks and Bonds 


OTHER ASSETS 


Real Est. Plant, ete. 

Machinery and Tools 

Goodwill, Patents, Patterns, etc 
Due from Officers, ete 

Unlisted Stocks and Bonds 
Deferred Charges 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Notes Payable (unsecured) 
Trade or Bank Acceptances 
Accounts Payable 

individual's Deposits 
Contingent Liability Accounts 
Receivable Pledged 


OTHER LIABILITIES 


| 








Bankers have cases of this kind come 
up so often that they welcome a state- 
ment which has a good distribution of 
moderate sized customers. 

While the paper work incident to 
handling the very small orders, involv- 
ing but a few dollars, is costly, there 
is also revealed a certain evenness in 
operation which tends towards more 
stable conditions. But even the small 
mail order business reflects collection 
situations, on the one hand, while a 
few very substantial customers, on the 
other, might not feel a temporary 
credit situation; this might prove, in 
turn, an advantage. 

“All that glitters isn’t gold,” and all 
receivables set forth in a financial 
statement may not be the equivalent of 
gold. Bankers have learned in the 
“University of Hard Knocks” that a 
statement may have a bounteous array 
of accounts receivable, but if at ma- 
turity only a small portion of them 
come in, and the current ratio of assets 
to liabilities is low, financial embar- 
rassment not infrequently results, with 
consequent loss in credit standing to 
the concern through its inability to 


pay its obligations when they fall due. 


Value of Reserves for Bad Debts 


Reduced to a last analysis, there are 
only two kinds of receivables: Good or 
Bad. There are relatively few com- 
panies doing a large volume of busi- 
ness that find all their accounts good, 
and it is for this reason that the bank- 
er looks with favor upon a statement 
in which the customer has set up a 
reserve for bad accounts. 

A short time ago the writer called 
upon a large paint concern. When the 
question of receivables came up, and 
the president was asked how he found 
collections, he said: 

“Whenever we have an account more 
than thirty days past due, we write it 
off the books.” “Why is that?” I 
asked. “We do not wish to deceive 
ourselves,” was the reply. “While we 
collect over 989% of all our accounts,” 
he continued, “we, at the same time, 
do not wish to budget our future busi- 
ness operations on a basis which would 
include past due accounts.” 

Again and again, bankers have 
found that in periods of “tight money,” 
spotted business conditions, slow col- 
lections, an investigation of the receiv- 
ables on a statement will indicate a 
slowing up process, which, if there be 
a shortage of working capital, may re- 
sult in a serious financial difficulty. 

“Just what should one list on the 

statement as an account re- 








build his stock frequently 
from the open market, and 
by so doing takes advan- 
tage of ever changing mar- 
ket rates. If the terms of 
sale make possible only a 
turn-over of twice a year, 
would be expected that a 
Serious drop in the market 
outs make it impossible 
f a recovery for the cur- 
Tent season; and thus it is 





Here we 
notes from customers. 


difficulties. 


——— Reserve Accounts 


A low current ratio of quick assets to liabilities indicates 
a@ shortage of working capital which might result in financial 
It is for this reason that the freshness of receiv- 
ables is of primary importance to the banker and merchant. 











that the bankers are inter- l= 


have receivables which are largely in the form of 
Investigation showed a shrinkage in 
net worth for the past year of $1,814.58, which, coupled with 
the fact that collections are not what they would be if normal, 
would indicate that some of the receivables are slow, and that 
the customer’s paper will have to be renewed in whole or in 
part by the merchant. 


ceivable?” you ask. The 
answer to this is—goods 
which have been sold un- 
conditionally. 

If merchandise 
out on approval, loaned, 
etc., surely these items 
should be kept separate on 
the books. Still, occasion- 
ally the banker finds a con- 
signed piece of furniture, 

(Please turn to 
page 866) 
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What the Northwestern Roads Would 
Earn If Freight Rates Were Increased 


Outlook for These Carriers Swiftly Grows Brighter 





By J. A. POLLOCK, Jr. 


















Table I—What the Northwestern Roads Would Earn Under Proposed Increases in 


Freight Rates 












Earnings Actual 

1924 

a gs Times Interest 3.53 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Po ese Common $12.82 
minge { Times Interest 0.92 

Chi. Milwaukee & St. Paul { Per Share Preferred nil 
Per Share Common nil 

{ Times Interest 1.62 

Chicago & North Western ;{ Per Share Preferred $ 7.00 
| Per Share Common 4.20 

= | Times Interest 1.10 
Chi., St. Paul, Mil. & Omaha Per Share Preferred $ 7.00 
Per Share Common 1.34 





RE 


{ Times Interest 


With Pooled 

















Northern Pacific.............. 


) Per Share Preferred $ 7.19 
{ Times Interest 2.08 
) Per Share Common $ 6.14 


With 5% Increase With 
Increase —Potter Plan Incre 
4.23 3.80 5.06 
$16.32 $14.18 $20.53 
1.21 1.43 1.56 
$ 3.70 $ 7.57 $ 9.9] 
nil 0.56 2.87 
2.04 2.06 2.55 
$10.00 $10.00 $11.37 | 
7.31 7.47 11.37 | 
1.80 1.71 2.25 
$ 7.00 $ 7.00 $10.86 
6.73 5.64 10.86 
2.30 2.20 2.60 
$ 8.92 $ 8.24 $10.99 
232 2.48 263 | 
$ 7.92 $ 8.84 $ 9.71 





















T is peculiar to commentaries on 
I economic and financial misfortunes 

to hazard the opinion that matters 
can get no worse,—that the turn .in 
affairs must be at hand. Too fre- 
quently, these seemingly lightly con- 
sidered beliefs are confounded by mat- 
ters going from bad to worse. It re- 
quires, nevertheless, a considerable 
stretch of the imagination to adduce 
anything of a fundamental character 
which can be added to the present ills 
of the railroads of the Northwest. For 
nearly a decade the credit of this once 
prosperous group of carriers has been 
on the decline. 

There is little doubt, however, that 
this particular cycle has come to its 
low point with the collapse of the great 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road. The same failure compelled affir- 
mative action looking towards the re- 
lief and rehabilitation of the earning 
power of these systems. These relate 
to a revision of the rate structure, and 
are embraced in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s announced deter- 
mination to conduct a nation-wide in- 
vestigation of rates in conformity with 
the Hoch-Smith resolution, the appli- 
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cation of the Western carriers for 
prior and separate consideration, and 
the so-called Potter Pooling Plan. 

The principles involved in rate mak- 
ing are clearly defined. The charges 
levied by public utilities are subject to 
the limitation of a fair charge. - Like- 
wise, as superfluously accorded in the 
Transportation Act, they are entitled 
to a fair return on the _ invest- 
ment. The former recognizes a long 
established principle of common law; 
the latter is a constitutional guaran- 
tee. Congress empowers the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to regulate 
rates, which shall be such as to yield 
a fair return upon the value of 
the property devoted to transporta- 
tion, and which for the time being may 
be considered to be 5%%. As shown 
in the joint petition of the 64 Western 
carriers, in no year since the passage 
of the Transportation Act has this re- 
sult been even approximated: 


Year United States Western District 
SE seek 2.91% 3.12% 
ee 3.60% 3.45% 
SN: aha 4.48% 3.96% 
Pre 4.33% 3.87% 





Certain not fully determined consid- 
erations can slightly alter the value of 
these exhibits, but no amount of dis- 
cussion can alter the fundamental equi- 
ties of the case. Variations in the char- 
acter of traffic and in the rates upon 
different commodities have contributed 
to a highly divergent return within 
Western territory itself. Thus in 1924 
the carriers of the Northwestern re 
gion earned a return of 3.12% against 
4.21% for those of the Central West 
and 4.34% for those of the Southwest. 
Attention is also directed to inequali- 
ties in the increases accorded to the 
three major districts. Thus revenues 
per unit of transportation were in 
1924 for the whole United States 50% 
above the 1911 base, for the Eastern 
District 76%, the Southern District 
36%, and the Western District 28“. 


Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Higher Rates 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion, therefore, except by disrezarding 
the Constitution and disregarding its 
instructions from Congress, appears 
have little choice in the matter. This 
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prospect of higher rates, makes it per- 
tinent to examine, for the benefit of 
those who may be interested, the re- 
suits to be obtained by the larger 
Northwestern lines under various con- 
tingencies. 

Two definite proposals have been for- 
mulated. The combined Western car- 
riers have jointly petitioned for an 11% 
increase in freight rates. The solution 
propounded by Mark W. Potter, re- 
ceiver of the St. Paul and recently In- 
terstate Commerce Commissioner, is 
more complicated. Mr. Potter takes 
the position that conditions in the West 
will not at this time permit of more 
than a 5% increase, that this will »e 
insufficient to save the weaker lines 
and that some other expedient must be 
found. 

Accordingly, it is proposed to in- 
crease the level of rates by 5%, the 
resulting increment of revenues to be 
poled and redistributed among the 
carriers in the proportion that each 
rad’s failure to earn a fair return 
bears to the failure of the group to so 
earn a fair return. Space is not here 
afforded to discuss this ingenious plan 
to the extent that it merits, nor to 
point out the many practical draw- 
backs inherent in its operation. Suf- 
fice it to say that the most serious ob- 
jections so far adduced state first that 
it is socialistic, secondly, or collaterally, 
it results in placing a premium on in- 
eficiency, and lastly, as a compulsory 
measure it is illegal. The writer is not 
lacking in conviction on these points. 
The proposal is to be condemned on all 
grounds. 

Naturally, the commission’s views on 
the rate question are undisclosed. It 
is not, however, illogical to anticipate 
in the final result a compromise of the 
various viewpoints. This might well 
result in a straight 5% increase, or 
greater and lesser increases on differ- 


ent commodities yielding in the aver- 
age 5%. Accordingly, there is given 
herewith the results actually obtained 
by the larger Northwestern railroads 
in 1924, and the hypothetical results 
which may be predicated upon a 
straight 5% increase, a pooled 5% in- 
crease, and a straight 11% increase of 
freight rates. Table I works out the 
effect upon the securities and Table II 
summarizes the dollar results. 

A study of the figures reveals a sur- 
prising statistical improvement result- 
ing from a relatively small increase in 
rates. The Potter plan, while bring- 
ing increased revenues to all six roads, 
would, as compared with a straight in- 
crease, be favorable to St. Paul, North- 
ern Pacific, and Northwestern and un- 
favorable to the Burlington, the Omaha 
and the Great Northern. Here we have 
an immediate apparent instance of un- 
fairness in the pooling plan. The 
Omaha is the smallest and, excluding 
St. Paul, the least robust, say, of these 
six lines. Yet it in effect must give 
up a portion of its gain to swell the 
total of the relatively strong Northern 
Pacific. It may be pertinently men- 
tioned that St. Paul gains more under 
the arrangement than any other car- 
rier, and more with a single exception 
by several millions of dollars. This 
may to some degree account for the 
lack of support accorded the plan by 
other lines, although it is to be hoped, 
as is undoubtedly the case, that the 
omission is founded upon a clear vi- 
sion of the issues at stake and refusal 
to surrender principle to the expedi- 
ency of the moment. 

In addition to the direct gains from 
rate increases to the various compa- 
nies it should be noted that Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific, as joint own- 
ers, are indirect beneficiaries in Bur- 
lington’s added earning power, while 
Chicago Northwestern in the same way 


benefits in the improved position of its 
subsidiary, the Omaha. 


Effect on Various Roads 


Previous reference has been made to 
the loss of credit of these carriers. In 
a strict use of the term, that is the 
capacity to borrow, neither the Hill 
lines nor the Northwest-Omaha alli- 
ance have been without credit. On the 
contrary they have been entirely cap- 
able of borrowing at reasonable rates 
upon any occasion. The answer of 
course lies in the exceedingly sound 
capital structures of these concerns, 
both in respect of earning power and 
the proportion of funded debt to capi- 
tal stock. For instance, both Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern have in 
each year since Federal control earned 
their present 5% dividend and while 
the margin may have been slim, the 
difference between earning $5 a share 
on their approximately $250,000,000 of 
stock and not earning interest charges, 
is in each instance something over 
$12,000,000. In the broader sense of 
popularity with investors, however, and 
more particularly in the ability to 
finance through sale of stock, their 
credit has certainly suffered a severe 
decline. 

St. Paul’s position, of course, in- 
volves a different consideration. Lack 
of credit forced its receivership; reor- 
ganization will restore its credit. The 
plan, it will be recalled, calls for sub- 
stitution of approximately one-half of 
the company’s fixed interest bearing 
debt for bonds whose interest will be 
contingent upon earnings. Likewise, 
fixed interest requirements will be cut 
about in half and the showing in the 
appended tables, which for comparative 
purposes has been continued on the old 
basis, improved to a corresponding ex- 
tent. 

(Please turn to page 850) 














Table 11—Revenues of Northwestern Roads as Affected by Proposed Freight Rate 
Increases 





Road 


Increment 
from 5% Inc 


Freight Rev. 
1924 Actual 


Increment 
from Pooled 
Increase 
—Potter Plan— 


Increment 
from 11% In. 





Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


$119,773,873 $5,988,694 





Chicane. Milwaukee & St. Paul 


120,070,603 


$2,319,080 


10,493,423 


$13,175,126 
13,207,766 





Chicago & North Western 


103,516,754 5,175,838 





Chicago, St. Paul, Mil. & Omaha 


20,019,002 


7,000,950 


5.411.185 
797,697 


~ 11,386.843 
2,202,090 








Great Northern 


86,144,671 4.307.234 


2,606,908 ~ 9.475,914 





Northern Pacific 


73,422,540 3,671,127 


5,945,724 8,076,479 





Net Ry. . 
Income 1924 
Actual 


Plus 5% 
Increase 


Plus 11% 
Increase 


Plus Pooled 
Increase 





Chicazo, Burlington & Quincy 


28,742,112 34,730,806 





Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul 


18,972,106 24,975,636 


41,917,238 
32,179,872 


31,061,192 
29,465,529 





— 


Chicago & North Western 


16,784,051 21,959,889 


22,195,236 28,170,894 





Chicago, St. Paul, Mil. & Omaha 


3,408,989 4,409,939 


4,206,686 5,611,079 





Great Northern 


24,201,287 28,508,521 


26,808,195 33,677,201 





Northern Pacific 


19,861,077 23,532.204 


25,806,801 27,937,826 
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Public Utilities 


Are Public Utility Holding Company 
Stocks Too High? 


Their Position from the Investment Viewpoint 


HE stocks of electric power and 

light holding companies have had 

an amazingly Cinderella-like 
career. For years they were neglected 
by the general public, except for here 
and there a particularly long-sighted 
investor or a specialist, while their in- 
dustry kept doubling its gross revenues 
each five years. In the last two or 
three years, however, talk of “giant 
systems,” “superpower,” and the like 
has struck the public imagination, 
many stocks have doubled and tripled 
in value, and the question for the in- 
vestor is now: are these stocks over- 
valued as they once were undervalued? 

Southeastern Power and Light com- 
mon, for instance, was selling at 52% 
in February—in July it touched 159. 
In the same period Adirondack Power 
and Light jumped from 33 to 100, 
National Power and Light from 184% 
to 354, General Gas and Electric con- 
vertible preferred from 80 to 260, and 
a number of equally startling advances 
can be cited, as in the accompanying 
table. Most interesting of all, from a 
practical standpoint, the present prices 
of these stocks are in every case only 
a few points off from the high of the 
year. 

This whole interesting group of com- 
panies is distinguished by two things: 
in the first place, they are holding com- 
panies, that is, they do not own physi- 
cal property themselves, but derive their 
income mainly from the ownership of 
stocks in companies (directly or through 
intermediary holding companies), 
which are engaged in the business of 
producing and distributing electricity. 
In the second place, their total out- 
standing common stocks bear only a 
small proportion to the total amount of 
securities in the hands of the public 
representing such properties. 

Both these factors have played their 
part in the tremendous advances in 
these stocks. It has been stated above 
that the gross income of the electric 
power and light industry has doubled 
every five years. The efficiency of the 
industry has increased still faster. 
Thirty years ago a generating unit of 
over 100 kilowatt capacity was a 
rarity; today turbines of 60,000 and 
80,000-kilowatt capacity are being 
built, with a tremendous reduction in 
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cost per kilowatt-hour. Rates have 
gone down, broadening the market for 
electricity, particularly as almost every 
other item of living or manufacturing 
cost has gone up, but generating and 
distributing costs have gone down still 
faster. 


Growth in Consumption 


In 1892 the Commonwealth Edison 
Co., which supplies current to the city 
of Chicago and neighboring territory, 
and has always been one of the most 
efficiently-operated properties in the 
industry, obtained 1% million kilowatt- 
hours annually from each _ million 
dollars of its investment; today it ob- 
tains 15 million kw.h. a year per million 
dollars. 

Thirty years ago the small station 
could distribute current only within a 
radius of a few miles; today current 
is carried 700 miles across country on 
huge transmission cables at 100,000 
volts or more and stepped down at 
sub-stations into lower voltages suitable 
for city distribution. 

In the last ten years the population 
of the country has increased 15%, but 
the number of consumers of electricity 
has gone up 250%. The feeble carbon 
filament bulb of ancient days has been 
replaced by metal filament and gas- 
filled bulbs which give better light at 
a third or a fourth of the cost per 
candlepower, the electric range has 


been made practicable kitchen equip- 
ment, the electric refrigerator is com- 
ing into its own, and in countless ways 
each customer has been trained to use 
more and more electricity. 

On the industrial side, huge in- 
dustries such as the aluminum, electric 
steel, graphite, carborundum and car- 
bide industries have been built up on 
the basis of cheap and abundant power, 
and the big electric companies have 
made it profitable for more and more 
industries to abandon their own power 
plant and get their supply from the 
big central stations. Being wholesale 
customers, their rate is much lower 
than that of household consumers, 
often only a third of the latter. 

So much for the phenomenal growth 
of the industry. To account for the 
market situation of the stocks we are 
considering, we must also look at the 
effects of the holding company form of 
organization, which may now be said 
to dominate the field. According to 4 
recent estimate, 135 holding companies 
in the United States had outstanding 
41.3% of the total capitalization of the 
electric power and light industry and 
received 47.8% of its gross revenues. 
As more and more small companies are 
absorbed into large systems, these per 
centages may be expected to increase. 

The holding company did not get 4 
real foothold in America until New 
Jersey, the “Mother of Corporations, 
passed its famous permissive laws ™ 
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1988. At first it was confined to in- 
dustrial companies and railroads, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad being the first 
modern holding company and_ the 
“rusts” such as the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, the American Sugar Refining 
Co., etc., its most famous representa- 
tives. 


Holding Company Margins 


Much has been said and written 
about the advantages and disad- 
yantages of the holding company: that 
it makes it easier and cheaper to 
fnance, that it can command a higher 
grade of administrative and engineer- 
ing talent, and can make a more 
successful bid for public good-will than 
the small isolated company on the one 
hand, and that it tends to be over- 
centralized and impersonal, possibly 
neglectful of the interests of security- 
holders of the operating company on 
the other. 

In any case, it is here to stay. What 
interests the investor more than any of 
the foregoing is that the common stock 
of a holding company bears somewhat 
the same relation to the entire property 
as a margin deposit does in the se- 
curity market to the entire market 
value of a block of stock. 


The theory of margin trading may 
be summed up in an example. Assume 
that 100 shares of 
U. S. Steel are 


Now take the case of a_ public 
utility, let us say, of the following 
financial structure: 


5% Bonds 

6% Preferred Stock 

Common Stock ($100 par) 
20,000 shares or 


$5,000,000 
3,000,000 


2,000,000 


. +.» $10,000,000 


Total Capitalization 


Let us say that the following rep- 
resents its income statement for 1922: 
Gross Revenue $1,400,000 
Operating expenses, deprecia- 

tion, etc. 700,000 

700,000 

250,000 

180,000 


Net Income 

Bond Interest 
Preferred Dividends 
Balance for Common 270,000 
or $13.50 a share. 


It will be noticed that the $700,000 
of net income represents only 7% on 
the entire capitalization, that bond in- 
terest is earned 24/5 times over, and 
preferred dividends nearly twice over, 
while the common stock shows the ex- 
cellent earnings of $13.50 per share. 

Now let us make the reasonable 
assumption that to double its property, 
the company has had to double the 
amount of its outstanding bonds and 


preferred stock without issuing any 
additional common, and let us also 
assume that its gross and net have 
likewise doubled, a condition which 
has been equalled or bettered in prac- 
tice by many companies. Then the 
financial set-up would be as follows: 


5% Bonds 
6% Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 


$10,000,000 
6,000,000 
2,000,000 


$18,000,000 


A hypothetical earnings statement 
for, say, 1927 would then be: 


te DEE :« pcsnnwnekon 2,800,000 
Operating Expenses, depreci- 
ation, etc. 1,400,000 
1,400,000 
500,000 
360,000 


$540,000 


Net Income 
Bond Interest 
Preferred Dividends 


Balance for Common 
or $27 a share. 


It will be clear that the earnings 
per share of common will be bigger the 
more its property is increased through 
the issue of preferred stock and bonds 
preceding it, in the same way as profits 
are proportionately bigger in a spec- 
ulative transaction the smaller the 

margin. 








bought at 115 on 
a ten-point mar- 
gin, in other 
words, that $1,000 
are used to con- 
trol a purchase 


Table I—Utility Stocks as ““Margins” 


How the Future Has Been Discounted 


(All figures as of end of 1924) 


Now a holding 
company is a de- 
vice whereby a 
small amount of 
capital can con- 
trol a much 
bigger amount 





of $11,500. Then 
if Steel goes from 
115 to 125, that 


is to say, an Steck 


Other 
capital- 
ization of 
outstanding holding co. 


Earned 
per share 
1924 


Div’d 
rate Yield 


Recent Amount 


price 


through owner- 
ship of securities. 
Take the hypo- 
thetical $10,000,- 


Other securi- 
ties of system 
in hands of 
public 





increase of 10% 


So’eastern Pwr. & Light 


31* 


$0.60 *1,700,000 shs $23,605,400 $72,487,816 _ 


000 corporation 





in the market 


National Pwr. & Light.. 333 $6.00 


1.80% 16.18 122,078 shs 


12,393,100 109,185,538** 


just described, 





price, the profit 
will be $1,000 on 
amargin of 


Amer. Light & Traction. 213 


7.00 3.29 318.937 shs 


of $100 par 


16.01 


14,236,200 158,670,000+ 


and call it the 
X YZ Company. 





$1,000, or a profit 


Amer. Gas & Electric... 


78 1.00n 1.29 4.33 1,235,966 shs 


62,122,050 132,480,000t 


Suppose that the 
XYZ Corporation 





on the margin of 


Middle West Utilities.... 106 


5.00 4.72 14.43 202,050 shs 


50,800,620 198,536,0003 


(Please turn to 





100% 


book values. 





a With extras in stock. 


*After impending split-up @ 5 for 1. **Including common stocks of subsidiaries at 
tNecessarily incomplete; minimum figures. 
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Table Il—Neglect and Splendor 


Price Range Since 1917 of Ten Holding Company Common Stocks 








1917 
Stock H L 


1918 
H L 


1921 . 1922 


1919 
Ez L H L H L 


1920 
H L 


1923 1924 1925 Recent 
H L H L H L Price 





American Gas & Electric.146 87 98 


bid 


120. = bid 92 bid 124 95% 185 143 


237% 155* 650° 217% 421%* 340 390° 





National Power & Light.. .. 


60% 39 204 72% 354 184% 333 





General Gas & Electric... 1 bid 


16% 4% 80 15 250°* 200 220** 





Georgia Light, Pwr.& R'ys .. 


4% 5& 11% 7% 81% 67% 





78 82% 445 300 





Carolina Power & Light.. 25 bid 
Appalachian Power 2% bid 


40 28 93 65 81 





Middle West Utilities.... 64 22'4 


24 15% 


53 36% 93 50 124% 82% 106 





Lehigh Power Securities... .. 


17% 117 82 140 





United Light & Railways. 50% 24 38 


bid 


30. = bid 16 35 25 


165 


71 170 135 680¢ 222% 667% 





Western Power Corp bid 18% 


10% 


24% 16% 22 17 30% 20 


30 26% 46 23% 70% 30 58 





*Based on old stock, split 5 for 1 in 1923. 


Power @ 1 to 5. 


——— 





**Based on exchange of 4 now shares for 1 old. 


tBased on exchange for United Light & 
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Bonds 
The Outlook for Bond Values 


Influence of Rising Commodity Prices on 
Bonds Likely to Be Negative—Money Outlook 








prophecy all through 

Wall Street that we have 
witnessed the highest prices 
for bonds, and that beginning 
with this Fall they will decline 
further and further. In point 
of fact, the average price of 
bonds is already a trifle over 
one point less than it was in 
June, and in August the ten- 
dency to a recession in price 
has not been checked. To the 
pessimists this is the beginning 
of a long story of decline. 
They look to increased money 


Toros has been free 


The bond market is at such an interest- 
ing point that complete analysis of the 
situation has become necessary. 
article goes into the fundamental aspects 
of the broad questions affecting bond 
values. It ought to be examined carefully 
by all investors holding bonds. 


for the very best 
and %% 


quality, 
for ordinary ac. 
commodation. The rise in 
money rates this Summer 
has not as yet surpassed 
that rate of seasonal advance, 
and as yet gives no clear in- 
dication of going beyond it. 
Yet there is scarcely any stu- 
dent of the subject who does 
not believe that some perma- 
nently higher level will either 
be reached this Fall, or at the 
least is clearly indicated this 
Fall. 
There 
therefor. 


This 


are many reasons 
The first is that 





rates permanently, and there- 
fore to higher bond yields. 
Higher bond yields mean lower bond 
prices. 

There is no question that the aver- 
age price of bonds attained this summer 
was the highest since 1917. It is not 
far from being the highest in a genera- 
tion. The average price of selected 
bonds this May was 85.10, and it is the 
culmination of an upward movement 
from the low price of 65.57 in May, 
1919. Bond prices tended downwards, 
on an average from 1902 to 1921, and 
since then have gone sharply upwards. 
Hence there can be no question that 
bond prices have been abnormally high. 


The Money Rate 


There is a distinct relation between 
bond yields and the money rate. This 
is easy to see for it is obvious that 
money will not flow into bond invest- 
ments, which have a fixed rate of re- 
turn, unless that return is at least as 
attractive as other similar investments 
or commitments. For example, a high- 
grade $1,000 bond with a 5% coupon 
will have to sell for $900 when equally 
attractive commitments are yielding 
5.50%. Ncw money rates have been 
low. Rates on prime banker’s accept- 
ances have hovered near 3.20% lately, 
whereas in 1923 they were well above 
4%. In 1919 they rose even beyond 
5%. On the other hand, it is true that 
in 1924 they were at one time as low as 
2.06%. As for call money that is to- 
day hovering between 4 and 44% 
against 5% two years ago, and every 
one remembers the hectic days of 1919 
and 1920 when 25% and 30% rates 
were not exceptional. 

Commodity prices and bond prices 
also bear a relationship. It is obvious 
that when the price of goods is low, 


816 


the holder of a bond with a fixed rate 
of return can purchase more with his 
interest than he can buy when com- 
modity prices are high. Hence a period 
of high commodity prices is one of low 
bond prices and a period of low prices 
is one of high bond prices. Since 1920, 
at least down to the Spring of 1924 the 
index number of commodity prices 
showed a pretty consistent decline, and 
this was undoubtedly the prime reason 
for the rising price of bonds. 

There has been a pronounced re- 
versal of both money and commodity 
price tendencies. The most commonly 
cited index number of commodity prices 
shows a 7% increase since last May 
and a 13% increase over August, 1924. 
Prices of commodities are not only ris- 
ing but we seem to be definitely in for 
a period in which they will continue 
their gains. The price index of com- 
modities is now at its high point since 
the Fall of 1920 and when we remem- 
ber that the price of bonds has risen 
coincidentally with the fall in this in- 
dex number, there can be little reason- 
able doubt that a continued tendency to 
higher prices indicates a continued 
tendency to a recession in bond prices. 

The price of money is more compli- 
cated. Money rates are undoubtedly 
somewhat higher than they have been 
for some time. But of course there is 
always a heavy seasonal demand for 
credit at about this time, and this is 
always a purely temporary phase. The 
price of bonds seldom reacts to this 
seasonal pressure on the money market, 
as all trained observers know that a 
long-term yield can not be affected by 
merely a monthly variation. 

The seasonal advance in rates on 
commercial paper is known to be about 
% of 1% between July and October, 


a period of rising prices 
is a period of increasingly active 
commercial operations, and that 
these operations require considerable 
new financing. It is also true that in 
a period of rising prices, business men 
who know that they can realize good 
profits do not hesitate to swing more 
and more business on borrowed money 
and are willing to pay more for the 
accommodation. This relation between 
rising commodity prices and rates of 
interest is a basic situation. 


Brokers’ Loans 


There are other important factors. 
The increased need for commercial ac- 
commodation will compete with the 
needs of the stock market. Brokers’ 
loans are now $2,000,000,000. Then 
the reduction of the British rediscount 
rate from 5% to 4%% will call back 
some of the $200,000,000 in American 
money that flowed into London this 
year. Let American rates go up even 
to their full seasonal expansion, and 
that money can do at least as well 
right here. It has been assumed there- 
fore that the lowering of the British 
rediscount rate would act as a check 
on our own rate being advanced. But, 
as a counter-tendency, we must finance 
the Fall situation here, and it may be 
needful for the Federal Reserve Banks 
that maintain a 3%% rate to advance 
the rate in order to check the rather 
serious tendency to inflation that would 
result from the conjunction of rising 
prices and easy money. 


Effect on Bonds 


Bonds have already felt the effect of 
the reversal, for the first time in years, 
of the tendency of these basic ™- 
fluences which determine the price o 
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this yield and 4% only is consider- 
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ably affected by the money market. 
|| The other 4% will move in accordance 
with other factors. Hence, an in- 
——T 90 creasing average bond price may not 

= || affect Sao Paulo at all. In 1921 when 
85\| money rates were high, these bonds 
sold to yield 8% and in 1925 when 
80|| they have been low, they have sold 
| to yield 8%. It does not follow 
75 | that they will repeat this history, 

| because the spread between the rising 





4 STREET RAIL money rate and the other rates 
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1 MUNICIPAL = + ~ + 
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US. GOVERNMENT BOND AVERAGE 


might remain constant, and so the yield 
go up to 9%, say. 

A class of bonds that are not likely 
to be much affected by the money situ- 
ation are those which are dependent 
very considerably for their quotations 
on the position of the issuing company 
in its own industry. For example 
Southern Railway obligations have im- 
proved with the improvement in the 
| position of the company, and this in- 
|| fluence has been so powerful that the 
quotations would inevitably have 
90|| counteracted any general factors bear- 
ing on bond prices. 

Certain clear conclusions emerge from 
85 this study. The first is that the declines 
_____J} jin price will be proportionally greatest 


~ 65 


8 











1—____ 


among the higher-grade bonds. The 


The above graphs show clearly the difference in fluctuations between secand te that these dectines will be lem 


Government bonds which are almost on a pure money rate basis and than normal in the case of railroad 


other high-grade bonds where money rate and other factors enter. bonds as 


bonds. In July the decline was in ex- 
cess of one point, and in August has 
already gone further by a quarter of a 
point, the decline totalling 1.35 points. 
This has been the case although the 
railroad bonds have, owing to special 
circumstances, resisted the brunt of 
this decline. In computing this figure, 
convertible bonds have been excluded 
as in a sense they are more than bonds. 
Naturally when there is a buoyant 
stock market, that part of their price 
which is made up of the option on 
stocks tends to be influenced by stock 
quotations. Bonds, of course, have re- 
sponded quite differently to this gen- 
eral tendency. For example, municipals 
show a gain in yield of about .15%, 
whereas high-grade bonds generally 
have risen in yield, since May, by about 
25%. On the other hand, the best 
railroad bonds are selling “as they 
were,” 

The most important question then is 
this: Granted that the price and money 
factors are unfavorable to bonds, have 
these not already discounted the future 
by their losses? Is there any certainty 
that they will go down still further? 

The answer most assuredly is in the 
afirmative. There can be no question 
that this 4% gain in yield, is far from 
measuring the combined pull of all the 
negative influences. There is every 
Treason to believe that before the end 
of the year, the average yields of high- 
grade bonds will advance by at least 
another .25% and that the tendency 
will continue into next year. But all 
bonds will not be affected to the same 
extent; many will resist this change 
with much more success than others. 
There is a great opportunity for dis- 
‘rimination. There is more opportun- 
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better earnings and more 
equities make the intrinsic position of 


ity for discrimination, in that while the bonds better. It is also true that 
the basic factors of prices and money newer offerings of bonds will suffer 
rates determine bond yields, they do most considerably as they must im- 
not do so in a simple, direct, easily mediately make their rate more at- 


traced manner. 


It is in these “wrin tractive in order to be able to dispose 


kles” that many bonds find temporary of their holdings. Convertible bonds 


shelter. 


will resist the money and price situa- 


One positive influence is always pres- tion only so long as the stock market 
ent. Bond prices decline as profits remains constructive, but whenever a 
grow, hence equities and earnings back decline will set in, then that decline 
This checks the will be added to the decline in money 


of the bonds grow. 
decline considerably. 

It will be clear to all that the price seen. Bonds that sell at tremendously 
of a bond is made up of many factors. high yield levels for a _ variety 
First there is the pure market yield of reasons, will on the whole fare best, 
on money, and the safer a bond the because full weight has already been 
more it approximates to this point. given to all those phases that tend to 
Then there is the question of maturity, make them undesirable, and the pure 
of marketability, of redemption possi- yield basis has largely been disre- 
bilities at a premium, of conversion garded in such computations. 


into stock. etc. 
Every bond is a 
compound of some 
of these, and often 
of as many as a 
dozen other basic 
factors. A Liber- 
ty bond approxi- 
mates closely to 
the pure money 
rate because there 
is no question as 
to safety, mar- 
ketability or 
any other ques- 
tions. On the 
other hand, take 
the Sao Paulo 8s 
maturing in 1936. 
They sell to yield 
8%, about twice 
what Liberties 
yield. It is ob- 
vious that 4% of 


rates, and the cumulative effect will be 
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It will be noted that the general tendency of commodity 


prices is opposite to that of bond prices 
817 


















BONDS 
Cw money rates displayed an 








easier tendency during the past 
two weeks, the renewal rate drop- 


BOND BUYERS’ GUIDE 
ping to 4%, with accommodations ob. 


(Bonds listed in order of preference) 
tainable at times on what is known ip 
HIGH GRADE {| Int. earned the outside market at fractionally 
on entire 
(For Income Only) Apz. Apx. funded lower rates, but time funds remained 
Non-Callable Bonds: Price Yield 


firm. The money market did not, how. 

Great Northern Genl. 7s, 193 cess 109% ~— 5.75 ever, exert any influence on b pri 
Atlantic & Danville Ist’ 4s, —— =— ze ter What tradi y d = prices. 
Western Unien Telogragh Oo, ote 1936 — . . at trading was done in the gilt- 
Now York Béisen Go , Oe, 198 3oat 113% y : edge investment division was on the 
wes » eeee . . ; ; ; 4 F 
ne yy ~ ra tobe aoe 108% , basis of ruling quotations, with here 
New York Dock Co. 4s, a and there fractional concessions, chief 
activity, as has been the case all along, 
Callable Bonds: being witnessed in middle grade issues. 
Armour & 4 Go, Real Batate e%e, 1900 It is true that bonds like the Norfolk 
jo Gas Light & Eid. Sie, 1958 & Western convertible 6s and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio convertible 5s enjoyed 
MIDDLE GRADE substantial advances, but this was due 
(For Income and Profit) to the speculative situation inherent in 
Railroads: the conversion privilege, the issues nat- 

Ouba BR. R. Ist 5s, 1952 urally following the advances i 

St. L. & 8. F. Prior Lien 4s, 1950 t nud I h . : = m bet om these 
Western Pacific lot be, 1048 stocks. In the junior rai list, strength 
New Tork. Ontarle & Voton mre. ¢ continued to be displayed by the old 
Missouri Pacific ist favorites, such as the St. Louis-San 
Francisco adjustment mortgage and 


AAAMA AAA Hor 
SSaSSSasssss 
PH ht ht ht 20 20 mt 9 
SSeSsses 


wt ak 
ass: 


Baltimore & Okie Convortible sue, 1933 
Baltimere & Ohio Rfd. 5s, 198: ‘3 
ri, KE T Pris . - ge . 
= & Mew Tork Ale Line és, 1955. income 6s, Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Ranses City Soutbers Bs. ond Ene. Os. = sea’? convertible 5s, which reached a new 
Rutland RR. ist 4%, 1941... tent a. high above 92, Missouri Pacific general 
4s, the Erie series “D” convertible 4s, 

Chicago Great Western first 4s, and 

bonds of that character. 


Industrials: 


Bouth Porto Rico Ist Mtg. and Col. 7s, 1941 
Binclair Pipe Line 5s, 1942 

Geodrich, B. F., Oo., Ist 6%s, 1947... 
California Petroleum Oorp. 6%s, 1938 
International Paper Co. 1947 ... 


am 
to Pw MD 


Change in Bond Buyers’ Guide 


We have added to the Bond Buyers’ 
Guide, the Cuba Company secured 6s, 
due in 1935, and the Consolidation Coal 
Company refunding 5s, of 1950. These 
bonds appear worth while on basis of 
present market levels. Cuba Company 
Publio Utilities: is a dominating factor in the business 
world in Cuba, controlling both rail- 


Bethlehem 1936 
Armour & Co. of Del. Ist 5%s, 1943 eee 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Ist 6s, 1953.............. 
Union Rag & Paper Mo. Gs. 1948 

Cuba Company 6s, 1935 

Consolidation Coal Co. Rfd. 5s, 1950 


omn 
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Manhattan Railway Cons. 4s, 1990 








Amer. Water Works & —— Corp. Col. 5s, 19384 
Ohio Public Service 7s. 

United Fuel Gas 6s. 1096 

Hudson & Manhattan Refunding 5s, 1987 
American Gas & Electric 6s. 2014.... 

Ameriean Power & Light Deb. 6s, 201 

Kansas Gas & Electric 6s, 1952 ... 
Commonwealth Power Corp. 6s, 1947 

Manitoha Power Company 7s, 1941. 

Market St. Ry. 7s, 1940 


SPECULATIVE 


(For Income and Profit) 
Railroads: 


Cheaapeske & Ohio Conv. 5s, 1946 
Erie Genl. Lien 4s, 1996 


International Great Northern ame 

Chicago Great Western Ist 4s, 

Western Maryland Ist Mtg. 4s, 

Rock Island, Ark. & Louisiana Ist 4%s, 1934. 


Industrials: 


Pan Amer. Petroleum & Transport Conv. 6s, 1934 
Cuba Cane Sumar Ts. 1980. ..........eceeees ° 
Internatioral Mereantile Marine 6s, 

American Agricultural Chemical Co. 7s, 1941.... 
Warner Sugar Refining Oo. Ist 7s, 1941 


Public Utilities: 
Empire Gas & Fuel 7%s, Series ‘‘A.’’ 1937 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 6s, 1968 
Chicago Railways Ist 6s, 1927 
Hudson & Manhattan Adj. Income 5s, 1957 
Interboro Rapid Transit 5s, 1966 aaa 
Third Avenue Railway Rfd. 4s, 1960" ececeooece er eK 


4 This represents the number of times interest on the companies’ entire outstanding funded 
debt was earned, based on earnings during the last five years. Includes government pay- 


ments during period of government operation of railroads. 


(a) Lowest denom., $1.000. (b) Lowest denom., $500. (c) Lowest denom., 
Lowest denom., $50. ¢ Average last three years. f Average last two years. g Average last 
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roads and sugar plantations, the col- 
lateral security behind the issue being 
20 million dollars preferred stock of 
the Consolidated Railroads of Cuba, 
controlling a system aggregating about 
1,000 miles of railway throughout the 
eastern half of the island. During the 
past three years the company has 
shown earnings of around seven times 
interest requirements. The Consolida- 
tion Coal Company is the largest miner 
and shipper of bituminous coal in the 
United States, operating in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, West Virginia and 
Kentucky. The poor market for coal 
and unsatisfactory conditions in the in- 
dustry have been reflected in the pres- 
ent low prices for the bonds, but this 
situation has resulted in an opportunity 
to obtain them on an attractive basis. 
The issue is well secured by assets 
greatly in excess of the value of the 
outstanding bonds, and, even with the 
troubles in the anthracite region, the 
outlook is that Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany’s earnings will show an improv- 
ing tendency. Average earnings in 
normal coal markets have been a little 
over twice interest requirements and 
it is our judgment that the company 
will have no difficulty in caring for its 
interest needs in the future. 

Outside of certain speculative issues, 
the bond market does not offer much 
incentive for investment at ruling quo 
tations. 
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Now Comes the Soft Drink Industry 


Position and Prospects of the Leading Securi- 
ties—Remarkable Rise in Soft Drink Shares 


leading securities markets during the past few years. 


It appears, how- 


T" soft drink companies have had but one permanent representative on the 


ever, that this comparative “old timer” has all along had relatives ‘which 


have lately developed ambitions for a place among the market elite. 


Thus far, 


but two companies have come into prominence.in this respect, although public 
interest in soft drink stocks is, apparently, on the increase. 

Beverages of the non-alcoholic variety have long been one of the popular 
American habits, yet there is more than a suspicion that prohibition has given this 


industry considerable impetus. 


In the case of White Rock and Canada Dry, new 


merchandising policies may also be held partly accountable for rising volume of 


business. 


It is worthy of note that the market valuation of all three companies whose 
stocks are herein discussed has materially increased since the original shares 


were offered to public participation. 


seven times its 1920 low market price. 


Coca-Cola common this year sold at 
Canada Dry, new stock, has lately 


touched quotations considerably more than double equivalent prices for the 


former Class B shares. 


White Rock, at one time last year, might have been 
purchased at one-fifth its present price. 


A review of these companies, accordingly, seems to be in order at this 
time, mainly to determine whether the rise has been justified and what are the 


prospects for further enhancement. 
Coca-Cola, probably the 
best known of the soft 


drink companies, origi- 


nated in the South. Although Coca- 
Cola has existed as a corporate entity 
for a little less than six years, the com- 
pany may trace its ancestors back to 
1886. 

The popularity of the beverage has 
spread to all parts of the United 
States. In 1921 operations were ex- 
tended abroad by formation of the 
Coca-Cola Co. for France, which ope- 
rates a bottling plant in Paris. The 
American tourist may now find his 
favorite soft drink “on tap” in many 
foreign countries. 

Branch offices and manufacturing 
plants are maintained in seven other 


states besides the home establishment 
in Atlanta, Georgia. Sales offices and 
warehouses are distributed throughout 
the United States and, in addition, 
branches together with manufacturing 
facilities exist in Santiago and 
Havana, Cuba. A Canadian subsidiary 
has extensive ramifications in the Do- 
minion. 

Coca-Cola’s capital structure is sim- 
ple. . It consists of 8.0 millions 7°% 
cumulative preferred stock and 500,000 
shares of no par common. Two million 
dollars of the original preferred stock 
were retired early this year. It is prob- 
able that, eventually, the entire issue 
will be called. 

The character of operations is such 
that Coca-Cola requires a _ relatively 


small fixed investment in land, build- 
ings, equipment, etc., in proportion to 
total capitalization. In fact, the actual 
asset value of the common stock was 
not greatly in excess of $3 a share, 
according to the 1924 balance sheet. 

This fact should not be too greatly 
stressed, however. Under ordinary 
business conditions, Coca-Cola has 
shown high earning power based upon 
the demand for its product. This de- 
mand has been built up and stimulated 
by extensive advertising. Hence, 
while good will, formulas and trade- 
marks are valued at 20.66 million 
dollars, this figure seems a justifiable 
capitalization of intangible, but none 
the less valuable, assets. 

At odd times, the company has suc- 
cessfully foiled attempts of competitors 
to market substitutes. Counterfeits, 
sold under thinly disguised plays upon 
the Coca-Cola tradename, have like- 
wise been brought to grief in the 
courts. Even granting the possibility 
of duplicates, it seems improbable that 
rival manufacturers. will seriously 
disturb the company’s business in view 
of its well established reputation. 

On the score of financial position, the 
company is also well fortified. More 
than 6 million dollars has been turned 
back into the business during the last 
half-dozen years, after payment of pre- 
ferred and common dividends. At the 
close of 1924, working capital stood at 
4.43 million dollars, of which approxi- 
mately 40% was cash. 

The company’s net profits, however, 
have shown considerable variation. 
Sugar, by all odds, is the most impor- 
tant ingredient in the raw materials 


Statistical History of Coca-Cola 
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Protit & Loss 
Surplus 


Gross Sales Working 
Dollars Capital 
— —— In Millions ——— 


$24.29 $3.05 
32.34 0.87 
28.46 Ll 
21.05 4.07 4.50 
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White Rock Mineral Springs Co. 


Record of Earnings 

















novenees a. Ist Pra Pr so 
*1921 ...$1,870,453 $286,004 + $1430 + 5.00 + 0.48 
*1922 ... 2,007,366 494,584 + 24.72 + 7.09 + 1.42 
1923 ... 2,619,351 776,180 38.81 « 12.73 2.55 
1924 ... 2,921,818 889,400 4447 = 14.99 2.99 











*Years ended June 30. tOn basis of present capitalization. 

















composing Coca-Cola. Accordingly, net 
earnings are closely related to the 
state of affairs in the sugar industry. 

Inventory losses and high sugar 
prices cut into profits during the de- 
flation era, so that, in 1920 and 1921, 
net for the common stock was equiva- 
lent to but $2.88 and $3.29 a share re- 
spectively. In the next three years, 
earnings averaged $9.60 annually and 
in the first quarter of 1925 were $2.80 
against $1.49 the year before. The 
low level of sugar prices and recent 
relatively stable markets in that com- 
modity have, unquestionably, aided 
profits materially. 

The common stock has lately ad- 
vanced to a new record high at 146 in 
expectation of a stock split-up which 
would probably involve an increase in 
dividend payments. The rise in Coca- 
Cola has removed the shares from 
bargain levels, however, so that com- 
mitments at the prevailing market 
price of 142 would seem to involve a 
considerable measure of speculative 
risk. Furthermore, there are prospects 
that sugar will be higher next year 
which would affect the company’s 
earnings, to the extent to which sugar 
advanced. 

Though a sound investment issue, 
the prospect of retirement of the pre- 
ferred stock at par removes this se- 
curity from the field of prospective 
purchases, unless it can be bought be- 
low the redemption price. This latter 
seems an unlikely contingency. 





Canada Dry Ginger 


Cc ADA Ale, Inc., has risen 


DRY from comparative 


obscurity in this country to a position 
of prominence in the soft drink indus- 
try within a short space of time. The 
business started in Canada thirty-five 
years ago as J. J. McLaughlin, Limited. 
In 1921, it made its debut in the United 
States. 

Little headway seems to have been 
made prior to 1923 when, in the spring 
of that year, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
a New York Corporation, was formed 
to take over the domestic trade. With 
the application of aggressive merchan- 
dising policies, the business began to 
make rapid strides. 

Changes in the corporate organiza- 
tion have been kaleidoscopic. Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, a Vir- 
ginia company, acquired the Canadian 
and New York corporation last year. 


820 


Quite recently, the Virginia concern, in 
turn, gave way to a Delaware company 
of the same name. This transfer was 
effected through the exchange of four 
shares of stock in the new company 
for each share of Class A and B stocks 
in the older enterprise. 

Canada Dry now has an authorized 
capitalization of 800,000 shares no par 
common stock, of which 428,000 shares 
are outstanding. Plant and properties, 
valued at $812,943 at the close 
of 1924, comprise the bottling plants 
of the original Canadian unit at 
Toronto and Edmonton, together with 
its 100 acre spring water property. A 
new plant was built at Hudson, N. Y., 
in 1923. These establishments bottle 
ginger ale under the tradename 
“Canada Dry.” The company is un- 
derstood to contemplate erection of an 
additional plant at Chicago. 

Balance sheet as of December 31, 
1924, showed working capital of $948,- 
194 compared with $292,723 in the year 
previous. Ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities was better than 5% 
to 1, denoting a sound financial con- 
dition. Recently, the company paid a 
balance of $72,000 due on account of 
an $80,000 mortgage incurred when the 
Hudson plant was built and is now free 
of funded debt. 

Unfortunately, no data is available 
with respect to past earning power. 
However, net profits in the six months 
ended June 30, 1925, were equivalent 
to $1.42 a share on the basis of present 
capitalization. Dividends were inaugu- 








April. Similar 
extras of 50 cents a share. 

Assuming a probable dividend of $1 
a share for the new common stock, this 


security, selling around 41 on the New 


York Curb Market, would seem to be 
making allowance for future expan- 
sion in earnings to no small degree, 
Obviously, the issue cannot be recom. 
mended as an investment. 
considerably wider field 


Mite Roa 
than either of its sister 


companies. That is to say, its products 
are diversified, including “White Rock” 
water, sarsaparilla, ginger ale and root 
beer, “Still Rock” table water, and 
“Clysmic” water and ginger ale. 

The business was founded in 1883, 
three years prior to the birth of Coca- 
Cola. The White Rock trademark 
was then first used and has come to be 
well known among soft drink fans. 
National Water Co. predecessor to 
White Rock, was formed in 1906. In 
1914, the present title was adopted. 

The company owns the White Rock 
and Still Rock Mineral Springs at 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, and the Clys- 
mic Springs located in the same state. 
The business, properties and trade- 
marks of the Sun Ray Beverage Co. 
were acquired in 1919, including the 
historic tunnel Sun Ray Spring at 
Ellenville, N. Y. 

Several changes have been made in 
the capital structure since 1906 but, 
to make a long story short, White 
Rock now has 2.0 million dollars of 
first cumulative 7% preferred stock 
and 1.0 millions second, non-cumu- 
lative participating 5% preferred 
ahead of the 200,000 no par common 
shares. The junior issue is held in a 
voting trust which expires November 
1, 1928. 

Financial structure is exceptionally 
strong. The company has no funded 
or floating debt. As of March 31, 
1925, current assets amounted to 1.46 

(Please turn to page 859) 





White Rock covers a 








Fixed Assets 


Plant & Properties . $812,943 








Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. | 
Balance Sheet, Dec. 31, 1924 


Goodwill, etc. 395,048 Class B Stock.... 111,000 
Miscellaneous 103,094 Purchase money 
ere 80,000 | 
Current Assets 
0 eres $339,753 Curvent Liabilities 
Notes & Accts. Notes & Accts. pay. $129,990 
Pre ae 411,974 Mise. accruals . 80,348 
Inventories ...... 406,805 ee 404,27 
Total Assets. . . .$2,469,617 Total Liab. ...$2,469,617 
— 


Capital Liabilities 
Class A Stock... . $1,664,000 











rated with the payment of 75 cents a 
share on the old Class A stock in 
August, 1924, and a like amount was 
paid to the Class B shareholders last 
cash disbursements 
were declared in June together with 
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Certain-teed Products Corporation 





A Growing Industrial Company 


Expansion in Earnings and Scope of Operations 
—Outlook for Common and Preferred Stocks 


ERTAIN-TEED is one of those 
companies that may boast having _ bonds. 


carved a large place in the world 
from modest beginnings. Its predeces- 
sor, General Roofing Co., began opera- 
tions at St. Louis twenty-one years ago 
with an initial investment of $20,000. 
Gradually the business grew, pushed 
along by aggressive management and 
the judicious reinvestment of earnings. 
In these early years, General Roofing 
confined its sphere of activities to the 
manufacture of prepared roofings. 
Even today, the greater share of 
Certain-teed’s sales arise from the 
manufacture and distribution of this 
class of material. 
In the course of time, however, Gen- 
eral Roofing gathered a number of 


established plants under its wing. 
After acquisition of still more proper- 
ties in 1917, which materially 


broadened the scope of the company’s 
business, the old concern terminated its 
career. The present Certain-teed 
Products Corporation fell heir to the 
greatly enlarged enterprise and under 
the same management has continued 
the policy of expansion. 

Certain-teed now manufactures a 
great variety of products, re- 


certain outstanding purchase money 
The latter had been isued in 
connection with the purchase in 1920 
of Thomas Potter Sons & Co., Inc., 
manufacturers of linoleum, floor cover- 
ings, oil cloth, etc. 

With the acquisition of the Cook, 
Standard and Acme properties, it was 
deemed advisable to reappraise Certain- 
teed’s assets and adjust surplus ac- 
count to reflect sound values. Although 
the company has annually expended 
large sums in advertising and building 
up good will, the latter item was, at 
this time, written down from 3.92 mil- 
lion dollars to one dollar. 

The growth in assets is reflected in 
a comparison of the 3.31 million dollar 
valuation placed upon fixed investments 
as of December 31, 1918, and the 17.14 
million dollars at which these items 
were carried in the balance sheet for 
June 30, 1925. Expansion in working 
capital has kept pace. Thus, while 
Certain-teed reported current assets 
1.45 millions in excess of current lia- 
bilities at the close of 1918, at the end 
of last June this figure stood at 8.19 
million dollars. 

In addition to the present funded 


debt of 7.59 million dollars, the com- 
pany has two classes of preferred 
stocks ahead of its 132,000 no par com- 
mon shares. Of these, 4.49 millions 
are first 7% preferred and 2.67 mil- 
lions second 7% preferred. Both senior 
issues are entitled to cumulative divi- 
dends. The first preferred shares are 
redeemable at $115 a share and the 
second preferred at $110. Dividends 
in both cases have been paid without 
a break since the present company was 
organized. 

Common stockholders have not been 
so fortunate. A payment of $4 in 1917 
was followed by two years in which 
no disbursements were made. A divi- 
dend of $5 a share was paid in 1920, 
after which followed four more lean 
years. Last July, dividends were re 
sumed at the rate of $4 a share. 

Though the company came through 
the dangerous deflation period with a 
loss of but $602 in 1921, after meeting 
its preferred dividends, past  per- 
formance shows that its business is 
rather sensitive to industrial condi- 
tions. Net profits available for the 
common stock have fluctuated between 
a maximum of $12.44 a share in 1917 
and a minimum of nothing in 
1921. Last year, a balance 





lated to the protection and 
furnishing of buildings of all 
sizes and types. These include 
asphalt shingles, building and 
insulating papers, paints, var- 
nishes, enamels, and the like. 

Manufacturing operations 
are carried on in_ sixteen 2 
plants well distributed over 
the country, the annual capac- 
ity being such that the com- 
pany stands in the front rank || 
of prepared roofing and build- 
ing material producers. Sales 
are effected through approxi- 
mately 75,000 independent 
dealers and distributors scat- 
tered throughout the United 
States. Recently, Certain-teed 
reorganized its sales and ex- 
ecutive departments to pre- 
pare for the handling of 
foreign business on a larger 
seale, 





MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 


 7-Year Record or CERTAIN-TEED PRopucts 





PRICE 
RANGE 





of $6.65 a share was shown. 
For the first six months of 
1925, net was equivalent to 
$5.71 a share on the common 
compared with $2.64 in the 
corresponding period a year 


—} Ff) ago and $4.56 in 1923. 

















An 8-million dollar issue of 
6%% bonds was sold in 
April, 1923, to finance the 
absorption of the Cook Linole- 
um and Standard Inlaid Manu- 
facturing companies, makers 
of Linoleum products, and the | 
Acme Cement Plaster Co. a fj 
large producer of gypsum and || 








The management has shown 
itself capable and ‘progressive 
and it would appear that earn- 
ing power should continue the 
tendency toward expansion. 

Net profits in 1923 and 
again in 1924 were affected, 
| to a considerable extent, by 
|| the extraordinary expenses in- 
volved in getting the newly ac- 
quired properties into proper 
| co-ordination with the com- 
| pany’s existing organization. 

Certain-teed faces its best 
period since earnings in the 
second half-year normally run 
| to heavier totals than the first 
} half. Net for 1925 should ma- 
terially exceed the $11 a share 
indicated by results achieved 
in the six months ended June 
30. As a speculation, there- 
fore, the common stock seems 
fairly attractive at recent 
prices around 52 where the 








of this bond issue was also 





| 0 
&ypsum plaster products. Part || 1918 
—® 


99 920 192i 22 1923 1924 


issue affords a yield of 7.7% 
on the basis of the current $4 
4 dividend. 








used to retire the balance of 
for AUGUST 29, 1985 
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MERICANS live well. The aver- 
A age American table supports 

more delicacies and a wider va- 
riety of staples than that of any other 
country in the world. Whatever may 
be said about our taste in other things 
no one can deny that in food we appre- 
ciate quality as well as quantity. Even 
quality demands standardization, and 
standardization in food necessitates 
large scale production. Large scale 
production cannot be obtained without 
big producing organizations, and big 
producing organizations as they in- 
crease their scope of operations must 
find new capital. New capital can be 
obtained in Wall Street. Hence, Wall 
Street’s food investment. 

The common and preferred stocks 
and bonds of food companies in which 
Wall Street already is interested at 
present have a market value of at least 
three billion dollars. Of this amount, 
as the table shows, $2,592,271,000 of re- 
cent date was contributed by commen 
and preferred stocks of companies hav- 
ing one or more stock issues traded on 
the New York Stock Exchange or the 
New York Curb. The gross sales of 
these companies cannot accurately be 
estimated, but certainly are not less 
than $8,000,000,000 per annum and 
probably are over $10,000,000,000. 


Wall Street’s Interest Recent 


Of the 59 companies tabulated only 
14 were traded in Wall Street prior to 
the World War, exactly the number 
introduced to trading since the begin- 
ning of 1923. During the past year, 
Wall Street’s investment in food com- 
panies has appreciated roughly $640,- 
299,000 in market value in spite of 
poor business conditions in the sugar 
and corn products industries; and at 
least $450,000,000 (current market 
value) of new food stocks have been 
introduced to trading in the past two 
and a half years. 

Two of the most interesting devel- 
opments have been the initiation into 
the financial community of the baking 
and ice cream industries. This year’s 
new offerings include ice cream stocks 
by two of the more conservative houses 
in the Street. The market valuation 
of the baking stocks now is over $700,- 
000,000, or substantially larger than 
that of any other food group. Aside 
from National Biscuit and Loose-Wiles, 
both of which sold at only a fraction 
of their current market appraisals, 
prior to late in 1923 the world’s finan- 
cial center had no interest in baking 
and considered ice cream something 
decidedly frivolous. 
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Growing Popularity of Food Stocks 


as Investments 


Eyes of Investors Opened to Possibilities in This 
Group—New Giants Rising in the Industry 


. 


Furthermore, if market prices are 
a test, the food stocks have acquired 
an enviable position as investments. 
Fourteen food stocks now offer a divi- 
dend yield of less than 4%. Eliminat- 
ing the sugars, essentially speculative 
and just now depressed because of an 
unfortunate equation between demand 
and supply in the commodity, and drop- 
ping from consideration several of the 
smaller and less significant companies 
whose stocks offer a very high yield 
through rather doubtful dividend rates, 
the yield of the entire group is under 
6%. 


Good-Will Value of Nationally 
Advertised Brands 


Perhaps the high yields are to be 
explained by the fact that the market, 
in many cases, has discounted the 
growth of the company’s business some 
years in advance as in the case of 
Kraft Cheese, Childs, Shattuck, Na- 
tional Biscuit, etc.; but in not a few 
cases it is recognized that the food 
companies are almost “deficit-proof” 
and can maintain dividends through 
any ordinary and through almost any 
extraordinary depression. In some re- 
spects the food shares, that is, the bet- 
ter ones, are comparable with the to- 
bacco shares. Whether people work 
or loaf they smoke and eat, and food 





very definite good will value just as 
tobacco brands. The financial commu- 
ity and the investing public is rapidly 
becoming convinced that there is just 
as much value to high quality and de- 
pendable good will as there is to actual 
tangible assets, and most food com- 
panies are based on good will which it 
has taken years and millions to de- 
velop. The huge market appreciation 
of such companies as National Biscuit, 
Postum, General Baking, Continental 
Baking, Corn Products, United Fruit, 
and National Dairy Products has been 
an object lesson to stock market fol- 
lowers and to bankers. Food compa- 
nies have remarkable speculative ap- 
peal, especially if well managed and 
adequately financed. 































Trend Toward Big Units 


Because many of us are too near to 
obtain an advantageous perspective, 
we do not realize that the outstanding 
economic development of the past ten 
years has been the growth in the per- 
centage of the country’s total business 
done by large corporate organizations. 
The small business man is finding it in- 
creasingly hard to compete with the 
big corporations and gradually is be- 
ing absorbed or driven out of the pic- 
ture. Strangely enough while this is 
going on the attitude of the public to- 




































brands nationally advertised have a ward big corporate organizations is 
Wall Street’s Food Investments 
Recent Market 
& reed he Mey font Average 
Sreseeres From ng task ye ve 
Six Meat Packers........ $482.850,000 $66,904,000 7.3% 
IR 6 cnacaecneaeee 282,360,000 42,712,000 8.5% 
re 64,950,000 28,505,000 6.8% 
Five Groceries........... 33,319,000 7,180,000 5.1% 
Five Misc. Canners....... 101,886,000 35,818,000 5.4% 
Five Restaurants......... 98,015,000 28,015,000 5.9% 
Two Beverages........... 79,048,000 37,957,000 5.7% 
Three Cereal Prods...... 184,578,000 40,795,000 5.3% 
Nine Bakers............. 701,180,000 250,714,000 5.8% 
Two Fruit Growers...... 247.200,000 51,700,000 5.8% 
Six Dairy Products....... 99,875,000 42,840,000 5.0% 
Four Candy Makers...... 17,011,000 7,159,000 7.8% 
TD scmdindwaletienaa $2,592.271,000 $640,299,000 
*Yields of dividend paying issues only. - 
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ing more friendly rather than 


Statistics show that the 


percentage of total business done by 


big 


concerns has been increasing stead- 
ily for the past fifty years, but it is 


oly in very recent years that the prej- 
ydice against the big chain store sys- 
tems and large food producers has be- 
gun to disappear. Small business men 
have found unlimited opportunities as 
executives in big organizations and the 
public is increasingly interested in na- 
tionally advertised brands and in stand- 


ardization. 


The trend is now pronounced enough 
so as to be evident even to those who 
do not make it a life work to study 
economic movements and financial de- 
Obviously it has just be- 
gun. Probably hundreds of new food 
concerns will make their debut to the 
fnancial community during the next 


velopments. 


ten years. 


Some, of course, will be 


doomed to failure; but others will rise 
as new giants just as Continental Bak- 
ing has risen during the past three 
years. While the near future may see 
some food stocks crumble in value along 
with other over-boomed industrial se- 
curities, food’s invasion of Wall Street 
has just started. 


Securities and Commodities 
Analyzed in This Issue 
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Preferred Stocks 


HERE was very little activity in 

the preferred share market. 

High-grade issues changed hands 
at ruling quotations. Baldwin Loco- 
motive preferred was an exception, 
breaking sharply on sales of one hun- 
dred shares. On the other hand, New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis preferred 
and Chesapeake & Ohio were in de- 
mand, advancing three and four points. 
In the speculative rail list, Western 
Pacific preferred spurted up four 
points. Consolidated Cigars preferred, 
introduced in the Guide in the last is- 
sue, also advanced four points. Austin, 


Nichols & Company preferred was like- 
wise a strong spot, advancing three 
points. Public utilities were quiet with 
no features. Business was quiet and 
transactions showed no change from 
ruling levels. The high-grade issues 
are now selling at prices which have 
probably discounted their investment 
value, but, in the lesser known issues, 
there are still good opportunities not 
only for very attractive income return, 
but also for enhancement in value of 
the principal and we feel this section 
of the list is deserving of consideration 
by investors. 
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(LISTED IN ORDER 
Named. 
| 


INDUSTRIALS: 
Famous Players-Lasky Oorp. .........--- (e).... 
Pure Oil Oo. comv. pd. .........eeeenee Pieces 
American Beet Sugar Ce. .........+.55> 
National Department Steres............ (o).... 
Austin, Nichols & Co... . 2.6... ccc cccccencenenes 
Worthington Pump & Mfg. ‘‘A’’........ 
Orpheum Cirouit .......ccceeeeeeeeeeees Piicece 
International Paper Co. .........+e+s++ (e).... 
Delgo WreS., WO. coccccccecccsceceses Giacse 
Consolidated Cigar Corp. .............+. Giscose 
PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
American & Foreign Power Corp........ 
Hudson & Manhattan Ry.............. (n-e).... 
SPECULATIVE I 
RAILROADS: 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pac......... (6-T7%).... 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern................ | 
Western Pacific ....ccccccccccsscsceces 





(c) Cumulative. (n-c.) Non-Cumulative. 
(w) Average for last two years. 
(x) Average for last three years. 


PREFERRED STOCK GUIDE 


These Stocks Are Selected as Offering Best Opportunities in Their Respective Classes, 
Taking Into Consideration Assets, Earnings and 


SOUND INVESTMENTS 


INDUSTRIALS: 
General Motors Corp............-sssee: 
Cluett-Peabody & Co. .......cccccccnces (e).... 
| Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. Ist............. (e).... 
Studebaker Corporation ...........+++++ (e).... 
Schulte Retail Stores Corp.............. ae 
Gimbel Brothers, Ino. ............ese00+ (e).... 
| Baldwin Locomotive Works ............ 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. .........-+.+++++ (o).... 
American Smelting & Ref. Co........... 
American Steel Foundries .............. (o).... 
U. &. Industrial Aloohol Oo............. ae 
Associated Dry Geods Oo, Ist........... ee 
PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
North American Co, ........0..eseeeees (e).... 
Philadelphia Company ............+-... 
RAILROADS: 
Chicago & Northwestern ............... (e).... 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis......... 
Chesapeake & Ohio conv................ (e).... 
MIDDLE GRADE 
INDUSTRIALS: 
Bush Terminal Buildings Co............ (e)... 
Brown Shoe Co. .....ccceccccccccevcnce (e).... 
Cuban-American Sugar Co. ............. Piicese 
Armour & Co. of Del............ccceeee 
-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ..........ss005 Piicecs 
Genl. American Tank Car Co........... CD ecces 
Natl. Cloak & Suit Co. ............055- es 
PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
Radio Corp. of America A pfd.......... 
Amer. W. Wks. & Elec. Corp. Ist...... | 
Public Service of N. J. ..... 6. cee eennee iat 
RAILROADS: 
Baltimore & Ohio .........5.ceeeeeune (n-o).... 
Bangor & Aroostook ....... oeecgooccces 
Colorado & Southern Ist pfd.......... (n-o).... 


SEMI-SPECULATIVE INVESTMENTS 


——————E SS 


OF PREFERENCE) 
Financial Condition ef the Companies 





Div. Rate Times 
Approx. Approx. t Divid'd 
per Share Price Yiela Earned 
7 112 6.3 (y) 5.1 
7 106 6.6 3.5 
7 105 6.7 2.5 
7 118 5.9 20.0 | 
8 113 7.1 (w) 10.0 | 
7 104 6.7 3.3 
7 107 6.5 3.2 | 
7 115 6.1 4.5 
7 lll 6.3 1.7 
7 110 6.3 6.7 | 
7 111 6.4 5.2 
6 98 6.1 4.0 
3 50 6.0 (w) 6.9 
3 49 6.1 5.6 
7 lll 6.4 . 
6 96 6.2 (y) 3.7 
6.50 lll 5.9 9.0 
INVESTMENTS 
7 100 7.0 1.1 
7 105 6.7 3.9 
7 97 7.2 7.5 
7 97 7.1 (w) 2.3 
7 107 6.5 2.8 
7 102 6.9 4.0 
7 102 6.9 4.5 
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7 96 7.3 1.3 
6 97 6.2 (x) 1.3 
6 77 7.8 1.0 
(y) Average for last four years. 
t Average number times earned last five 
years. 


























International Combustion Engineering Co. 





A Low-Priced Stock of More Than 
Ordinary Promise 


Int. Combustion’s Remarkable New Processes 


VERY once in a while an inven- 

tion comes along. so_ revolu- 

tionary in character as to force 
important changes in the industrial 
activities of the country. There is now 
at hand sufficient evidence that the 
patented fuel-saving devices controlled 
by the International Combustion Engi- 
neering Co. mark a new epoch in com- 
bustion engineering and that power 
plants throughout the world will be 
forced to abandon methods heretofore 
pursued in the burning of coal and 
adopt modern ideas. 

The importance of a new method 
that will materially reduce the cost of 
fuel is hardly to be overestimated in 
its possibilities. It affects practically 
every industry, and in view of the 
highly competitive conditions existing 
today, manufacturers cannot afford to 
overlook anything that will lower their 
operating costs. 

International Combustion Engineer- 
ing has perfected what is known as the 
Lopuleo system for burning coal in 
pulverized form. Many industrial and 
power plants have already adopted this 
system and have been able to show a 
substantial reduction in costs. Through 
pulverization, cheaper grades of coal 
can be burned, or when better grades 
are used, the heating power is intensi- 
fied. Moreover, pulverized coal leaves 
practically no ash, and produces no 
smoke. 

International Combustion Engineer- 
ing is the only large organization in 
this field, and has received practically 
all the large contracts for this fuel- 
saving process up to the present time. 
Among the important organizations 
now using pulverized coal plants 
erected by International Combustion 
are the Ford Motor Company, Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway & Light, De- 
troit Edison, Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating and West Penn Power. Re- 
cently, the company was awarded a 
$1,000,000 contract by the New York 
Edison Company. 

A new development in the affairs of 
International Combustion Engineering 
has been the perfecting of a process for 
low-temperature distillation of coal, 
which has possibilities of overshadow- 
ing in importance even the Lopulco 
system. This 1ew method distills the 
pulverized coal, yielding a motor fuel, 
tar, gas and other by-products, leaving 
a residue of pulverized coke which is 
burned under the boiler. While this 
process has not as yet been fully 
demonstrated in a large plant, prelimi- 
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‘seale. 


nary tests have been of so promising a 
nature that its success appears def- 
initely assured, and it only remains to 
be determined just how great a saving 
will be realized when used on a large 
The North American Company, 
one of the largest public utility com- 
panies in the United States, has already 
entered into an agreement with Inter- 
national Combustion Engineering to 
introduce this system in their plants. 

As an example of the far reaching 
importance of this method, there are 
in England huge quantities of coal dust 
that heretofore have had no commer- 
cial value, and which by distillation 
may be made to return many millions 
of dollars’ profit. The motor fuel situ- 
ation in England is a serious one, as 
the country has to rely entirely on 





International Combus- 


tion Engineering Co. 
Sheet 


Consolidated Balance 
as of Dec. 31, 1924 


Assets 


Plant and equipment... .$ 3,574,275 

Goodwill, patents and 
trade marks 

Investments in other 
companies 

Cash 

Accts. and notes receiv. 

Government bonds 

Materials and work in 
progress 

Deferred charges, etc. 


$12,562,593 


2,101,548 
138,184 


1,802,465 
123,713 


Liabilities 

Capital Stock 

Minority interests in 
subsidiaries 

Funded debt 

Notes and accounts 
payable 

Advances 

Reserves for taxes, 
installations, etc. 


Deferred Liabilities 


*$8,694,658 


56,814 
483,750 


1,006,799 
244,832 


637,648 
18,500 
1,419,592 


$12,562,593 


*Represented by 437,934 shares of 
no par value. 














imports, and it may be that the by. 
products motor fuel developed by this 
process will go far toward solving 
England’s motor fuel problem. 

While there is not sufficient data on 
hand at the present time to estimate 
with any degree of accuracy what 
profits this new system may bring to 
International Combustion Engineering. 
it is believed by those well informed 
on the subject that before long returns 
from this branch of the company’s 
business will be greater than the com- 
bined profits of its other lines. 

The annual report for 1924 only 
showed $2.41 a share earned on the stock; 
but in that year there were heavy ex- 
penses for development work, and actual 
earning power exclusive of certain 
special expense, was probably double 
the amount reported. No statement of 
earnings has been issued covering 
operations for the current year, but 
in view of the many large contracts 
received, amounting to about a 50% 
increase over 1924, a marked improve- 
ment in net earnings is indicated. In 
connection with present earning power, 
it should be realized that the company 
is only in its initial stride. It is the 
largest and most efficient organization 
in the combustion engineering field, 
controlling the most valuable patents, 
and while it has received some large 
contracts, the possibilities in this field 
are so great that up to the present 
time it can conservatively be said that 
the surface has hardly been scratched. 

International Combustion Engineer- 
ing management has been farsighted 
in realizing the unusually favorable op- 
portunities for doing business in for- 
eign fields. In many countries, the 
cost of fuel is of paramount im- 
portance, and manufacturers are un- 
usually receptive to devices that will 
bring about savings in this regard. In- 
dications are that in the future the 
company’s foreign business will equal 
in importance its domestic activitics. 
Already important progress has been 
made. In England the company }8 
linked up with Vickers, Ltd., the lead- 
ing engineers of that country, and sub- 
stantial contracts have been taken. Ia 
Germany it is affiliated with the 
Stinnes interests. There is also 4 

rench subsidiary. ; 

In France the company has taken in 
the first six months of this year nearly 
50% more business than al! of last 
year, and last year the French business 
amounted to about one million dollars. 
In Germany, an order was recen 
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taken for 1.5 million dollars, and since 
April Ist, inclusive of this order, busi- 
ness booked in Germany has totaled 
over 2.5 millions. Additional important 
developments are anticipated in this 
country shortly. In Southern Spain, 
the company has contracted to build 
and operate a power plant which will 
run well over 4 millions. In Italy, a 
contract has been closed for installing 
the first of a series of stations with 
pulverized coal. Recently the first pul- 
yerized fuel plant was put into opera- 
tion in Birmingham, England, at a 
cost of about 1 million dollars, and 
proved a decided success. Another in- 
stallation of the same type is to be 
made very shortly at a similar cost. 
The idea of burning coal in pul- 
verized form and the use of all-steel 


furnaces is taking rapid hold on all 
the countries of Europe. Compared 
with the brick or water-cooled furnaces, 
the steel furnace is far more efficient, 
and less expensive in the long run. A 
broad movement toward adopting more 
economical methods of fuel combustion 
has unquestionably started abroad, and 
with International Combustion Engi- 
neering already firmly established in 
this field, it should receive the cream of 
the business. 

The capital structure of the company 
is a very simple one. There is only 
$483,750 funded debt, no preferred 
stock, and 437,934 shares of common 
stock of no par value outstanding. In 
May, stockholders voted to increase the 
authorized capital stock to 750,000 
shares. President Leonard stated at 


the time that it was not the intention 
of the directors to offer to stockholders, 
or to sell any of the additional stock 
authorized in the immediate future. 
Later on, however, part of the new 
stock may be offered to shareholders 
involving valuable rights. 

Since 1921 dividends have been paid 
at the rate of $2 per share per annum. 
Obviously, when a company is expand- 
ing its business as rapidly as is the 
case with International Combustion, it 
has good use for surplus earnings, and 
for that reason it is probable that the 
dividend policy will be conservative for 
some time to come. ; The farsighted in- 
vestor, however, will be willing to 
forego large immediate returns in view 
of the promise of substantial rewards 
in the future. 








IMPORTANT CHANGES IN CAPITALIZATION OF LEADING COMPANIES 


Actual Changes Reported Since Our Issue of Aug. 1 
DU PONT (E. I.) DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


AIR REDUCTION CO., INC. 


Aug. 12—Purchased: the assets of the GAS TANK RECHARGING May 1—Acquired: 
about 90% of the $15,000,000 Cap. St 

ty Sen iterotieranehd . Spolinpnetina ay Rurrsriey emery: $13,300,000 
july 15—Arranged to sell: part of the $23,000,000 Pfd. Stk. of the 
ECURITIES CO. then held............. 

Aug. 10—Paid: to Com. Holders a Div. of 40% in Com. Stk. 


COMPANY. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
Aug. 1—Consolidated: with the PACIFIC BANK, under the name: 
“AMERICAN EXCHANGE-PACIFIC NATIONAL B 


ANAGERS’ 
ANK”"; 


through exchange of $1,000,000 new Cap. Stk. of the American 


Exchange for equal Am’t of Cap. Stk. of the Pacific. 


AMERICAN SUMATRA TOBACCO CO. 


Aug. 15—Receivers made 2d payment: of 25% on principal of out- 
f., 74% cv. g. Notes and all other undisputed 
together with 6% Int. to date. 


© Xs TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. (See International 
Tel. & Tel.) 





standing 5-Yr., s. 
i. iA aA: Aah A 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS & ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


West Penn Co.) 


Aug. 24—Retired: at 105, Bal. of 6% Participating Pfd. not pre- 
viously exchanged under offer of July 24 (See our Issue of Aug. 1). 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., INC. 


Jan, 16—Issued: for cash, Add. Com. Stk.. 
ATLANTIC GULF & WEST INDIES STEAMSHIP LINES. 
Aug. 14—Receiver of the NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL STEAM- 
SHIP CO. (“WARD LINE”), a subsidiary, discharged: parent Co. 
having purchased, at 95 and 2-Yrs. Int., its $5,103,000 5% Bonds, 
and having agreed to pay off claims of about $2,000,000 as allowed. 
ar value: of Com. Stk. from $100 to no par. 
‘om. Stk. from 200,000 shs to 300,000 shs. 


Aug. 24—Changed 
Increased: Auth. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD CO. 


July 1—Refunded: prior In. 3%s, '25 with Ist mtg. 5s, " 


BARNSDALL CORP. 


June 2—Arranged to acquire: remaining minority Stk. of POTTER 


(Also see 


GLIDDEN CO. (THE). 


Between Apr. 19 and Aug. 7—Sold: Add. Com. Stk. “At the mar- 
Dn. - suéccks sie aded ie has dininn adhe Raiden anea shs 37,045 
Aug. 7—Increased: Auth. Com, Stk. from 360,000 shs to 500,000 shs 


in exchange for property and working capital, 


of the DU PONT VISCO. 


$8,000,000 
$38,024,360 


FISHER BODY CORP. (Controlled by GENERAL MOTORS CORP.) 
July 31—Acquired: 
$00,000 . ft. of 
MOTOR CAR CO. Purpose was to provide 
ee assured through orders received 

RUCK AND COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 
Mfg.) 


lant at Detroit, Mich., covering 40 acres and 
oor space, formerly occupied by the BUICK 
cilities for increased 
from the YELLOW 


(See Fisher Body and Yellow Cab 


Aug. 18—Offered: to Com, Holders right to subscribe, at $20, to 1 
8 


sh. new Com. for each 9 shs. held 


ec eecdcccccccecece -+++-8hs 40,000 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 


PAPER 


May 2?—Arranged to acquire: all Cap. Stk. of BASTROP PULP & 
] CO., with plant at Bastrop, La. (See our issue of Aug. 1 
in exchange for block of 7% Cum, Pfd..............00.. $1,438,000 
During July—Paid off: all bank loans................... $3,200,000 
INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CORP. 


Aug. 14—Arranged to acquire: all Cap. Stk. of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., INC., a subsidia 


of the 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., INC., which is the manufacturi 


48. 
$75,000,000 co. 


The I. W. 


subsidiary of the AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAP 
E. Co, operates factories in many foreign coun- 


tries, and sales last year were $43,800,000. 


Stk. . . $1,062,450 


KRESGE DEPARTMENT STORES, INC. 





GAS CO., in exchange for its own Class “A” Cap. 
July 1—CORRECTION: Only $1,977,200 of the s. f., cv. 8s, "31 
were redeemed; leaving $3,733,500 Out., in addition to $565,000 
bonds and notes of Subsidiaries. 
CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORP. 
Between July 2 and Aug. 14—Issued privately: at not less than $40, 
Add. Com. St pa ONO0S S55 S6R060080E8 00000 cn cen“? shs 80,000 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RY. CO. 
Aug. 4—Sold: 5% Equip. Tr. Ctfs., '26-"40............... $9,270,000 
CONTINENTAL CAN CO., INC. 
July 8—Arranged to purchase: factory property, formerly owned by 
the NATIONAL CAN CO., at Detroit, Mich.; consisting of 1.75 
acres and 14 buildings, appraised at $320,000; in exchange for $42,500 
ie ee GR GE ie «a cno ctsn en cecessusessncectessees shs 4,000 
DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, LTD., of South Africa; to- 
ether with the ANGOLA, of Southwest Africa (Controlled by the 
ortuguese), CONGO (Controlled by the Belgians), JAEGERSFON- 
TEIN, and PREMIER Diamond Mines—With aggregate Capitaliza- 
tion of $350,000,000, and estimated Annual Production of $65,000,000. 
Aug. 3—Entered into a 5-Yr. agreement: effective Jan. 1, 1926, to 
market their entire output through a new London syndicate, con- 
posed of J. P. MORGAN & CO. (represented by the ANGLO- 
AMERICAN CORP. of South Africa), BARNETO BROTHERS 
of London, and the DUNKSBUHLER interests of Germany. Previ- 
ous combines to monopolize the world’s diamond industry proved 
Eemppo mting, through failure to include the CONGO and ANGOLA 
ines 


DELAWARE & HUDSON CO. 





aus. 26—Increased: Auth. Com. Stk. from 200,000 shs. to 700,000 
shs. 
LACLEDE GAS LIGHT CO. OF ST. LOUIS 
Aug. 11—Sold: 10-Yr. 5%% g. Notes, °35. 
LOUISVILLE GAS & ELECTRIC CO. (Del.) 
Electric Co.) 
MACK TRUCKS, INC. 
uly 7—Organized: a wholly cwned subsidiary, MACK TRUCKS 
EAL ESTATE, INC.; with Cap. Stk. of $1,000,000, and $3,000,000 
6% Notes, '26-'40 Out.; to own and operate service stations of the 
Mack Trucks organization. 
Aug. 8—Offered: to Com. Holders right to subscribe, at $100, to 1 
oh. mow Gams. Gor ates & GOe, BGR. coc cccccccesccsesescces shs 67,946 
MANILA ELECTRIC CO. (Operating Subs. of MANILA ELECTR 
CORP., THE.) a 


. $3,000,000 
(See Standard Gas & 


May 1—Sold: Add. ist rfndg. mtg. 7s, "42 
MARLAND OIL CO. 
Aug. 10—J. P. MORGAN & CO. exercised Bal. of option to pur- 
ee ee, Se, Bn BP ED nnboensesnnescentccctavece shs 155,000 
(Making 635,000 shs purchased, for $22,400,000, since Jan., 1924.) 
MARLIN-ROCKWELL CORP. 
- 11—Increased: Auth. Com. Stk. from 222,805 shs to 300,000 
shs. 
METROPOLITAN EDISON CO. 
June 25—Sold: at $100, Series “B,” $7 Cum, Pfd. Stk.. 


. -$500,000 


shs 17,100 








May 12—Shareholders approved: plan to transfer to new Company- MISSOURI PACIFIC R. R. CO. 
owned sidiary all investments in coal properties, with book value Aug. 1—Redeemed: at par, all Series “C,” ist and rfndg. mtg. Ss, 
of abou TT TTTCT Ce ceetessecsceesesecesessese $27,000,000 " eeccoasene ° ° _ a X $9,044,000 
(Please turn to page 3869) 
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‘Objections Overruled!” 








OD N another page of this department, a We are quite willing to agree that instruction — ° 
T° teacher-reader of BYFI takes up the’ in the subject suggested would be materialistic. h 
cudgels on behalf of Investment Education The same may be said of the multiplication table, : 

in the schools—a cause which BYFI has the wet and dry measures and the problem about 
championed for several years. the boy who had six red apples and halved them. s 
It might be suggested to our fellow- Manifestly, such materialism has its place in the it 


crusaders that the important task for the schools is_ curriculum. It helps to mold properly balanced § s 
not merely to inculcate principles of thrift. That men and women—and that is what education t 








is only half the battle. implies. - 
A man, if he is to be successful as a citizen, a i 
husband and a father, has not only*got to learn Whether the interests of pupils could be aroused J}, 
how to save money; he must also learn how to _ sufficiently to make such courses worth while is, Fe 
handle what he saves. of course, beside the mark. No less success, in this J» 
It is cn this latter branch—or so it seems to us respect, could be encountered than is being met 
—that the schools should lay the greater stress. with in some of the subjects taught today. | 








We do not agree that insurmountable difficulties 
would stand in the way of introducing such in- 
struction. There are many books, covering phases 
of the development of American finance and indus- 


Finally, we see no valid argument in the pleaf 
that school hours are too crowded, as it is, OF & 
warrant additional courses. One or two existing — ° 




















try, which could serve as texts. There are numer- ge pe ne ng = oar — 0 
. . ° re YG y - - > ye o 
ous periodicals which would lend themselves read- UC, Might of necessity be displaced, 0 
ily to reading courses densed. But who would lose thereby? 
J 2g ses. 

While teachers competent to teach the subject ae 
may seem rare, it is inconceivable that, from the The objections are overruled, the motion 1s 0 f 
thousands of intelligent men and women who _ the floor, and it has been duly seconded. All those k 
today grace this profession, a sufficient number of | in favor may so signify by saying aye where F 
qualified instructors could not be found. will be heard. 

fe 
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THE OLD TIMER 





OME investors I know would be a 
5 lot better off if they would confine 
their investing to types of in- 
dustry they know something about. 
How many automobile dealers invest 
in motor stocks? And yet who could 
be much better qualified than they to 
pick and choose in this field? The 
success of a given model means hun- 
dreds of thousands—sometimes millions 
of dollars—to a given company. Who 
knows, ahead of a wide-awake dealer, 
when such a success is being scored? 
* * 7 
NERTIA is a world-wide fault. It 
is that alone which keeps many de- 
pendent persons in the dependent class. 
One costly form of inertia is that 








tion which keeps an investor from widening 
stie. his horizon—learning about new types 
ble. of enterprise with which he has not 
bead been familiar before. 
Ou Only a limited few, for instance, have 
1em. studied and learned about the possibil- 
. the ities of investing, productively, in the 
rced stocks of financial institutions—banks, 
tion trust companies, insurance companies, 
mortgage companies, and the like; yet 
these rock-ribbed (when well selected) 
- Investment types have rewarded their 
= holders on a scale which many of the 
> IS, established corporation securities never 
this will approach. 
met * * * 
KNOW a group of enterprising 
gentlemen who determined, about 
; twenty years ago, to learn all there 
plea was to know about a certain type of 
, to financial institution and then make use 
ring of their knowledge. They are all very 
ral Wealthy men, today, and they control 
-on- one of the largest financial institutions 
of its kind in the world. 
* * 7” 
, MONG the romanticists, the mor- 
0 4 tal most despised is he who 
jose kisses—and tells. 
> it The most despised man in Wall 


Street is he who buys some over-priced, 
ET for AUGUST 29, 1995 





unwieldy stock on his own initiative— 
and then blames Wall Street for his 


troubles. 
* 7 7 


CONGRESSIONAL investigating 

committee, some time ago, is sup- 
posed to have stood aghast when a 
certain well-known Wall Street man 
informed them that he was frequently 
employed to “make” markets in new 
securities. 

Did the learned gentlemen have the 
idea that public interest could be 
aroused in a security by merely offer- 
ing it for sale? 

Security-distribution is a problem in 


merchandising, just like selling soap or- 


hot-cakes. It takes a certain amount 
of drumming to catch the public eye. 


* * * 


OME people think the high-grade 
stocks have been pushed too high 
in recent markets. That is as it may 


It occurs to me to note, however, 
that prices are fixed by supply and 
demand; and to further note that the 
public has never before put as little of 
its money in fake stocks as it is doing 
today. 

In other words, there is much more 
money available today for high-grade 
securities than there ever was in the 
old days. 

a - * 
VEN if the high-grade securities 
do react in price, they at least 
won’t pass out altogether, as the pro- 
motions of blessed memory used to do. 


* * * 


FTEEN years ago, real estate in 

many sections of the United States 
was a drug on the market. Nowadays, 
measured by some pocketbooks, it’s 
very nearly priceless. 

People who buy now might well talk 
with people who tried to sell then. 
There is still such a thing as an ebb- 
tide. 

- a * 

MAN and a woman fell in love 

and were married. They lived 
around from pillar to post, spending 
most of their income on rent for un- 
attractive flats, and saving nothing. 
At the end of three years, they were 
frazzle-nerved—and if you don’t know 
what that means, you’ve never lived 


around from pillar to post and spent 
most of your income on rent for un- 
attractive flats. The man of the house 
never took any vacation because it was 
no fun sitting around home for two 
weeks, and he couldn’t afford a trip. 

One day, visiting an old-time friend, 
a spinster, who lived in a tumble-down 
country home, they heard the plaint, 
“Oh, if I could only get some nice 
couple to buy this house of mine and 
let me pass out my days here.” The 
spinster wanted to be relieved of the 
financial burden; but she wanted to 
keep her home. 

The young husband had an inspira- 
tion. “Give me an option on it for one 
year—let us board here during that 
time—if we like it enough, we will buy 
and you can stay as helper—if we 
don’t you make the profit of the option.” 
The spinster accepted. 

The option provided for a cash pay- 
ment of $1,500, or more money than 
our friend thought there was in the 
world. The penalty was $200. 

The couple managed to get a release 
from their then-current cliff-dwelling, 
and took up their residence in the 
tumble-down home. Inside of seven 
months, they had exercised their option. 

Moral: It’s remarkable how much 
money you can accumulate over a 
year’s time if the incentive is there. 
If the incentive isn’t there get one. 

(Note: The young man managed to 
extract a raise in salary of $15 per 
week. That accounted for about $330 
during the period of which we are talk- 
ing. His wife saved nearly $400 out of 
what had been her housekeeping allow- 
ance; that made over $700. An automo- 
bile, acquired on the first flush of ma- 
rital exuberance was sold for $200, 
bringing the total up to $900. The other 
$600, or thereabouts, they earned be- 
tween them—the husband by writing 
articles for trade magazines, the wife 
in various ways, but principally 
through hand-decorated Christmas 
cards, tally cards, etc., at which she 
had some talent.) . 

(Additional Note: The erstwhile 
tumble-down house is now one of those 
delightful old-fashioned country homes 
you read about. Painting by Husband. 
Hangings, rag-rugs, etc., by Wife. 
Cooking by Spinster. Domestic charm 
by, at present, a three-year-old with 
remarkably curly hair.) 
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Insurance 
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Advising :— 






The I should appreciate your 
advice ~~ what oe con- 

4 sider the beat form of ineur- 
Bachelor s ance to take out so as to yive 
Problem me the following protection: 


Age: 24—~Sinyle. 

Insurance now outstand- 
ing: Accident and sick insurance with the 
Monarch Accident Insurance Co., Springfleld, 
Mase 

Rate $52.00 a year—gives the usual acci- 
dent protection and $25 per. week during sick- 
ness. 

No life inaurance. 

Type of insurance desired: An endowment 
policy incorporating a sick and accident 
feature. 

If you do not believe that this type of 
policy is the best, please give me your recom- 
mendation. Do you consider a straight life 
better? I am working my way throuyh col- 
leye and want to get the best policy, which at 
a later date can be capanded as much as pos- 
sible at the lowest cost. My present salary 
is approgimately $2,100, This coming fall 
my salary will drop to just enough to cover 
living expenses because of my colleye work. 

Any suyyestions from you will be appre- 
ciatcd—F. R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

Your preference is apparently for an 
Endowment Policy—quite natural for 
a young unmarried man of 24 who 
seeks to build up a thrift fund which 
will also furnish ‘insurance protection 
for a dependent during the period be- 
fore the Endowment matures and is 
paid to the insured himself. 

As your present salary will be de- 
creased in the fall when you take up 
your college work, you will naturally 
seek insurance coverage of a perma- 
nent character with not too high a 
premium. You obtain this by means 
of a 35 Year Endowment Policy, which 
will mature as an Endowment in your 
59th year; premiums will run only over 
that. period of life when your income 
will normally be increasing from year 
to year; and the premium payments 
will cease before age 60—at a time 
when a man is prone to wish relief 
from obligations of this nature. 

It is quite probable that you may 
marry later on in life, and will thus 
need family protection, and your 35 
Year Endowment policy will provide 
such coverage over an extended term 
of years. If you live to the maturity 
of the Endowment—your 59th year— 
you will then personally receive the 
proceeds of the policy, and the fruits 
of your saving, a most acceptable addi- 
tion to your assets at that time of life. 

The cost of the 85 Year Endowment 
at your age is attractively low: $20.74 
on the non-participating plan . per 
$1,000 annually. On the participating 
plan (reducible by annual dividends) 
the cost is higher in the early years, 
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(1) A Young Bachelor 
(2) A Student 


—On Their Insurance’ Problems 
By FLORENCE PROVOST CLARENDON 


but in the final results the cost works 
about even. Thus for a little over $100 
a year you can immediately set up an 
estate of $5,000, paying your premiums 


quarterly or semi-annually if this best 


suits your income. The Accidental 
Death Benefit would cost about $1 per 
$1,000 additional while the ‘ull Dis- 
ability Benefit, with waiver of premi- 
ums and monthly income of 1% per 
month for each $1,000 of face value, 
would be about $1 extra per $1,000 of 
insurance. 





The Kindly inform me what 
your opinion is of the Pure 
Student's Protection Life Insurance 
Co., operating in Ohio for 

Problem about 10 years. 


The company insures at 

lower rates than the Old 

Line companies and claims that it can do so 

for the reason that policies are payable only 

upon death, and hare no value as far as a 

loan, ete. They issue no endowment or paid 

up policies. 

Can this company be depended upon as to 
safety, ete.? 

They claim they maintain 105% reserve, 

which no other company can claim.—B. M. D., 
Cleveland, O. 


We have preferred to abstain from 
giving critical or discriminatory ad- 
vice regarding the various companies 
operating throughout the country. We 
would state, however, that according 
to a conservative report on life insur- 












ance institutions published annually 
(Best’s Life Insurance Reports, 1925) 
the Association you name was incor. 
porated in 1912 and had progressed 
satisfactorily. 

Their claim of maintaining a reserve 
of 105% is correct. While this per- 
centage is frequently not obtained in 
fraternal and protective associations, a 
reserve of over 100% is obligatory in 
all legal reserve,—or “Old Line”—com- 
panies, and the 105% you refer to is 
often far exceeded in such Old Line 
institutions. 

You would get pure protection only 
in the Association you refer to, whereas 
in an Old Line life insurance company 
cash, loan and surrender values are in- 
cluded in policies on all the permanent 
forms. These values are attractive 
and important considerations, because 
in event of lapsing or discontinuing 
the insurance there is still a return to 
the policyholder. 

According to rates conveniently at 
hand, I observe that the Association 
quotes a rate of $17.18 per $1,000, in- 
itial premium, on the Whole Life plan 
at age 30. The average death rate so 
far has been low. The rate for a 
similar policy in a non-participating 
Old Line company is $17.19, with the 
advantages that go with the guaran- 
teed benefits of such companies. 








BYFI’S 


Recommendations Table 


(For Small Investors) 


Yield 
$100 Bonds ae Maturity 
St. L. & S. F. R. R. prior lien 4s, ’50........ 75% 5.90 
EE, Ss wis tind Sidib ob sn vide hé0senaneaceiines 991% 5.50 
I go ia goad ode bcd a im enna eric che 89 5.85 
Per Share 
Preferred Stocks — oy Yield 
TE ca eas oe UL 7 106 6.60 
American and Foreign Power........... 7 90 7.7 
American Smelting .................. 7 111 6.30 
hides ccc dvadwecaareetiens. 3% 50 7.00 
IT cig 8 113 7.10 
Per Share 
Common Stocks “— = Yield 
American Tel. & Tel. .................... $9 140 6.40 
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Opportunity Beckons the Young 
Man of Today 





HE little of mine that has 
been published by BYFI 
in the past has dealt 
largely with the age-old 
problem of home-building. 

I should like, assuming 

BYFI’s consent, to veer 
away from my accustomed path in 
this issue. 

An incident which occurred the 
other day led me to wonder 
whether a little wholesome good 
might not be accomplished if a few 
words were offered the younger 
generation on the general subject 
of Today’s Opportunities for Young 
Men. 

The incident was my overhear- 
ing, quite by chance, a discussion 
of the young man’s position under 
present-day conditions. Some six 
or seven youths were engaged in 
the discussion—one of them very 
well known to me. 

They didn’t all agree on the finer 
points of their discussion, but they 
did all agree on their general con- 
clusion which was, substantially, 
this: 

“Three generations ago, and be- 
yond, the young men of the time 
had an undeveloped country in 
which to work out their own 
destinies. The natural wealth of 
that country and the great need 
the rest of the world had of it, 
assured its rapid growth. All the 
young men had to do was to get 
into some essential field and grow 
with it. Today, the country has 
reached a point of development 
where the creative opportunities 
our forefathers had no longer 
exist. All that is left for us now 
is to make cogs of ourselves, fit 
ourselves into the great American 
machine—and grind for the rest of 
our days.” 

It seems to me that, if any num- 
ber of today’s young men feel that 
way about things, it’s high time 
someone set them straight. 


— 8 











An Era of Opportunity 


As a matter of fact, I doubt if 
any civilization or any era in the 
history of man offered greater op- 
portunities for the young man than 
are found on every side today. 

Perhaps the greatest opportuni- 
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By JASON THOMAS 


ties have resulted from the very 
super-development of America 
which was so sadly deplored by 
the young men quoted above. 

As a result of this development, 
innumerable professional and com- 
mercial organizations of colossal 
proportions have been reared up. 
Every one of them calls, not for 
one man or two men to guide them, 
but for dozens—hundreds—some- 
times, even, thousands. Because 
the supply of able, intelligent, ag- 
gressive and educated young men 
is so limited, they are actually 
competing with one another to se- 
cure the services of the few that 
appear. 

Without wishing to cause any 
dissension in camp, I suggest that 
any young man who doubts the 
above consider the abilities of his 
immediate superiors in the office, 
factory, or what-not, where he 
himself is now employed. How 
many of these are actually 
“superior”? How many deserve to 
move further up on the basis of 
real ability? How many are 
equipped and ready to take hold of 
the rudder, in an emergency, and 
guide the ship themselves? Not 
many, if my observation is ac- 
curate. 

Better still, let my younger (and 
perhaps a few of my older) 
readers consider their own attain- 
ments: How many of you are 
equipped now to assume a high and 
responsible position in the field in 
which you are now engaged? 


The Organization of Society 


The remarkable proportions 
which organized business has as- 
sumed, multiplying the responsible 
and high-salaried positions avail- 
able, is not the only source of 
unusual opportunity today. Per- 
haps an even more fruitful source 
is the organization of society. 

Today, so cohesive, so closely- 
knit is the “body public,” and to 
such a degree has the level of civil- 
ization been raised, markets which 
would have been limited by thou- 
sands three generations ago are 
scarcely limited by millions today. 

The young man who has some- 
thing of merit to offer the public 


today is assured of an infinitely 
larger and wider market now than 
ever before. 

In evidence of all this, we need 
only consider the sudden fortunes 
being made day after day, by com- 
posers, artists, inventors, by those 
who commercialize and manufac- 
ture a new and good product. 

Greatly improving the situation, 
of course, is the heightened pur- 
chasing power of the individual. 

Fifty years ago, a given product 
had a more or less limited market 
in a given locality. Today, an 
equally meritorious product has a 
continential market—and the com- 
bined purchasing power of that 
market is somewhere very far up 
in the billions of dollars. 


The Opportunities for Speculation 


For young men with a leaning 
toward speculation—and what red- 
blooded young man has not?—The 
present age offers opportunities 
infinitely greater than those of 
previous generations. I say this, 
not even excepting the days of the 
49ers, most of whom are said to 
have returned home stone broke; 
or the days of the early buyers of 
metropolitan real estate who, with 
rare exceptions, were either starved 
out by the inertia of their medium, 
or else died land poor. 

I am thinking, of course, of the 
opportunities offered by the stock 
market. 

I suppose some will censure me 
for encouraging young men to 
speculate in securities, but, some- 
how, the prospect of such censure 
does not deter me. I can’t for the 
life of me see the difference be- 
tween buying a $5,000-interest in 
some going business in the hope of 
carving out a fortune, and buying 
$5,000 worth of securities in some- 
body else’s business, in the hope of 
making a profit. 

It seems to me that unusual op- 
portunities for successful specula- 
tion exist today largely because of 
the enormous breadth attained by 
the securities market. Under pres- 
ent conditions, scarcely anyone but 
who can find, represented in the 
securities market, an _ industry 

(Please turn to page 852) 
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“The Schools Should Teach Finance!” 


Such Instruction Would Not Conflict with High 
Ideals—Practical Obstacles Not Hard to Overcome 


By EDWARD DAVIDOW 
(A High School Teacher) 





BYFI are fully convinced 

that those principles of sav- 
ing and investment which lead to 
financial independence should be 
taught our boys and girls. That 
there are those who think other- 
wise was evidenced recently in the 
article in BYFI by a school teacher 


[) ‘ovrr sre most readers of 


“Is 


there anything dishonorable 
about teaching a boy how to pro- 
vide for his future dependents?” 


in character. Gladstone recog. 
nized this when he said: 
“Economy is near to the key- 
stone of character and success 
The boy that is taught to save his 
money will rarely be a bad man 
or a failure; the man who saves 
will rise in his trade or profession 
steadily; this is inevitable.” 
And our own great leader and 





who signed herself “L. L. P.” 

Under the caption “A Province 
Conquered—,” “L. L. P.” expresses 
skepticism as to the advantages of a 
course on Finance in our high schools. 
She fears that such teaching might 
lead to a too-great emphasis on the 
securing of money as the real achieve- 
ment in life, and she thinks that the 
present lack of high ideals which she 
finds so prevalent among high school 
boys and girls—an after-war cynicism 
—would be aggravated. “L. L. P.” 
points out that a prosperity built upon 
a foundation of material comfort will 
not result in permanent happiness but 
that we must build upon the more 
intangible things. Quite rightly she 
states: “Happiness, prosperity, finan- 
cial success and stability do not rest 
only upon the tangible things of life, 
—upon formulas, and technic, and ma- 
terial knowledge. They rest squarely 
upon the intangible things—upon judg- 
ment which can not be measured; upon 
concentration which can not be calcu- 
lated; upon character and integrity 
which can not be violated.” 


Do Ideals Conflict With Investments? 


As a fellow member of the teaching 
profession, and as one who has been 
guilty of teaching some of the funda- 
mentals of finance to his _ pupils, 
I was very much interested’ in 
“L. L. P.’s” viewpoint and found much 
in her article with which I agree. But 
I wonder if there is any real conflict 
between the inculcation of high ideals 
and the teaching of investment prin- 
ciples. 

One is reminded upon reading her 
article of a very old story: Two 
elderly and quite sentimental ladies, 
it is said, were once visiting the 
spacious grounds at Mount Vernon. 
The two ladies inspected the beautiful 
home of our first President and then 
wandered about the great estate. Late 
in the day an old negro caretaker 
came upon the two ladies and found 
them standing before a small, ivy- 
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covered building, crying profusely. 
Approaching, the old darky inquired 
the cause of their grief. “Oh,” sobbed 
the ladies, “isn’t it saddening to think 
that here—at this very spot—lies the 
dear Father of Our Country—oh, oh,” 
and they went into a fresh flow of 
tears. The old caretaker stood twist- 
ing his hat nervously: “Ah _ sho’ly 
sympathize wit yo’ sentiments, ladies,” 
he said, finally, “but yo’ is weepin’ at 
the icehouse!” 

Is it true—as “L. L. P.” professes to 
see—that the teaching of Finance 
means the teaching of a rank ma- 
terialism that relegates character to 
the background and enthrones cash as 
king? Is it true that the teaching of 
high ideals is inconsistent with the 
teaching of financial principles? Is 
there really anything dishonorable in 
teaching a boy to provide against his 
old age, to provide for his future de- 
pendents, to save something out of 
what he earns in order that he may 
live comfortably when his earning 
power is over? I wonder if “L. L. P.” 
is not in truth “weepin’ at the ice- 
house” when she pictures the teaching 
of Finance as an assault upon the in- 
culcation of high ideals? 


Thrift Training as Character Building 


As a matter of fact there are few 
better mediums of character training 
than that embodied in what we term 
“thrift training,” which includes school 
savings, teaching of financial and in- 
vestment facts, etc. I believe that such 
training is the finest type of character 
training and should be an integral part 
of the training of all our boys and 
girls. “L. L. P.’s” picture of a con- 
flict between the teaching of invest- 
ment facts and training in character 
is a very interesting concept, but it 
has one fatal objection—it is not true! 
There is no such conflict. Thrift train- 
ing—and by this I mean the broad 
field of financial training—is training 


American idealist, Theodore Roose- 
velt, has stated: 
“The habit of saving money stiffens 
the will and brightens the energies.” 
The proper and logical time to train 
in the habits of thrift and investment 
is in youth, We want our ehildren 
to be strong in character, to be thrifty, 
to be sensible. They must learn the 
lesson that waste breeds failure—that 
thrift leads to success. For life has 
many and varied phases. There are 
the phases of fine idealism and ro- 
manticism. But there are also times 
when life must be viewed with a stern 
practicality. It is a mighty poor type 
of education which prepares boys and 
girls to take their places as citizens 
and wage-earners in life, yet fails to 
show them how to provide for their 
financial futures. We must show our 
children that they owe themselves a 
duty: the duty to protect themselves 
and their dependents against future 
adversity. 


The Problem to Face 


The problem is simply this: We 
know that much misery and poverty 
in this world is caused by failure of 
people to save and to conserve their 
savings. Statistics frequently quoted 
and familiar to all of us show that 
out of every one hundred men start- 
ing life, the far greater number leave 
no estates and most of those living 
to old age become dependent upon 
others for support. Records of Sur- 
rogate Courts in certain cities indicate 
that out of every one hundred widows, 
only 18 are left in good circumstances; 
47 others are obliged to go to work, 
while 35 more are left in absolute 
want. One hundred thousand paupers 
in our public institutions are an ID- 
dictment against our methods of ed- 
ucation. Is it “materialism” to teach 
our young people to avoid the financial 
pitfalls of life? Isn’t it a mushy kind 
of sentimentality which pretends t 
see a danger to “high ideals” in the 
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teaching of these facts? 

The truth is that the 
tragedy of countless individ- 
yal lives has been due to the 
ignorance of fundamental 
fnancial truths. Such ignor- 
ance has led to poverty and dis- 
appointment and crime. The 
solution—and it has many 
times been advocated by the 
editors of BYFI—is that we 


“Life has many and varied phases. . . . 
There are the phases of fine idealism. . . . 
But there are also times when life must be 


viewed with a stern practicality.” 


touched upon, and the pupils 
tried their hands at writing 
simple advertisements. The 
technical and educational re- 
quirements in various financial 
and business occupations were 
studied, and the pupils learned 
that success in business—as in 
other fields—meant adequate 
preparation and _ constant 
study and work. 





should explain to our boys and 
girls in our public schools ; 
some of the simpler facts concerning 
the use of money. Such facts given at 
an impressionable age, would prevent 
much individual distress and would be 
of incalculable social value. No one 
has urged the teaching of such facts 
in the schools to the exclusion of other 
subjects. It should take its place in 
the curriculum along with the other 
subjects. 

The problem of our curriculum 
makers is to go out into life itself and 
search out the things which our boys 
and girls should know in order that 
they may become efficient individuals. 
The purpose of education is simply to 
produce well-rounded MEN and 
WOMEN. Training in financial mat- 
ters is today one part of such train- 
ing, and a very important part. 


Practical Considerations 


There is, however, a very important 
and practical question which arises on 
reading “L. L. P.’s” article. How are 
the rudiments of Finance to be taught 
in the schools? Should a special class 
be given to this subject, covering a 
semester or a year of school work, or 
should the subject be correlated with 
similar subjects? I prefer the latter 
method. 

Several years ago I asked permission 
of the principal of the large city high 
school in which I teach to start two 
experimental classes in a course which 
I termed “The Elements of Business.” 
My idea was based on the fact that the 
average high school student possesses 
a lamentable ignorance of even the 


simplest facts relating to business. 

The classes were intended primarily 
for those first-year students electing 
the commercial courses but they were 
open to all students. About sixty 
pupils signed up for the course—it was 
a one-year course—and two classes 
were formed. There was no suitable 
textbook on the market, and I pro- 
ceeded to devise and find my material 
as I went along. 

We started with a study of simple 
business organization and the pupils 
learned in a general way the dis- 
tinguishing features of the single 
proprietorship, the partnership, and 
the corporation. When the students 
understood the organization of a cor- 
poration, it was easy to explain shares 
of stock, earnings per share, dividends, 
etc. We made a study of local busi- 
ness concerns, visited a number of 
the more interesting enterprises, and 
learned some valuable facts about 
them. The local business men coop- 
erated heartily, furnishing any ma- 
terial we asked for, in fact, a number 
of the business men came out and 
spoke to the classes on their own 
specialties. 

The study of banking was an in- 
teresting one for the pupils. The dis- 
tinction between commercial accounts 
and savings accounts, between state and 
national banks—things which appear 
almost obvious to an adult—how to 
open an account, how to write checks 
properly, how simple and compound 
interest operate on savings—all these 
were new and interesting subjects to 
the children. A local banker came out 
one day, told the pupils about the 
workings of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
and answered their questions on bank- 
ing in general. 

A discussion of how a business man 
keeps his records led to a study of 
elementary bookkeeping. The different 
types and uses of advertising were 


Much time was given to 
practice in the writing of 
the various commonly-used business 
papers; receipts, notes, orders, busi- 
ness letters, checks, drafts, ete. The 
handling of incoming and outgoing 
mail; the transportation of goods by 
express and freight; the service offered 
to business by the post office; how 
business papers are filed for reference 
—these were some of the other matters 
studied. 


The Elements of Personal Investment 


Towards the end of the course we 
came to what I considered a very im- 
portant part of the work: a study of 
the elements of personal investment. 
The pupils had been prepared fo~ Lhis 
by their study of corporation organ- 
ization, of banking, and of insurance. 
I began first by pointing out to the 
pupils the objectives in saving: to 
provide for old age, to buy a_busi- 
ness, to secure an_ education, to 
provide for a “rainy day,” to buy a 
home, etc. Then I stressed the neces- 
sity for thrift—quoting some of the 
statistics previously mentioned in this 
article. A chart, “The March Through 
Life,” which shows in graphic form the 
failure of most people to save, as com- 
piled by the National Underwriters 
Association, was used. 

My next step was to point out how 
rapidly money accumulates at com- 
pound interest, even at low rates of 
interest, and how a competency may 
be created in life by faithful saving 
and the compounding of interest. The 
difference between stocks and bonds 

(Please turn to page 852) 





“The truth is that the tragedy of countless 


individual lives has been due to ignorance of 


fundamental financial truths. 


rance has led to poverty and crime.” 
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Royal Dutch—World’s Greatest 


Oil Producer 


Dividend Prospects—Investment Status of New York Shares 


HE Royal Dutch Co., “For the 

Working of Petroleum Wells in 

Netherlands, India,” to give the 
company its full and somewhat mis- 
leading title, is the largest producer of 
oil in the world. In corporate size and 
in extent and variety of operations the 
Standard of New Jersey is a peer of 
Royal Dutch, but in actual volume of 
crude and refined products produced 
Royal Dutch is the greatest in ex- 
istence. Apart, these two companies 
are easily the leaders in the oil 
business. Together, they would make 
one of the greatest combinations in in- 
dustrial history. 

Last year Royal Dutch produced 13,- 
$88,110 kilotons of crude oil. This 
gigantic concern, however, should not 
be regarded as a single company in 
the ordinarily accepted sense. It is 
indeed a single company but it is a 
holding concern, an overlord of upwards 
of 80 vassal companies. The list is 
too long to name here. Suffice to say 
that outside of the Dutch East Indies, 
the Royal Dutch Co. operates, plans to 
operate, or has holdings, in Egypt, 
Rumania, Mexico, Venezuela, the 
United States, Argentine, Peru, Tur- 
key and Russia. The company’s main 
sources of production at present are, in 
their order of importance, the United 
States (Shell Union Oil Corp.), Dutch 
East Indies, Mexico and Venezuela. 
Other countries where the company has 
production are Sarawak, Rumania, 
Egypt and Djambi. 

Royal Dutch has a strangle-hold in 
Venezuela, which many predict will be- 
come in time one of the world’s great- 
est producers of oil. The company 
was a pioneer in the Venezuelan field 
and its widely diversified and extensive 
holdings include the cream of oil terri- 
tory in that country. The statistician 
finds difficulty in accurately appraising 
Royal Dutch’s worth for the reason 
that, with a few exceptions, such as 
Shell Union Oil Corp., the parent com- 
pany owns practically all of the out- 
standing stock of its subsidiaries. In 
cases where there are sizable blocks of 
subsidiary stock outstanding such 
stock is in the hands of a few indi- 
viduals. The subsidiaries, with the 
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exceptions noted, find no occasion for 
public financial statements although 
the question may be fairly raised 
whether there is not a moral obliga- 
tion for a holding company whose 
shares are in the hands of the public 
to make a full statement, not only of 
its own financial and physical affairs 
but also those of the subsidiaries on 
whose securities the holding company 
has issued its own securities. In the 
case of Royal Dutch, however, the high 
standing of those who direct its affairs, 
the company’s long record of growth 
and successful operations, since its in- 
corporation in 1890, coupled with its 
reputation for care in financial opera- 
tions, is perhaps as good a surety as 
might be the flocd of figures which 
would be necessary to show the posi- 
tions of its multitudinous subsidiaries. 

The Royal Dutch Company, not- 
withstanding that it was originally a 
Dutch company and that its capitaliza- 
tion and financial statements are still 
figured in florins abroad, is in reality 
more English today than Dutch. The 
fact that one must take into considera- 
tion the matter of foreign exchange— 
not so important now as a few years 
ago when exchange fluctuated widely— 
and also the fact that trading in this 
country is done in what are known as 
“New York Shares,” makes it apt to be 
confusing at first glance. The Dutch 
florin is selling at approximately its 
par, 40c., at this writing and seems on 
a stable basis. 

Royal Dutch has no funded debt and 
three classes of stock. The par value 
of the 4%% priority shares (cumu- 
lative), authorized and outstanding, 
total, in dollars $11,457,000. There is 
$603,000 par value of 4% preference 
shares authorized and outstanding, fol- 
lowed by $299,144,843 authorized of 
ordinary shares of which $161,788,000 
is outstanding. It will be perceived 
that the total of the priority and pref- 
erence shares is trifling as compared 
with the total par value of the or- 
dinary, or, as we would say, “common 
shares.” 

The priority and preference shares 
have equal preference as to assets as 
well as dividends in the event of liqui- 
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dation. Any surplus remaining after 
payment of par on ordinary shares is 
to be divided between preference shares 
and ordinary shares, pro rata. All 
classes of shares have equal voting 
rights. Out of profits approved at the 
annual general meeting there shall be 
first of all paid, pari passu, 4%% to 
the holders of priority shares and 4% 
to the holders of preference shares. 
After that the ordinary shareholders 
may receive up to 6%. Of the balance 
remaining, 93% goes to the ordinary 
shareholders and 3% to the managers. 
The commissaries receive the remain- 
ing 4% with the understanding that 
none of the commissaries may receive 
more than 30,000 guilders for any one 
year. 

No bonded debt and no certificates of 
indebtedness can be issued nor can the 
priority shares be increased without 
the approval of holders of priority 
shares. 

The par value of the ordinary shares 
is 1,000 florins, but for convenience 
these were split up into the so-called 
“subshares” of a par value of 100 
florins ($40.20). In December, 1916, 
Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. purchased 
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74,000 subshares. These subshares 
were deposited with the Equitable 
Trust and three for one, or 722,000 
“American shares,” were issued against 
them. So that the American shares 
had a par value of $13.40. In Septem- 
per, 1918, the American shares were 
exchanged for New York shares, share 
for share. The New York shares are 
exchangeable for subshares on the 
basis of one of the latter for three of 
the former. Subscription rights issued 
by the company last year gave the 
New York shareholders the privilege of 
subscribing for one New York share at 
$15, for each four shares of New York 
stock owned. These rights sold as 
high as $7 per share. 

In declaring dividends the company 
follows the practice of each year mak- 
ing two dividend declarations from the 
earnings of previous year. Thus, last 
year a first or “interim” dividend of 
10%, the usual interim rate, was de- 
cared in February and a final divi- 
dend of 13% in August. At the time 
of the final dividend the 1925 interim 
dividend of 10% was anticipated and 
declared in order to assist those who 
wished to subscribe to the new stock 
offered. The total of dividends declared 
last year which may be properly ac- 
credited to 1924 was, therefore, 23% 
or the equivalent, in American money 
of $3.01 on the New York shares. 
Crediting the rights at $7 a share gave 
the New York stockholders a 20% re- 
turn in 1924 on a price for the stock 
of 50. 

Like the Standard Oils in their 
palmiest days, the Royal Dutch Com- 
pany has always maintained an im- 
pregnable financial position. The com- 
pany’s balance sheet as of December 31 
last, showed a net working capital of 
207.5 million florins and cash in hand 
was nearly 106 million florins. What 
its equities may be in its various sub- 
sidiaries cannot be ascertained but 
doubtless they are considerable. It will 
be recalled that the real values under- 
lying the old Standard Oil companies 
did not become apparent until the hold- 
ing company distributed the stocks of 
its subsidiaries. If the analogy of 
Royal Dutch with the Standard Oil 
holds, it may be supposed that a simi- 
lar situation exists in the case of the 


former company. The Shell Union Oil 
Corporation, for instance, of whose 
10,000,000 outstanding no par common 
shares Royal Dutch interests own 
7,200,000, has a surplus of approxi- 
mately 19.5 millions and in this con- 
nection it should be remembered that 
Shell Union, in turn, is a holding com- 
pany with numerous subsidiaries. In 
March, Shell Union increased its 
quarterly dividend rate from 25c. to 
35c. per share which means that the 
Royal Dutch holdings of Shell Union 
now are paying at the rate of $2,800,- 
000 more than last year. 


1925 Showing 


Royal Dutch reports its earnings only 
annually and if ever a company had a 
good excuse for not making more fre- 
quent earnings’ statements this com- 
pany is the one. The world-wide nature 
of its business precludes reporting more 
often but by the same token the wide- 
flung scope of its activities enable one 
to gauge more accurately the trend of 
its affairs than in the case of a smaller 
and more centralized organization. 
Demand for oil this year has been of 
record proportions and the price aver- 
ages for crude and refined products 
have been the best for several years. 

Early in August oil prices began to 
soften but up to the time this is written 
they were still high enough to show 
good margins of profit to well managed 
and efficiently operated companies. In 
a couple of months the period of great- 
est demand will be drawing to a close 
and unless there is a collapse in the oil 
price-structure in the last few months 
of the current year, Royal Dutch should 
be able to make a showing for 1925 
which will contrast very favorably with 
last year’s earnings. It is of course too 
early to attempt to forecast what divi- 
dends will be paid next year from the 
current year’s earnings but best opin- 
ion is that the company will do as well 
and probably better by its stockholders 
than it did in the current year. 

The Royal Dutch Co. has always 
been aggressive in the development of 
new oil fields. Frequently it has met 
with disappointing results but on ac- 
count of its large resources and wide 
diversification of operations has been 


able to offset its failures by successes. 
The factor of diversification of .cpera- 
tions is one of the strongest arguments 
in favor of this company. Lack of di- 
versification, perhaps as much as any 
other single reason, has contributed to 
non-success in the oil business. 

The following remarks to the com- 
pany’s stockholders in the last annual 
statement by the managing director 
furnish a clue to the company’s devel- 
opment policy: 

“Since, therefore, petroleum is play- 
ing a more and more important part in 
present-day life, it is obvious that there 
can be no slackening of activities in 
seeking everywhere new sources of pro- 
duction. Almost every district which 
can reasonably be expected to yield oil 
is being explored.” 

Royal Dutch New York shares have 
sold at a high of 58% this year and a 
low 48%. At this writing they are ap- 
proximately $50 per share. The high 
price was made in January when the 
outlook for a year of big earnings was 
bright. Those expectations have been 
realized only in part, but the year to 
date, while not up to the high hopes 
earlier entertained, has been far from 
an unsatisfactory one in the oil busi- 
ness. The fact that Royal Dutch, un- 
like American companies has no fixed 
dividend policy and also the fact that 
the company issues a financial state- 
ment several months after the close af 
its fiscal year makes it more than ordi- 
narily difficult to fix the stock’s invest- 
ment value. 

The general managing director of 
the company, H. W. A. Deterding, was 
once described by Bonar Law as “A 
Napoleon in conception and a Crom- 
well in thoroughness.” While this may 
appear to be an extravagant statement, 
the fact remains that under its pres- 
ent management Royal Dutch has pros- 
pered tremendously and appears likely 
to continue to do so. While Royal 
Dutch shares are undoubtedly a good 
long-pull investment at present, the 
current disturbance in the oil price- 
structure should render investors slow 
to invest in the oils at this time. When 
the oil shares show signs of stability, 
a better opportunity will be afforded 
to purchase this intrinsically sound oil 
stock. 









































| | 
| Royal Dutch Earnings | 
In Florins 
_ a Earned Farned 
Available on or- on 

| suanne Net dividends — Ent . | 
1918 97,677.145 72.190.311 69,567,990 68,421,760 41.42% $4.75 1,146,230 

| 1919 «118,269,390 100.099.883 97,145,764 96.218,100 46.19 3.58 927,664 
1920 138.736,206 129,450,364 129,061,913 128.290.800 39.94 4.62 771,113 

| 1921 107,169,943 104,098,178 100.820,243 99,651,670 31.97 4.48 1,168,573 
1922 89,155,122 87,730,478 85,852,919 85.186.105 26.87 3.60 666,814 
1923 85,585.361 84,856,792 82,059,299 80.364.250 25.98 3.48 1,695,049 
192i 89,512.076 87.983.567 86.251,296 84,464,330 2153 282 1,786,966 | 
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MIDLAND STEEL PRODUCTS 
Sharp Increase in Earnings 


I have been told that Midland Steel Prod 
ucts common and preferred stocks are very 
good purchases and would like to know a 
little bit more about this company before 
acting on the advice. The provisions of the 
preferred stock are not quite clear to me, 
and 1 would appreciate if you would explain 
just what preferred stockholders are entitled 
to.-S. F. G., New Haven, Conn, 

Midland Steel Products Co. was 
formed in 1923 as an amalgamation of 
Detroit Pressed Steel Co., of Detroit, 
and the Parrish & Bingham Corp., of 
Cleveland. It is the largest manufac- 
turer of automobile frames in the 
world, producing over 50% of the total 
output in the United States. Earnings 
have showed a steadily increasing 
tendency. In 1923, net income was 
1 million; in 1924 1.8 millions and for 
the first six months of 1925 1.4 mil- 
lions. The preferred which was out- 
standing to the amount of 73,000 shares 
the first of the year is entitled to $8 
dividends before the common receives 
anything. However, after $4 a share 
has been paid on the common the pre- 
ferred is entitled to 80% of all further 
earnings distributed in dividends. Dur- 
ing the last quarter, the company paid 
in addition to the regular dividend on the 
preferred, an extra dividend of $1, and 
in view of current large earnings, it is 
probable that this extra of $1 will be 
continued, thus placing the preferred 
stock on a $12 per share per annum 
basis with prospects of higher pay- 
ments. The common stock is paying $4 
regularly in dividends and at the last 
dividend meeting an extra of 40 cents 
per share was declared out of surplus 
earnings. It appears probable that 
this extra dividend will also be main- 
tained which would place the common 
stock on a $5.60 per share per annum 


basis. Earnings for the six months 
were equivalent to $16 a share on the 
preferred stock and $6 a share on the 
common. This compares with $19.30 a 
share earned on the preferred and 
$8.11 earned on the common for the 
entire 1924 year. Indications are that 
earnings for the last half of the cur- 
rent year will compare favorably with 
the first half. The company is in 
sound financial condition. As of Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, current assets were 5 
millions compared with current liabili- 
ties of only 1.3 millions. At present, 
the company is understood to have cash 
on hand in excess of 4 millions. The 
preferred stock is selling on the New 
York Stock Exchange at around 140 
and the common on the New York 
Curb around 55. Both appear to have 
interesting speculative possibilities. 


HUDSON MOTORS 
Steadily Increasing Production 


Would you advise me to dispose of my 
holdings of Hudson Motors? I bought the 
stock early this year at 37, and I have almost 
100% profit on it at the present time. Unless 
the company is likely to increase its dividends 
I do not see justification for the stock selling 
at a 5% basis.—L. M. D., Detroit, Mich. 

The motor industry as a whole had a 
very prosperous period in the first six 
months of this year. Recently, how- 
ever, there have been important price 
cuts by the leading companies and as 
sales generally fall off in the last half 
of the year profits in this period are 
likely to be considerably lower. Under 
the circumstances, we deem it advisable 
generally to accept profits in the motor 
shares. From a long pull viewpoint, 
we are favorably disposed towards 
Hudson Motors as this company has 
been able to steadily increase produc- 
tion and is now the largest producer of 





firms. 





We invite correspondence from readers desirous of ascertaining 
the status of brokers with whom they intend to do business. We 
make no charge for this service, as we recognize the importance of 
heving our readers buy and sell their securities through reliable 








six cylinder cars in the country. By 
adopting the policy of passing on to 
the consumer the lower costs, due to 
quantity production, Hudson Motors 
has greatly popularized its car and we 
believe that its sales will continue to 
increase. By selling out now, however, 
it is probable that you could replace 
your stock somewhat at lower prices 
later on. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN 
Wages Reduced 


I have 50 shares of Ameriean Woolen fo 
which I paid a high price several years ago, 
at the time when the company was appa 
ently a permanently prosperous corporation. 
With all the talk of better business through 
out the country I cannot understand why 
American Woolen is not making money, par- 
ticularly as it has the wage seale back to the 
level of December, 1920.—D. L., Rutland, Vt 

While it is true that business as a 
whole throughout the country has been 
reasonably prosperous this prosperity 
has not been uniform. The textile in- 
dustry as a matter of fact has been 
in a slump for the past two years and 
such companies as American Woolen 
have had to operate under very adverse 
conditions. We feel now, however, 
that a somewhat more constructive 
view can be taken in regard to 
American Woolen for there appears to 
be signs of some slight improvement in 
the industry and recently there has 
been a change in the management that 
we believe will result in the business 
being more economically conducted 
than in the past. The recent reduction 
in wages should prove to be of material 
help. 


NEVADA CONSOLIDATED 
Outlook Only Fair 


Please tell me what you see in Nevada Com 
solidated. What about resuming the divi 
dend? It looks to me as if the copper indus 
try is improving and Nevada’s ecarningt 
should be much larger. Why is the $5 per 
stock paying no dividend selling at 2% time 
par?—M. W., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Nevada Consolidated for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1925, reported earnings 
before deducting for depletion, equiv® 
lent to 26 cents a share which compare 

(Please turn to page 845) 
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Proving the Economy of 
Studebaker fleets for salesmen 











THE ORIGINAL ANDO LARGEST AUTO RENTERS 


CARS RENTED 
WITHOUT ORIVERS 
ev THE HOUR. Day 
WEEK ano MONTH 


BRANCH 
113 AMERICAN AVENUE 
LONG BEACH CALIF 
rmome e447 


ON THE COAST 


STILLWELL AUTO LIVERY 


MAIN OF FICE STUDEBAKERS 
936 SOUTH GRAND AVENUE SUICKS. FORDS 
eepe CHEVROLETS 


CADILLACS 





Tomer 


LOS ANGELES 
May 26. 1925 
The Studebaker Corporation, 
South Bend, Indiana 











Gentlemen: - 
By As originators of the "Drive it Yourself” auto livery 
n to service. and operators of the largest business of its kind in the 
e to dest, we want to go on record concerning the fleet of 60 Studebaker 
tor cars on which we have standardised. Since we began operation in 
. 1914 we have used more Studebakers than any other make of car, and 
| we through accurate comparison in service we can say without partial- 
e to ity or prejudice that we have never had a car in our service that 
ver compared favorably with the Studebaker. 
lace Renting cars to thousands of persons with varied driving 
‘ices experience, we must have automobiles that will go anywhere, be depend- 
able, comfortable, easy to handle. economical in gas, oil and tires, 
and have distinctive appearance. Studebaker gives our customers all 
these things. 
Our Studebaker cars--and there are 80--cost us less for 
service and repair work than any other cars that we operate. ‘The 
Studebakers are always in demand. They take long trips. ‘They run 
» for under adverse conditions, yet they give consistent service. They 
ag, have stability that no other car has given us, are seldom out of 
on service for repairs, and consequently bring us greater income. 
_ These facts, considered with the original price for the 
par- high quality received in Studebaker cars, to our mind makes them 
| the the best and most economical motor car that we can get. Our check- 
ve ing records show Studebaker to have the lowest maintenance cost, 
F to be giving the best service over the longest period of time, and 
sa the greatest satisfaction that our customers can find in @ motor ca: 
een 
rity Just recently we planned a business expansion and, after 
an @ thorough investigation of motor car values, ordered ten new sedans 
Y --Big Six and Special Six models--through Mr. M. C. MoGimis of the 
een Paul G. Hoffman Company, and have since augmented this order with 
and additional cars from Standard Six Sedans to Victorias and Coupes. 
len We have a deep faith in Studebaker cars. We have thousands 
rse of satisfied customers and, just as these customers come back to us, 
ver, 0 we will come back for more Studebakers when we need more cars. 
tive 
to 
s to 
in 
has 
hat ‘ 
ess 
ted 
ion ‘ . . ° 
‘al HIS letter speaks volumes! It tells the story duce more business because of the greater com- 
of Studebaker performance in the most con- fort and prestige it yields. 
vincing way. is is y > ds . , 
( 8 ha And this IS on one = oe As Mr. Stillwell’s letter shows, in the case of 
oO =" ‘4 “-_<S ¢ y 7 . . 
; — - — _ etn isin - Studebaker cars the slightly higher purchase 
sna = ° ° : 
St debe k. ‘ oh ¢ tat the hey y ms C price is more than offset by superior perform- 
otu 4 5 ° n 
‘on ebaker is the most practical carforsalesmen. ance and by a final operating cost practically as 
ivi eyli > . 
ne Many concerns supply their salesmen with low as that of a 4-cylinder car. 
he . 
par 4-cylinder cars on account of the low first cost. Have the Studebaker dealer in your locality fur- 
” ° . . . . . . ~ . 
But experience proves that a 6-cylinder car is nish detailed information about the Standard Six 
- more profitable, enabling the salesman to pro- Duplex-Roadster—the ideal car for salesmen. 
gs 
va- 
res lenses 
- THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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Sixty-Third Lesson 





School for Traders & Investors 






Distribution, or Letting the Public 
Get Off— Which? 


HE accompanying chart of the im- 

portant price movements of Inter- 
national Harvester, from the 
period of accumulation at the beginning 
of the present bull market up to the 
present time, serves to illustrate 
another condition whereunder the chart 
reader may deceive himself unless he 
is acquainted with the fundamental 
qualities of his stock. 

Seasoned issues having investment 
quality are usually accumulated at the 
beginning of a bull market. Investors 
and long-pull speculators plan to hold 
such a stock until it has discounted all 
the favorable possibilities of the com- 
pany’s business cycle. Those traders 
who depend too much on nearby techni- 
cal indications of charts and tape are 
likely to fall into the error of losing 
their advantageous long position dur- 
ing the first period of hesitation in 
the advance. This period of hesitation 
is caused by selling on the part 


Showing Why Patience and Knowledge of Fundamentals Is Essential 





tion of the company, and its earning 
ability, would often show that a much 
higher price should be anticipated. 
However, the wise investor and trader, 
knowing that each substantial ad- 
vance will encourage a certain amount 
of profit-taking, will not continue 
to absorb his favorite issue fol- 
lowing a sharp advance, but he will 
wait patiently for the almost inevitable 
reactions that take place while the 
stock is “consolidating its new posi- 
tion.” 


Getting Into Strong Hands 


While the stock is thus indulging in 
a series of small reactions and rallies 
before proceeding on its way, all of 
the weak holders who desire to do so 
are given an opportunity to dispose of 
their stock, which passes into the ac- 
counts of better informed investors and 






traders who are patiently waiting to 
absorb it at the most advantageous 
price. In other words, the big fellows 
are letting the public get off, and it is 
not unusual under such circumstances 
for the professional traders to bring 
about apparent weakness over a brief 
period by sudden selling, or lowering 
of their buying orders, so as to en- 
courage the little fellow to mistake 
absorption for distribution, and thus 
let go of his stock at a price favorable 
to the buyer. 

Referring to the chart, it will be ob- 
served that following the accumulation 
around the 75 level, the stock entered 
trading zones around the 85, 95, 105 
and 115 levels. To the inexperienced 
chart reader, these zones carry the sug- 
gestion of inability to advance, and 
probability of a setback. To the 
sophisticated trader, who knows the 
statistical position of the stock, these 
levels are simply opportuni- 
ties to let the little fellows 





of short-swing traders who de- 
sire to take profits. The market 
must absorb this profit-taking 
before the stock can make its 
next substantial advance. 


A Deceptive Period 


The stock will sometimes 
move up and down within a 
narrow trading zone for a 
period of a month or more, 
until it is sufficiently absorbed 
to proceed with the next step 
of its steady upward trend. 
During this period, in addition 
to the selling on the part of the 
short-swing trader who desires 
to take profits so that he may 
switch into some other issue 
that he believes will return 
quicker profits, there is usually 
considerable selling by inexperi- 
enced speculators who buy on 
bulges and are scared out of 
their position because the stock 
appears to be turning heavy. 

Such selling would not take 
place to the same extent if the 
holders were fully acquainted 
with the merits of their stock. 











Tar Move in byreanarionat Hanvesten | 





get off. 

From the appearance ot 
the chart at the 105 level, it 
is probable that a good many 
got off thereabouts, and that 
some premature short selling 
may have been indulged in, to 
say nothing of a little panicky 
feeling on the part of numerous 
amateurs who may have bought 
on bulges, on a thin margin, and 
who evidently did not have the 
courage of their conviction. 


The Lesson 


The point we wish to make 
to the student is: Don’t mis- 
take a temporary _ trading 
zone for distribution, but in- 
vestigate your stock and de 
termine whether there is any 
common sense reason why the 
stock should be liquidated at 
the level in question. If its 
asset value and earning ability 
justify much higher prices, why 
relinquish your advantage to 
someone else? Certainly not 
much could be gained from such 
ean action. 








Knowledge of the financial posi- 
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Up to June 30, this year, there were over 
200,000 Willys-Knight cars in active 
service. And on that day and date, those 
owners were experiencing a degree of car- 
satisfaction the average owner wouldn't 
believe could exist in avy motor car. 


30,000, 40,000, 50,000 miles—not a day 
out of active commission, not a dollar 
spent for engine repairs . . . Not an un- 
common experience among Willys-Knight 
owners . . . No carbon troubles. No 
valves to grind. The patented Willys- 


If you knew what every Willys-Knight owner 
knows, you'd be driving a Willys-Knight car 


Knight engine does away with both. . . 


To the exceptional engine efficiency of 
the Willys-Knight is added another ex- 
clusive advantage—absolute lack of vibra- 
tion, due to the Lanchester Balancer. The 
Willys-Knight is the only automobile in 
the United States equipped with this 
device . 

These things the Willys-Knight owner 
knows, and, knowing, counts on keeping 
his Willys-Knight two and three times as 
long as any other car. 


Four-cylinder models from $1195 to $1595. Six-cylinder 
models from $1750 to $2295. All Prices f. o. b. Toledo. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 






With an engine 
you'll never 
‘wear out 


Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 













Trade Tendencies 


Signs of Quickening in Pace of Business 


Commodity Prices Firmer—Crop Pros- 
pects Encouraging—Retail Trade Active 





STEEL 











Outlook More Promising 


HE steel situation shows signs of 
T strengthening. Operations of the 

leading fector have been restored 
to the mid-May level, being approxi- 
mately 71% of capacity. Output with 
the independent preducers varies con- 
siderably but is averaging roughly be- 
tween 65 and 70% which compares 
with 60% a short time ago. 

Another significant item is the re- 
sistance to further decrease revealed 
by U. S. Steel’s unfilled tonnage state- 
ment for July. The loss in orders 
amounted to 171,000 tons against losses 
of 339,000 tons in June and 397,000 
tons the month before. At the close 
of July, the Steel Corporation’s total 
back-log of orders amounted to 3.54 
million tons, whereas, the low point 
last year was 3.19 millions. Pig iron 
production in July fell 3,17Y tons a day 
under the preceding month’s average, 
a loss of but 3.6%. 

These statistical exhibits confirm 

(Please turn to page 868) 








COMMODITIES* 


(See Footnote for Grades and 
Unit of Measure) 

-——_——- 1925 

High *Last 
Steel (1) $38.00 $35.00 $35.00 
Pig Iron (2) .... 22.00 18.00 18.00 
Copper (3) ..... 0.13%, 0.14% 
Petroleum (4) .. 3.00 3.65 
Coal (5) 2. ; 2.17 
Cotton (6) , . 0.23% 
Wheat (7) .... d 1.72 
Corn (8) 1. 1.23% 
Hogs (9) ‘ ‘ 0.13% 
Steers (10) ..... . ; 0.14 


& 


Wool (13) .. 
Tobacco (14) 
Sugar (15. .. 
Sugar (16) 
Paper (17) . 


*Aug. 14, 
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(1) Open hearth billets, $ per ton; (2) 
Basic Valley, $ per ton; (3) Electrolytic, 
©. per pound; (4) Pennsylvania, $ per bar- 
rel; (5) Pittsburgh, mine run, $ per ton; 
(6) Spot, New York, oc. per pound; (7) 
No. 2 red, Chicago, $ per bushel; (8) No. 
8 Yellow, Chicago, $ per bushel; (9) Light, 
Chicago, c. per vound; (10) Top, Heavies, 
Chicago, c. per Ib.; (11) Rio, No. 7, Spot, 
c. per lb.; (12) First Latex crepe, o. per 
Ib.; (13) Ohio, Delaine. unwashed, c. per 
Ib.; (14) Medium Burleigh, Kentucky, c. 
per Ib.; (15) Raw Cubas 96° Full Duty, 














©. per Ib.; (16) Refined, c. per Ib.; (17) 
Newsprint per carload roll, c. per Ib. 
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THE TREND IN MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


STEEL—Conditions in the steel industry give indication of 
improvement. Output is gaining. Fair volume of new 
business but prices are still too low. 


METALS—Copper continues to gain and seems likely to 
reach the 15-cent mark shortly. Rise in prices tempor- 
arily checks foreign and domestic demand. Statistical 
position improved. 


OIL—Consumption of gasoline proves disappointing. Intense 
competition, due to heavy storage supplies and production 
upsets price structure. 


TEXTILES—Little change in retail channels. Manufacturers 
still operating under difficulties although business is 
somewhat better than last year. Recovery likely to be 
slow. 


LEATHER—Rise 
noted. in leather industry. 
active and should do well. 


MOTORS—Business in motor industry holding up remark- 
ably well. Extensive price cuts and new models stimu- 
late sales. Production still high but profit margins 
lowered by price competition. 


in hides checked. Some improvement 
Shoe manufacturers fairly 


TIRES—tTire sales being sustained at higher levels than in 
former years but the industry reflects seasonal falling 
off in activity. Drop in crude rubber is likely to post- 
pone further tire price advances. 


SUGAR—Raw sugar shows stability at current low levels 
with little prospect for an early change in either direc- 
tion. Refiners have raised prices somewhat. 


PACKING—Indications point to better earnings in second 
half-year than in first. Improvement in by-product 
prices a material factor favoring the meat packers. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—Conditions in this industry 
are well stabilized with sales running somewhat ahead of 
1924. Outlook for earnings good. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES—Revenues of the electric light and gas 
utilities showing customary summer sag, but totals are 
materially larger than last year. Traction companies 
still backward. 


SUMMARY—With the nearer approach of autumn, business 
is beginning to give more visible evidences of expansion. 
The agricultural outlook, generally speaking, is good. 
This augurs well for general trade. Commodity prices 
show some disposition to advance though there are many 
cross-currents. 
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THE UNITED LIGHT AND 
RAILWAYS COMPANY 


(A Delaware Corporation) 


REDEMPTION OF 612% PRIOR PREFERRED STOCK 
SERIES OF 1924 


ORIGINAL ISSUE — $5,000,000 


NOTICE hereby is given that The United Light and Railways 
Company (of Delaware), in accordance with its certificate of incor- 
poration and the amendments thereof, has elected to redeem all of its 
outstanding 642% Prior Preferred Stock, Series of 1924, the date of 
redemption to be November 1, 1925. On that date there will become 
due and payable for each share of said stock then outstanding the re- 
demption price thereof, namely: the sum of $105.00 and the amount 
of the dividend accrued thereon from August 1, 1925, the date of the 
last dividend payment, to the date of redemption, or $1.62, making a 
total of $106.62—upon surrender of the certificate therefor to said 
The United Light and Railways Company at its office, Room 733, 
Illinois Merchants Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois. From and after 
November 1, 1925, dividends on all of the shares of said 642% Prior 
Preferred Stock, Series of 1924, will cease to accrue. If any holder of 
any of said stock shall fail to receive or accept payment therefor, the 
redemption price thereof may be deposited to his credit in any bank 
selected by said The United Light and Railways Company, and all 
liability of the Company to such stockholder or upon the share or 
shares held by him shall thereupon cease, and such share or shares shall 


no longer be outstanding stock of the Company. 


All certificates of stock surrendered pursuant to this notice must be 
either endorsed in blank or accompanied by proper instruments of 
transfer, duly executed, and signature guaranteed. 


THE UNITED LIGHT AND RAILWAYS COMPANY 


By Frank T. Hulswit, 
President 
Dated August 15, 1925 











THE UNITED LIGHT AND RAILWAYS COMPANY IS A SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANY OF THE UNITED LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 
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Diversify Your 
Investments 


Odd Lets enable you to 
diversify your holdings 
and increase margin of 
safety. 


Our new booklet explains 
the many advantages of- 
fered by Odd Lot Trading. 


Copy furnished on request 
Ask for M. W. 247 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John-Muir & (po. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 




















We have just prepared a 
special bulletin outlining 
the present position and 
outlook for— 


National Distillers 
Products Corporation 


Common and Preferred Stocks 


a copy of which will be sent 
upon request. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members New York and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchinges, and New York 
Curb Market 


115 Broadway 350 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICE 
1521 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New York Stock Exchange 


RAILS 


War Post-War 
Period Period 
-—_—————-. 
1914-1918 1919-1924 
High High 


111% 
102 


Do. 
Atlante at Line 
Baltimore & Ohio . 
Do. 


Pfd. 
Bklyn-Man. Transit . 
Do. Pfd. 
Canadian Pacific .. 
—_ Ohio 


Chie, & Northwestern egies 
Chicago, R. I. & Pacific.. 
Do. 7% Pfd. .. : 
Do. 6% Pfd. .. 
Delaware & Hudson 
a, Lack. & W. 


Great Northern Pfd. 
Hudson & Manhattan 
Illinois Central 

Interboro Rap. Transit.... 
|_| tn Southern 

Do. 

Lehigh ry alley 

Louisville & Nashvill< 

Mo. .-% & Texas 


N. Y., Chi. & St. Louis.... 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford. 
N. Y., Ontario & W 
Norfolk & Western 
Northern Pacific 
Pennsylvania 

Pere Marquette 
Pittsburgh & W. Va 


Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway 
Do. Pfd. 
Texas & Pacific 
Union Pacific 


*53% 


*2% ‘ 
Do. Pfd. hy 82% 


INDUSTRIALS 


Adams Express 90 154% 42 9314 
Ajax Rubber . ‘a we 89% 45% 113 
Allied Chem. & Dye om “ o« “< 91% 
Do. Pfd. ee ee ee ee 118% 
3% 73°% 
Do. Pfd 104% 
Am. Agric. ‘ 8 V4 % 113% 
Do. Pfd y 103 
Am. Beet ‘Sugar 77 103% 
Am. Bosch Magneto ‘ ini ae - - 143% 
16314 
119 
201 


Am. 7. 
Am. Hide & Leather 
Do. Pfd. 
Am. Ice 
Am. International 
Am. Linseed Pfd. 
Am. Locomotive 
Do, Pfd. 
Am. Metal 
Am. Radiator 
Am. Safety Razor 
Am. Ship & Commerce. . 
Am. Smelt. & Ref 
Do. Pfd. 4 118% 
743 95 


126% 
123% 
.. 145% 
 n 75 0 
101 134% 134% 




































































Price R of Active Stocks 
} rice ange PREFERRED | 
ec INDUSTRIALS—Continued 
STOCKS 
Pre-War War Post-War 
Period Period Period of 
pcm, genet, 1925 Last Diw’d 
1909-1913 1914-1918 1919-1924 —~——, Sale § per = C 
vé High Low High Low High Low High Low Aug. 19 Share Electric Light 
zs Am. Tobacco ... 530 9200 *256«*123 314% 82% 994 so .. 7 
om. B ps “ a . —— % P d P 
7 gn ee ter Whe. & Eles..  .. *s rae -. 144 4 68% 34% 61% 1.20 an ower 
; fem, Weekes ccccccccccess 40% 15 60% S. 169% ols 64% 34% 30% ‘s . 
DE, <senevesssaunss 107% - 74 102 % % My ¥, * 
1 iat NE ie ichaiees 54% 27% 105% 24% 7% 28% 48 35% 42% 38 ompanies 
‘ Associated Dry Goods ....  .. ci 28 10 140% 48 55% 48% 48% 28% 
i Uet WO sccansencse sd ca 75 50% 4 49% 100 94 «© #96 6 = 
6 Be, Gnd BOB. ccccccccces sl a a a. Ja eas 7 = tee : Dividends free from 
Assoc i inethaaden ss 
4 Atl. — & WwW. Indies. . 13 5 147% 4% 192% 9% 59% 20 57% .. Normal Federal Income Tax 
me Ny Nye ceenconte 210 THK OTH, 7% a, A, ae et 
ic Refining ........ oo wf ne a ti b “Res 
ye sabe schsteie es ats + 40% ks 824 a 20% ‘s We have prepared a 
Cn, scien a ion oh a , . er 
‘ RF eee 6% 86% 154% 88% 186% 62, 146 107 114% 7 Special List containing 
iy Spacer anaes 107% 100% 114 900s «118 92 116% 107 +104 7 a number of carefully 
: Bethlehem Steel .......... *51% °18% 155% 59% 112 37% 53% 37 41 as - 2 
: Pw ME secanaeeses 80 ‘ 10 2. ae eT 10a, 83% 19% 7 selected issues in this 
0 BR. consunnenne on in 10 116% 109 113 . 
é Boskiys’ Edison Eiectrio.. 134 183 ist 87 124% 88 140% 120% 138% 8 group. ; cg Pe 
lyn Union Gas ....... 164% lI 915% 75% ls range rom : rI 
ye 2 a 4 86 4lsisd61%s«isSC‘z TCT 1091, 92% 104% 10 g % to 
 Speemeetbareersacen he .. 88 19% 30 17 125 2 7.50%. 
; Butte & Superior ......... ee ee 105% 12% j$3gT% ~ ; 24% 6% 11% 1 
* California Packing .......-. ee ee 60 30 106% 48% 124 100% 123 6 ae s 
7 California Petroleum ...... ie iM — 05% aiet ea sa% rts aT 1% A copy of this list will 
Leather .....- o- a ( vi es ° : 
yee in 80 «117% 94% 114 «88% «8«0666 «ae be furnished investors 
.. Oerro de Pasco Copper. ° se ° 55 25 67% 23 56% 43% 538% 4 upon request. 
. Chandler Motor .........- Me ee 109% 56 141% 26% 39% 28% 3 
. Chile Copper .....c.ceeee im 8 $o% sist oon a” 37% 80% 34% 2% 
o  E BEIEET accxoccvesecns 28% aes 
: a —Ageenameenseen —- Ss = | ee oe eS C | )ONNELL & (“o. 
Chrysler P = ti ty 
i  <sccnmnnnhnens ie oe on ee a - 105 4«=6101% «104% ~—s 8 
: MEE. scnndcgsacesenes as as me te 83% «18 146 80 60 :142 7 120 BROADWAY 
6 Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 53 22% 66% 20% #«i56 20 ’ 48% 32% 39% .. NEW Y 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... ad an 54% 14% 114% 30% 74% 45% 73 2.60 ORK 
: Congoleum-Nairn ........++ ° ee ee ee -- *184% 324% 43% 22 245, 2 Members New York Steck Exchange 
: Consolidated Cigar ....... ° ee ee ee 80 11% 44% 2% 37% ..« 
7 Censelidated Gas ......... 165% *114% *150% *112% *145% 56% 92% 74% 88% 5 
$ Continental Can .......... se .. 127 «37% *131% 934% 8 8=680, 0) B0%C«‘TSGC*«‘Ck ean paancece 
8 Gorn Products Refining. . 26% $§“7% 50% =%7 160% 381% 41% 32% 33% 2 $ 
‘ SL, comsdyaeetaheus 98% 61 113% 58% 123% 96 127. 118% +120 7 
Orucible Steel ............ 19% 6% 109% 12% 278% 48 79% 64% #721 4 
: Guba Cane Sugar ........ é 16% 84% 8%HCsC«~iCH:SCi«‘iSCOCO:CdGCOC;#«s 
2 I - cctaneenialtis * 7] 100% «677% 87% «613% 0 C*s«* — 
8 Cuban-American Sugar .... %58 33 = *273 *38 °605 10% 33% 22 24% #2 
6 Cuyamel Fruit ........++. a ne - - 18% ao so 4 2 
Davison Chemical ........ a ~ a ee h 49% 27% 43 .. S M thl 
Dupont de Nemours ....... os oe oe - 169% 105 201% 134% 158 10 emi- on y 
é Eastman Kodak............ con 7 = eK pn = 118 104% 107% . 
Electric Storage Battery... 70% 60% 64! M k L 
5 Endicott-Johnson .......... ra ao ad oa 150 44 72 63% 67% 5 ar et etter | 
$ Be BEE. cccccsesececsece oe ee ° oe 119 84 116% 112% +115% 7 
: Famous Players-Lasky ° ° 1 40 114% 90% 106 8 
0 i Eb sccces os ee 108% 66 109 103 104% 8 Ww — " | 
4 Fisher Body .......- 48 «25 ——40—t—«é*STSS 87 60% 84% §& e issue twice a 
: Bee GE cccccvccccces es - ni oe 55 by 24% 10% 22% | 
° TEE WO scssdescere ae we - .- 86 88% 107% 75% 105% 7 month a market let- 
. ony Gd. cecccvccce ee ee ee ee oes sone 108% 75 107% H | 
foundation Co. ......s+e0. ee ee es es 134 89% 125 > . aini me 
Freeport-Texas ~aaendadion —_— 73% ri} wr a” 18% 8 16% ter containing an 
eral Asphalt ........+. 63%, 421 53% . 
6 UD Witee asses cen. re = oo a 98% 47 101% rtd #9. =O 8 alyses of leading 
General Electric ........++ 188% 129% 187% 118 322 109% 827% 227% 323% 8 as ‘ 
General Motors .........+. "51% °25 *°850 "74% 66% °8% 94% 64% 92% 6 securities, review- 
A. Ay Pe -csatsateuees ey vi a os 1 sone 113% 102 112% 7 
eral Petroleum ........ ee +s ** ee 59 42 47% 2 : —_— a — 
Geedrich He Giccccas iy 18% Rr 19% 3% a 59 36% B53, 4 ing recent happen 
BO. .cccccceceoocse 09 100% 92 +97, 7 ° — ee | 
Goodyear T. & R. Pfd..... ie ae os 90% 35 105% 86% 108% 7 ings and pointing 
6 ST 3 eee “s io - - 108% 88 108 103 108 8 | ; | 
. Granby Consolidated ...... 78% 26 120 58 80 12 21% 138 17% : out events of in- 
4 Great Northern Ore Ctfs... 88% 25% 50% 22% 52% 24% 40% 27 97% 1 
7 Gulf States Steel ......... ee ee 137 58% 104% £25 94% 67% 81% 5 terest 
6 BD WROEl ..ccccecesese ond oe ae -. 62% 21 4414 30 4] 3 wae 
7 YY  ereteencesor 25% 8% 86 10 116% 40% 85 59 162% «(tw 
Hudson Motor Car ........ se ee ee oe 36 19% 66% 33% 62% 3 
Hupp Motor Car .......... os ee 11% 2% #$29% 4% 20% 14% 7% 1 | 
4 OD xccpncutneiate aia - - ad 48% 31% 50 38% 41% 2" 
Inspiration Copper .......+ 21% 138% 74% 14% 68% 22% 32% 221, 28% 50c We shall be vlad to send 
. eee Rapid Transit.... _ oe oe ee 39% 91, 34%, 1214 261, ‘ 
ter. Busin: 52% 24 118% 284 132% 130 120 S iS , 0 , 
6 iter, oo _ = 4 reed a i. a s this to you regularly 
7 ater, Harv 121 104 149% 663 127% 981, 1251 5 eanes 
6 Inter, Merc: 4 2% % 67% am 14% 7 upon request 
Do. Pfd 27% 12% 125% $8 128% 18% 52% 27 28%, 
Inter, Mickel sibbieeeatbia *227%4 *135 57% 24% 33% 10% 35 24 94%, ar Sa 
7 PON sccnncekaakiies 19% 6% 75% 99% 91% 27% 74% 4814 685, 
_ Sprine ld Tire ..... a Be 85 36% 164 9% 215%, 121, 17 
~ m. Deoeabeiens 101 72 110% = 33 74 41 eT 
a. c ee pausebetve % 2 57% =: 14% 573 461 55 3 
7 Kimey (0. R) Oo... — «9 oar om ms |SUTRO & KIMBLEY 
: —. Incomotive .......+. 74% 52 74% 60 64 4 j 
GB. .cocccceceoece oe 38% 10 35 22 313 | 
3 SEE, <.«snsetuaceains a ty ne aos 28 5% % 6 {7 : Members New York Steck Exchange 
; ne i ceva 215% *150 *239% °144% *245 33% 36% 30% 33% 3 , $ 
WES .ccccccnccces ee ee oe oe 179 25'4 238 117 231 6 / 
7 Magma Copper ............ 45% 26% “4% 34 42% Te 66 Broadway,., 
3 Mallinson & Co. .......... ie Sa ‘a - 45 . 37% 21% 26 Me . “ ; 
7 Maracaibo O11 Explor...... “ we i ns 37% 16 35% 21 21% New Y ork 
. SETS sccsakausnac - oe ee ee 69% 12% 47% 32% 42% Tbe 
(Please turn to next page) —_—— _—_ __ = 
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SIMMONS 
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The dominant factor in 
the Metal Beds and Bed- 
ding Industry. Is referred 
to in our Market Letter 
M.W.S.-56, which will be 


sent upon request. 
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Telephone Susquehanna 1615 
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| ] New York Stock Exchange 


Price Range of Active Stocks 


INDUSTRIALS—Continued 
Pre-War War Post-War 
Period Period Period 

1909-1913 1914-1918 1919-1924 
High Low High Low High Low 

May Department Stores.... *°88 °65 "97% °85 *°174% °60 
Mexican Seaboard Oil...... oe ee ee ee 84% 5% 
Miami Copper ............ 30% 18% 49% 16% 388% 14% 

Montgomery Ward ........ as ee ee ee 48% 12 
National Biscuit .......... *161 *96% *139 °79% *°270 35% 
National Dairy Prod....... ee ee ee es 44% 30% 
National Enam. & Stamp... 30% 9 54% 9 39% ## 18% 
National Lead ............ 91 4% 14% “4 169% 63% 
N. Y¥. Air Brake.......... 98 45 136 55% 145% 26% 
Do. Glass B ccccccccccce ee ee ee ee 67 45% 
1s ME wnpescescceace 40% 8 27 9% 70% 15% 
North American .......... *87% *°60 *81 *38% °119% # 17% 
BO. Bele cccccccccccccces ee ee ee ee 560% 31% 
Se GE eoccceccsecesese ee os ee ee 69% 27% 
Packard Motor Car........ -_ ee ee ee 21 9% 
Pan.-Am. Pet. & Trans.... .. ee 70% 3865 140% 38% 
Mp Giaee BD ceseccccoses on os es ee 111% 34% 
Philade'nnia Co, .......... 59% 87 48% 21% 57% 26% 
Phila. & Reading C. & I.. ae ee ee ee 54% 34% 

Phillips Petroleum ........ ee ee ee ee 69% 16 
DOGRED cccccecceccece jai “ 65 25 99 6% 
Ss . acre - 7” 100 88 111 13% 

GEE cccacocesse *29% 10 568% 387% ue” 45 


Postum Cureal ... 
Pressed Steel Car. 








Puiiman Company ......... 


Punta Alegre Sugar....... “ «e 61 29 120 24% 
Me GE adeneqnaneecosecce nee e 148% 81% 61% 16% 
Radio. Corp. of Am........ = ae ee es 66% ## 25% 
Railway ‘Deeel Spring...... 54% 82% $j78% «#19 187% 67 
kh Sik miktehesseee -. 118% 90% 105% 175 1M71% 92% 
Ray Consol. Copper. 27% ™ wc 16 27% 9% 
Replogle Steel ....... 93% ™ 





Republic Iron & Steel. 49% 16% 86 i8 145 40% 
a” gpentthegtbarpgeegs : 111% 464% 118% 72 106% 74 








Royal BED Be Becececvcs ee oe 86 56 12%8% 40% 
Gavage Arms ............. on =e 119% 398% %4% 8% 
Schulte Retail Stores...... ee es es es 129% 88 
Sears, Roebuck & Co....... 124% 101 233 120 243 54% 
Shell Trans. & Trading.... ee oe oe ee 90% 29% 
Shell Union Oil ........... - ee ee 7 22% 12% 
Simmons Company ........ oe ee ee ee 37 22 
Simms Petroleum ......... ee ee ee ee 24 6% 
Sinclair Consol, Oil.. - ee ee 67% 2% 6% 15 
Sr GE ccccasccccescece - ee ee - 36 8% 
Bloss-Sh. Steel & Iron..... 94% 23 93% 198% «89 32% 
Standard Oil of Calif...... - ee - ae 135 47% 
Standard Oil N. J. ....... “448 «6©°S22)0*800 0 = *8355 0 * 212 30% 
eae a2 bs -. 119% 100% 
Stewart- Warner Speed .... “es os *100% “4320S *181 21 
Stromberg Carburetor ...... oe 46% 21 118% 22% 
Studebaker Company ...... 49% 15% 195 20 161 80% 
Hs Ws ccceececscececes 98% 64% s20% 70 118% 76 
Tennessee Cop. & Chem.... - 11 17% 6% 
TED. Te cascescccecesess 144 74% 3 112 57% «= 29 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ as os 110 32% 
Tex. & Pac. Coal & Oil... .. - 7 ee 195 5% 
ee QE GE ccnccccceces os ee 225 165 275 94 
Timken Roller Bearing... .. - ee a. ee 45 28% 
Tobacco Products ......... 145 100 88% 25 115 45 
Bs ME sccccecesces oe os ee - 93% 76% 
Transcontinental Oil ...... es es ee ec 62% 1% 
Union Oil of Calif.......... oe on an a 39 85 
United Cigar Stores........ ee ee *127% *8% °255 42% 
SE MEE dceuceveecense ae et 90% 64 175% 46% 
By UE Bh eeccceecees an an 54 46 58% 36% 
tS arr 208% 126% 172 105 224% 95% 
United Ry. Investment..... 49 16 27% % 41 6 
 — eeeepeepee 17 30 49% 10% @% I4 
U. S&S. Cast I. Pipe & F.... 8 9% 381% 7™ 169% ##10% 
Ps St ehasseasacsconrs 84 40 67 80 104% 388 
U. 8. Indus. Alcohol....... 57% 171% 15 167 
U. 8. Realty & Imp....... 87 49% a 143% 17% 
We Ge BSP cccccccccces 59 27 148% 22% 
i te eh ocencecuns 1 98 115% 891 119% 66 
U. 8. Smelt., Ref. & Min. 59 80% 81% 20 % 18% 
Se EEE Sencaeseccsaves 41% 136% #38 121 70% 
WRe Bele cccccccccccccccs 131 108% 123 102 123% 104 
Utah Copper ...... . 8% 88 130 48% o% 41 
Vanadium Corp. .. a ee ° - 97 19 
Western Union ... 56 106% ##68% 121% #76 
Westinghouse Air Brak 141 132% 95 194% 
Westinghouse E. & M 24% ##j%74% «33 11% 388% 
White Eagle Oil ee ee es - ‘84 20 
SD ED cocccoconcces es es 60 380 86 29% 
bs a ag misesevenee 75 60 486. °325 15 40% 4% 
ee ee 100 69 98% 2 
84 42 104% 4 


. 2a % 
. *1TT% °76% “= 81% °345 72 





Pfd. B ames 
Youngstown 8h. & Tube.. a se ee “ 80 59 









1925 Last Divé 
—"~—_ Bale 3 per 
High Low Aug. 19 Share 
128% 101 116%, 5 

22% 


11% 124% .. 
24% 8 97, 1 
73 41 69% 
15 65 70. § 
65% 42 62%, 3 
86% 26 
166% 138% 163% 4 
561% % 51% 4 
57% 65:1 56 4 


60% 41% 57', 3.40 
50% 46% 49%, 3 
65% 51% 653% 3 
38% 15 35 1,70 
83% 61 6% 6 
84% 61% 64 6 
62% 51% 58 4 
52% 37% 40% 
47% 36% 38% ‘9 
36% 10% 34% 
860 43—té«éKi«XZLW 

87% 43 8 






~ 
~ 
a 
* 
+ 
~~ 
— 
oe 
“—a@ 


95 84%, +88 1 
57% 48% 49% 4.42% 
108% 48% 60% .. 
116% 103 104 8 
147% 198 5 
45% 39% 40% 2.06 
28 21% 22% 1.40 
49% 31% 48% 2 
26% 19% 204 1 
24% 17 19% .. 
80% 21% 24% 
107% 80% 98% 6 
67% 61% 52% 2 
47% 38 1 
119 «116% «118 1 
11% 65 68% «Ob 
79% 61 68% 6 
41% 4% 4 
118% 112 115% 7 
12% 7% iil 1 
64% 42% 48 8 
114% 97% 118% 7 


¥ 


181% 165 : 

112% 91 104 7 
% 76 86 Re 
147% 114% 136% 8 
% 383 te 
108% 92% 105 8 
43% 30 43 8 
129% 112% 122 5 
126% 122% 124% 7 
1 ss 199% =O 4 
34% 25% 30 r 
137% 116% 131% 7 
144 o7 @6187% 6 
661% 4 

81% 25% 26 2 
104% 687% 1 4 
4% O% 18% .. 
111 72% 103% 7 
13% 6% 5% .. 
171% 112% 166% 8 
79% 35% 36% .. 
88 7 #8675 1 
7% 64% 58 6 
76% 63 7% 4 






*Old stock. t Bid price given where ne sales made. Not ineluding extras. § Payable is 


stock. { Partly stock. 


When doing business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 
(Continued from page 836) 
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with 34 cents a share in the preceding 
quarter. The outlook for the copper 
industry appears somewhat improved 
as the stocks of metal on hand are low 
and demand is increasing. It should 
be born in mind, however, that the 
capacity output of the copper mines in 
the world is very much greater than 
the demand, and as soon as the metal 
improves in price the operations of the 
various companies increase, resulting in 
over-production. For this reason for 
the past several years advances in the 
price of the metal have not been main- 
tained for long. Under the circum- 
stances we believe that the low-cost 
copper producers should be favored. 
Nevada Consolidated is not in this class 
as its costs are around 11 cents a pound. 
In view of current earnings it is possi- 
ule that a small dividend can be paid 
on Nevada but at present levels this 
already appears discounted and we be- 
lieve you would improve your position 
by switching into a stock like Kenne- 
cott Copper which is one of the lowest 
cost producers in the world. 





OTIS ELEVATOR 
Should Profits Be Taken? 


What is the outlook for Otis Elevator? 
Do you believe the dividend will be increased 


to8%? I have heard @ rumor or report of 
this kind. The price would look like it. My 
stock cost me 90 and I am getting more than 
6% on my money, but the 40 point profit is 
attractive. At the same time I am not in 
need of the money, and would be willing to 
hold on if you thought the dividends will be 


increased.—-L.. M., Jersey City, N 


Otis Elevator for the six months 
ended June 30, 1925, reported net in- 
come of 2.3 millions equivalent to 
$6.22 a share on the common stock. As 
the company is in very strong financial 
condition this earning power appears 
sufficient to warrant an increase in the 
present dividend rate of $6 although 
we have no information that such 
action will be taken in the immediate 
future. Even if dividends should be 
increased to $8, however, the stock at 
present levels of 180 appears to have 
rather fully discounted such a develon- 
ment and in our opinion, it would be a 
sound move on your part at this time 
to accept profits. 





PIERCE-ARROW 
Why Stocks Have Advanced 


1 have 25 shares of Pierce-Arrow preferred 
—~d 100 shares of the common. + com- 
yond a me 14 and the preferred 51. Why 
it A ig company not pay dividends? Is 
orete earning enough? What about the prior 
tear hart stock which ie to be redeemed Oc- 
divid st? What effect will this have on the 

end outiook?f—L, K., Baltimore, Md. 


Pierce-Arrow is not paying dividends 
_ the preferred stock for the reason 
- at all surplus profits can be used to 
nee at this time in increasing 
— financial strength of the company. 
ri the past several years Pierce- 

trow’s earnings have been unfavor- 
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Remember— 


Every Straus Bond is offered to the public only after 
being rigidly and thoroughly investigated by the 
largest, mostcompletely equipped, most experienced 
and most expert lending organization in its field. 
This assures its safety. 


When You Invest 


Every Straus Bond has behind it the experience, the 

knowledge, and the expert judgment born only of 

| long years of specializing in city first mortgage real 
estate securities. 


Every Straus Bond is protected by all the safeguards 
of the STRAUS PLAN, the most thorough and scien- 
tific system of investment safeguards yet devised. 


Every Straus Bond is backed by our record of 43 
years without loss and without delay in payment 
of either principal or interest to any investor. 


Every Straus Bond affords you the maximum yield 
with the maximum security. 


These sound bonds should form at least a part of 
every investment holdinz. They combine safety, a 
net yield, for the most part, of 6%, diversification, 
andasteadily broadening market. Investigate. Write 
today for 

CIRCULAR D-705 





The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it 
at once as the premier real estate security. 














S.W. STRAUS & CO. || 


Established 1882 » Investment Bonds » Incorporated Hy 


Straus BuILpINnG 


Straus BuriLpinG } 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
Hl 
I} 


565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 
New York CHICAGO 

Straus BuILDING 

| 79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 

| 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


f 1925—S. W. 8S. & Co., Inc. 



































Stocks Coffee Bonds | 
Cotton Sugar Oil Grain 


Orders executed for Cash or on Conservative Margin 


PRIVATE WIRES—NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS, CHICAGO AND 
THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 


FENNER & BEANE 


Member: of 





New York Stock Exchange Mew York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
ai Board of Trade Associate Members of 
New York Produce Exchange Liverpool Cotten Exchange 
NEW YORK: Second Fioor, Cotton Exchange Bidg. 
NEW ORLEANS: 818 Gravier St. 
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HE difference between 6% and 8% amounts to hundreds 
of dollars even in the investment of as small a sum as 
$1,000. Study these three simple examples: 


$1,000 at 8% simple interest, 10 years- - - - - - $1,800 
$1,000 at 6% simple interest, 10 years- - - - - - 1,600 

Gain at8% $200 
$1,000 at 8% compound interest, 10 years - - - - $2,159 
$1,000 at 6% compound interest, 10 years - - - - 1,790 


Gain at8% 369 


$1,000 each year at 8% compound interest, 10 years - $15.645 
$1,000 each year at 6% compound interest, 10 years - $13,971 


Gain at 8% $1,674 


Through the Trust Company of Florida, investors can get 8% 
First Mortgage Bonds plus: 
1. The time-tested safety of first mortgage security; 
2. Stability of value assured by growth and development of 
Florida; 
3. The service of the Trust Company of Florida as trustee to 
supervise each mortgage bond issue. 


The five definite reasons for 8% in Florida are plainly stated in a booklet 


sent free to 


Write ty 


"TRUST COMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 


investors who are interested in safety and 2% more interest. 


Invest in Florida at 8% 
$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 
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which 


E extend the facilities of our organization to those 
desiring information or reports on companies with 
we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


71 Broadway 


(Imcerperated im 1905) 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $70,000,000 


New York 
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able and the financial structure of the 
company was thereby weakened. The 
recent advance in both common and 
preferred stocks has not been due go 
much to prospects of an immediate re. 
sumption of dividends as to the possi. 
bilities this company appears to pos. 
sess to develop a substantial arning 
power through recent entrance into the 
motor bus field. This development, to- 
gether with the increase in iis pas. 
senger car business due to the introduc. 
tion of a cheaper model and suatisfae- 
tory progress in the truck field war- 
rants an optimistic view of the com- 
pany’s future. The retirement of the 
prior preference stock on October Ist 
was a favorable development for the 
preferred shareholders, for this stock 
is convertible into common on the basis 
of five shares for one and it is a forego- 
ing conclusion that it will all be con- 
verted in view of the present prices of 
the common, thus saving the company 
an annual dividend charge of $120,000. 
In view of the 34% back dividends due 
on the 8% preferred stock, this issue 
appears cheaper than the common and 
we advise you to sell the latter and 
hold the preferred. 


SIMMS PETROLEUM 
Outlook Uncertain 


Some years ago I bought Simms /’ctroleum 
around 30, shortly after it was floated. As 
you know, it has never lived up to its pros 
pectus. There has, of course, been sume im 
provement in ite net figures in the past two 
years, but the stock market does not suggest 
permanency of the improved status of the 
company. What is your view of Simms and 
its future?—D. F. L., Newark, N. J 

While it is true that Simms Petro- 
leum has shown improved earnings, the 
six months ended June 30, 1925, show- 
ing $2.64 a share earned on the stock 
we would not say that the company has 
a very definitely assured future as pro- 
duction comes largely from one district 
which may or may not continue to 
yield a large output. Recently, there 
have been price reductions in oils and 
it now appears that the last six months 
of the year will not be nearly as favor- 
able as the first. In our opinion it 
would be a good move for you to switch 
into Standard Oil of New Jersey. This 
company’s activities are world wide and 
it can be relied upon to give a good 
account of itself under any and all con- 
ditions in the oil industry. 


PENN SEABOARD STEEL 
Deficit Reported 


Is there any likelihood of Penn Seaboard 
Steel getting into the group of stee! makers 


operating at a profit? I hare several hun 
dred shares which cost me an areraye of 
a share, and if you believe the company # 


likely to work out of the hole, 1 am willing 
to hold the stock.—D. B. N., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Penn Seaboard Steel for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1925, reported a loss of 
$25,000 before depreciation, comparing 
with a loss of $56,000 the previous 
quarter. Under the severely competl 
tive conditions now existing in the 
steel industry we do not believe that 
a small organization such as Penn Sea- 
board Steel will be able to accomplish 
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much in the way of earning power and 
our advice is to dispose of the stock. 





ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 
Earnings Increase 


Is there any likelihood of Orpheum Circuit 
common increasing its dividends? I notice 
that it is consistently earning more than its 
dividend requirement, and it seems to me 
the company could afford to distribute more 
of ite earnings as it has a very attractive 
surplus. Why does the stock not show more 
market action?’—A. C. M., Atlanta, Ga, 

Orpheum Circuit for the six months 
ended June 30, 1925, reported earnings 
equivalent to $1.52 a share earned on 
the stock compared with $1.10 a share 
for the same period of 1924. Balance 
sheet as of June 30, 1925, shows a good 
financial condition with cash on hand 
of 1.4 millions and no bank loans. Un- 
der the circumstances, it appears that 
the management would be justified in 
paying a more liberal dividend than 
the $1.80 a share now being distributed, 
although we have no information to 
this effect. There are now a good many 
issues listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and they cannot all be mar- 
ket leaders. Orpheum Circuit, while 
not very active, has a good market. 





TEXAS COMPANY 
A Good Oil Investment 


Do you believe Texas Company is in a posi- 
tion to carry through the present troubles of 
the oil industry? I asked you some time ago 
regarding my holdings which averaged me 
grouna 40, and I am glad that I took your 


advice and held on, as the stock is selling at 
48 at this writing. Would you advise me to 
increase my holdings if the stock should sell 
much lower?—L. M., San Francisco, Calif. 


Texas Company stock can be re- 
garded as a good oil stock investment 
as this company is one of the strongest 
organizations in the industry, being 
engaged in practically all branches 
from oil production to distribution to 
the ultimate consumer. Earnings in 
the first six months were highly satis- 
factory and as the company continues 
to carry its inventory at a figure con- 
siderably under the present market, 
it is unlikely there will be any inven- 
tory-loss even though the price of oil 
should recede further. We believe the 
company will have no difficulty in con- 
tending with the current less favorable 
conditions in the oil industry. While 
we consider the stock favorably as a 
long pull holding it is never well to 
hold too many securities representing 
the same industry and instead of in- 
creasing your holdings in this issue 
Suggest the purchase of some other 
sound common stock such as Philadel- 
phia Company. 





SUPERIOR OIL 


Hu~ Speculative Possibilities 


i ha mt decided to sell my holdings 
of Supe Oil for what they will bring. 
Do you ik this is a wise decision? I was 
dissuad m selling out around 6 early this 
year orts of an improvement in the 
compar husiness, but I understand the 
fret ha this year turned out worse than 
Re first f of 1924.—B. 8S. K., New York 

u 

Superior Oil of course is a specula- 


tive issue but at present levels of 3 it 
18 not without possibilities for enhance- 
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EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON FIRST MORTGAGE 
BUILDING BONDS SOLD BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 
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Responsibility 


With a capital and surplus in | 
excess of $7,000,000—built up | 
over many years of faithful in- 
vestment service—the responsi- 
bility and accumulated experi- 
ence of this company afford 
strong assurance to conservative 
investors. 


We now offer for sale several 
612% first mortgage bond issues 
secured by properties in the bet- 
ter sections of the larger cities, 
where building needs are most 
urgent, earnings most certain, | 
margins of safety most secure, 
and appreciation of value most 


likely. 


Send for current issue literature N-214 


AMERICAN BoNnD & MortGAcE Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 INCORPORATED 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $7,000,000 


127 North Dearborn St., Chicago 345 Madison Ave., New York 


Detroit Cleveland Philadelphia Boston And over 30 other cities i 
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MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET on 8% investments in 







\MIAMI.FLORIDA 


Get this high interest rate safely through our First Mort 
gage Bonds on select income-producing properties in Miami, 
fastest-growing city in the U. &., where money earns big 
wages. Interest paid two weeks in advance, no expense, ne 
worry. Denominations $100 up. Remember—8% com- 
pounded will double your money in 9 years. Don’t put it 
off—write today for booklet of valuable information. 


[) Check here if you want details of our Partial 
Payment Plan—you get 8% from the first day. 


SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
Room 503, Ralston Building, Miami, Floride 


With oom 


O investor, no 

matter how con- 
servative, need be satis- 
fied with anything less 
than a 7% return 
on his money. Strauss 
First Mortgage Real 
Estate Gold Bonds offer 
this better-than-aver- 
age yield with ample 
protection of principal. 


If you have funds for 
investment at this time, 
it will pay you to send 
the coupon below for 
our list of current offer- 
ings. 


THE STRAUSS 
CORPORATION 


Offices in Principal Cities 


NEW YORK : 


Strauss Investing Corporation 


300 Madison Avenue 





COUPON: 
c Tt ‘ 7 Cc 


WO Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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Please send me without obligation your 


Circular No. M—829 
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Address 











"GERMAN BOND 
REVALUATIO 


We have prepared a summa- 
rized translation and analysis 
of the law adopted by the 
Reichstag on July 16th, 1925. 


Copy free on request. 


| G. VON POLENZ 


Specialists Foreign Securities 


115 Broadway, New York | 


Tel, Rector 5341-4 














ment in value. It is true that after 
deductions for depreciation and deple- 
tion there was a loss of $243,000 for 
the first six months this year, but on 
the other hand the company is in good 
financial condition and expects to col- 
lect a judgment from the Atlantic Re- 
fining Company which is nearly equiv- 
alent to the present market price of the 
stock. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR 


Please let me know what you think of 
Texas Gulf Sulphur stock. I have been hold- 
ing a little of it and, now that the market 
is so high, I have been wondering if it would 
not be a good rag ™ to sell it and buy some- 
thing else.—K. New York City. 

With the retirement of the Union 
Sulphur Company, owing to the ex- 
haustion of its deposits, the Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Company has became the dom- 
inant factor in the industry. Its cost 
of production is considerably under 
that of its nearest competitor and its 
output very much greater. Of course, 
in holding a stock of this character, 
due consideration must be given to the 
matter of decreased reserves, but, with 
this feature in mind, considering the 
charge-offs for depletion which have 
been made, the dominance of the com- 
pany in the industry and the use of 
sulphur in so many commercial chan- 
nels, we feel the stock is a suitable 
media as a speculative holding. Sul- 
phur is coming in increased demand in 
various industries. With its high earn- 
ing power and low costs, the directors 
were justified in recently increasing 
the dividends to $8 per share, and the 
yield of 7%, even on basis of present 
price of around 114, is satisfactory. 
We feel you are justified in retaining 
the stock. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
Outlook Appears Favorable 


What is the outlook for Continental Motore 
in view of the price war that appears to he 
developing among the manufacturers of mo- 
tor vehicles? Are the companies which deal 
with Continental among those most likely to 
inerease their business as the result of the 
new sales policies?—C. G., Boston, Mass. 

The outlook for Continental Motors 
for the balance of the year appears 
favorable. Several of the company’s 
largest customers have increased their 
schedules, and in addition, negotiations 
are said to be nearing completion for 
two large contracts, one with a foreign 
manufacturer and the other with one 
of the largest producers of commercial 
vehicles in the country. In regard to 
the recent price cutting, this policy has 
been followed by several of the com- 
panies using the Continental products, 
and will probably stimulate business to 
a certain degree. Continental Motors 
has found an important place for itself 
in the automobile industry, and we be- 
lieve that the company will continue 
to hold its own. 


Future Plans for 


Our Readers 
See Page 791 








The Power Corporation 
of New York System 


Northern New York 
Utilities, Inc. 


First Lien & Refunding 
5% Bonds, Series “E” 


Price 95% and interest 
to yield 5.30% 


Circular upon request 
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Weekly Reviews 
Contain analyses of 


Studebaker 
Corp. 
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Wabash 
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Our review will be mailed 
weekly, gratis, on request. 
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only one concern. This simplifies mat- 
ters greatly. 

Whenever Stock Exchange houses 
open branch offices in a large distant 
city they are apt to draw business 
away from the local houses because 
clients often feel that they would 
prefer to deal direct with a New York 
Stock Exchange house, particularly if 
the local house is none too popular or 
none too strong financially. The open- 
ing of one such branch house leads to 
others. There is very keen competition 
among big wire houses, and when a 
large New York house feels that busi- 
ness is being taken away from its out- 
of-town correspondent and diverted to 
the branch of another house, the 
tendency is to meet the competition by 
opening its own branch office. 

A glance at the accompanying map 
showing the locations of branch offices 
makes it appear that the east is pretty 
generously besprinkled, but if we were 
also to designate cities in which corre- 
spondents are located, it would prac- 
tically include those of any size in the 
United States, for scarcely any locality 
of any importance is without direct 
private line connection with New York. 
There are only about fifty-five cities of 
over 30,000 population without branch 
offices of New York Stock Exchange 
firms, excluding cities which are part 
of large metropolitan areas. There 
are no Stock Exchange branch offices 
in Vermont, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Wyoming or Idaho. 

There are branch offices in one city 
only of New Hampshire, Delaware, 
Mississippi, Wisconsin, Oregon and 
Montana. The states of Maine, Rhode 
Island, Maryland, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Nebraska and Colorado have branch 
offices in two cities only. 

Taken by and large, it will be seen 
that the country is well supplied with 
facilities for those who desire to deal 
on the New York Stock Exchange, for 
even in remote districts there are tele- 
Phone connections that enable almost 
everyone to keep posted on the market 
and to have his orders executed. 

The ability of a house to hold its 
correspondents or to maintain a suc- 
cessful branch office depends largely on 
two factors: service, and what is 
known as “treatment.” Service means 
the rapid and satisfactory execution of 
orders, the transmission of reports, de- 
livery of securities when required, 
Prompt transfer of stocks and many 
— details which the New York 
Suse is called upon to execute. The 
i er item of “treatment” refers to the 

berality with which the main house 
: S with the clients of its branches 
r with the out-of-town correspondents 


18 covers the matters of margin, 
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Advantages of Tax Exempt Bonds 


The following is an extract from the daily news- 
papers quoting the National Industrial Conference 


Board: 


“A tax free bond bearing 344% interest yields 
approximately the same net return as a 4% taxa- 

le bond to one whose taxable net income is 
$24,000, it yields the same as a 5% taxable bond 
to one whose taxable net income is $68,000, and 
the same as a 6% taxable bond to one whose tax- 
able net income ranges around $100,000.” 


ONDS issued by Joint Stock Land Banks are 
totally tax exempt and in the present market 
can be purchased to yield from 4.25% to 4.40% 


Guy Huston Company, Inc. are fiscal agents for 
the Chicago, Kansas City, Southern Minnesota, 
Dallas, Des Moines and New York Joint Stock 
Land Banks. The assets of these banks are in ex- 
cess of $190,000,000, or more than % of the assets 
of the total Joint Stock Land Bank system. 


Guy Huston Company, Inc. 
61 Broadway New York City 














International Securities Trust 


OF AMERICA 
First General Investment Trust Formed in the United States 








World-Wide Diversification 


Distribution of Funds among at least goo sea- 
soned marketable securities—governments, rail- 
roads, public utilities and industrials situated in 


18 countries of the world—giving absolute pro- 
tection from loss by local depression 


Preferred and Common Shares 


Price } 1 Share 614% Preferred $124 plus accrued Preferred 
per unit / 4% Share Common div. to yield about 6.50% 


Circular upon request 


American Founders Trust 
ae 161 Devonshire Street 
Boston, Mass. 


50 Pine Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Profit Sharing Bonds 


These bonds have paid 9% on par or more for over nine years. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 
DAVID R. MITCHELL 


Investment Securities 
20 Broad Street, New York 
Tel. Hanover 0734-5-6 
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Parallel Conditions in 
Europe Today 


Other topics of timely 
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The steady climb of this “Life-line” 
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Tue House of Miller offers a wide geo- 
graphical range of investment opportuni- 
ties. Miller Bonds are secured by sound, 
income-earning properties in growing 
cities throughout the country. 
Meanwhile the sales and the capital 
and surplus of the company have kept 
step—a fact of the utmost importance 
when considering new investments. 
Miller Bonds offer security and safety. 
Pay interest up to 7 per cent. Normal 
federal income tax refunded. Various 
state taxes refunded or paid. Each bond 
certified as genuine by a bank or trust 
company. Denominations that permit a 
spread of investments—$1l00, $500, $1000 
Bonds with an unconditional guarantee 
of principal and interest, availab'e if 
desired. |i’rite for descriptive Booklet 817. 


G.L. MILLER & CO, 


30 East 42nd St,, New York City 


NO INVESTOR EVER LOST A 
DOLLAR IN 


MILLER wesrresce 
BONDS 








liberality in the settlement of disputes, 
careful attention to the clients’ or cor- 
respondents’ interests, all of which re- 
sult in good or ill will being generated. 
The rate of interest charged on ac- 
counts plays a large part. 

Altogether it may be said that the 
out-of-town business of New York 
houses is on a very satisfactory basis. 
Competition is sufficiently keen to keep 
the New York houses on their toes and 
insure the right kind of service, and 
local competition for clients is of the 
same character. While people are apt 
to favor houses in which they have 
friends, or close business connections, 
they are not likely to continue dealing 
with a concern that does not give satis- 
factory service and treatmert and this 
results in the gradual building up of 
those houses which meet these require- 
ments and the dissolution of those that 
do not. It is a question of the survival 
of the fittest. 








WHAT THE NORTHWESTERN 
ROADS WOULD EARN IF 
FREIGHT RATES WERE 

INCREASED 


(Continued from page 813) 





Although there will be a direct im- 
provement in the borrowing capacity of 
these roads, the major reaction upon 
investors will be psychological, a fac- 
tor by no means to be underrated. The 
greatest drag upon the market for 
railroad securities has been the fear of 
arbitrary action, the belief that for 
these servants of the public no bill of 
rights exists. Rate relief, therefore, 
even though not fully adequate, would 
tend to lessen and more probably en- 
tirely remove this apprehension. 

Naturally, the effect upon the stocks 
would be more pronounced than upon 
the bonds. Reference to the tables will 
reveal that due to large capitalization 
per share earnings have a tendency to 
advance rather slowly. This is equally 
true of a decline and by virtue of the 
fact permits the company so capitalized 
in all conservatism to pay in dividends 
a far larger proportion of earnings 
than can properly be attempted by 
roads with less well balanced financial 
structures. In other words, the road 
with large issue of capital stock can 
retrench further in a short period of 
time than can others in a much longer 
period. This broad stock base is more 
pronounced in the case of the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific than in 
the case of Chicago & North Western, 
ceasing to be apparent as far as the 
Omaha is concerned. The effect in 
descending order is to materially in- 
crease both the risk and the potential 
speculation. 

The conclusions as to credit of the 
carriers are predicated upon the belief 
that there will take place no enforced 
pooling of rates, which it is feared 
would result in an exactly antithetical 
psychology. In illustration, consider 
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briefly the logical attitude of, for in- 
stance, the Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Omaha stockholder. While 
ander the pooling arrangement the 
revenues Of his property will actually 
be increased, he will retain but a por- 
tion of the increment and the balance 
will be applied to the benefit of some 
more fortunate investor. A firm con- 
yiction of having been cheated and ap- 
prehension of the next arbitrary step 
would be the net result—a frame of 
mind not very bolstering to corporate 
eredit or very conducive to a belief in 
the integrity of railroad investments. 
The remote nature of any such devel- 
opment warrants its dismissal with this 
illustration. 

Many reasons, variously stressed, 
depending on the viewpoint of the in- 
dividual commentator have been pro- 
pounded in explanation of the troubles 
of the carriers of the Northwest. 
These include inadequate rates, Pan- 
ama Canal competition, excessive rail- 
way mileage, automobile competition, 
static population, and local depression. 
By common consent, the necessity of 
increased rates is made the causa sine 
qua non of the situation. Probably 
the only other consideration which can 
be accorded an absolutely basic stand- 
ing is that of local depression. Rates 
will explain the failure of Western 
roads to earn more than 3.87% in 1924. 

The other well established fact must 
be taken in explanation of lines in the 
Northwest region earning but 3.12% 
against 4.21% and 4.34% for the Cen- 
tral and Southwestern regions respec- 
tively. The opinion is advanced that 
the gravity of the difficulties under 
which the Northwest has labored in 
recent years has been quite generally 
underestimated, and more particularly 
in its effect upon the revenue tonnage 
of the railroads. The failure about a 
year ago of some 200 banks in this ter- 
ritory gives a fairly adequate picture 
of the condition of affairs. The com- 
munity is primarily and fundamentally 
an agricultural one and has suffered 
not only from the low price of farm 
products, but in many instances from 
serious crop failures. Last year fur- 
nished some measure of relief, which 
has already resulted in liquidation of 
frozen credits, and increased tonnage 
to the railroads in the first half of the 
current year. 

Competent opinion, however, has 
estimated at a rather low figure the 


average price received by the farmer 
for his last year’s crop due to his dis- 
tressed position and the consequent 
necessity of realizing cash early in the 
season. The result of this year’s yield 


can now be determined with some de- 


gree of accuracy and the Northwest is 
Promised a satisfactory crop, appar- 
ently to be realized at prices which will 
multiply the purchasing power of the 
community. It is believed that both 
the direct and indirect effect upon the 
traffic of the Northwest carriers in the 
ensuing 12 months will be astounding. 


Both the law of averages and the eco- 
nomic trend should conspire to invest 
this improved position with a continu- 
ing character. 
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Unconditionally Guaranteed 


N Forman Guaranteed Bonds a 

wholly new standard of invest- 
ment safety is now made avail- 
able. These bonds, which are 
adequately secured by carefully 
chosen income-earning real estate, 
carry an absolutely unqualified 
guarantee of prompt payment by 
one of the country’s leading, old- 
line indemnity insurance com- 
panies. 

Think of what this means to you 
as an investor! High-grade real 
estate first mortgage security, pro- 


tected under the Forman Plan, 
which, alone, has effectively pre- 
vented all loss for more than forty 
years and, in addition, an ab- 
solutely unqualified guarantee by 
an entirely independent insurance 
company. Greater safety cannot 
be had even at the lowest of cur- 
rent interest rates—and in Forman 
Bonds this unconditional guaran- 
tee is coupled with a decidedly 
attractive yield. 

A special bulletin explaining the guarantee in 


detail will be mailed free We urge you to 
write for a copy Ask for Bulletin No. A-168. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO. 


Investment Bonds 
Forty Years Without Loss to Any Customer 


105 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Minneapolis 
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FINANCE COMPANIES 


The Federal Reserve Board 
that Finance Com- 
panies supplement our 
commercial banking 
system and supply a dis- 
tinct economic need in 
our financial structure. 
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COMMON STOCK 


of a finance company 
which has paid continuous 
dividends of 10% for six 
years, and that has estab- 
lished itself in a strong 
position in this field of 
activity. 


Descriptive circular on request 
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had already been considered by the 
classes, and we discussed the difference 
between the two as investments. This 
afforded an opportunity to discuss the 
difference . between investment and 
speculation, and to point out the dan- 
ger of speculation in “wildcat” stocks 
for those building for a future income. 
The different kinds and types of stocks 
and bonds were explained. The im- 
portance of “budgeting” the income 
was emphasized, and using one of the 
familiar family budget forms, the class 
practiced devising model budget plans 
for different incomes, and the setting 
aside of certain percentages for sav- 
ings. Finally, the classes worked out 
some simple plans for acquiring a com- 
petency, using stated monthly savings 
as a basis and figuring out the prin- 
cipal sum over a period of years. 


A Splendid Response 


The response of the students was 
splendid and they were very much in- 
terested in the work. At different times 
during the year students would tell 
me that they had opened savings 
accounts as a result of the idea secured 
from the course, and at the end of 
the year as we were completing the sub- 
ject many of the pupils expressed their 
appreciation of what they had learned. 

Teaching the rudiments of Finance 
is simply a part of the larger problem 
of teaching thrift. And thrift is a 
state of mind and of character. As 
such it can be inculcated through the 
usual means of education. 

As I stated before, I _ believe 
thoroughly that the school is the 
logical place for such instruction. In 
the elementary grades it could be in- 
troduced through school savings, ex- 
amples of thrift practices, stories of 
thrift, etc. In the high school, the 
study of thrift should be coordinated 
with the study of business facts, and 
be brought in with a discussion of 
banking, business organization, invest- 
ments, insurance, etc. 


The Rudiments of Finance Can, and 
Have Been Taught 


The rudiments of Finance can be 
taught—they have been taught—they 
should be taught. Such training is 
character training of the finest type. 
When financial knowledge is linked 
with thrift practices, it leads to mental 
poise, intellectual development, and 
gives the individual that confidence 
that comes from a mind free from the 
pinch of improvidence. 

We teach our children the duty of 
conserving the great natural resources 
of our country. We must teach them 
the duty of conserving their own in- 
dividual resources. 


—_—_—_ 


about which he knows or can learn 
something, and, regardless of what the 
cynics or unsuccessful gamblers may 
say, it is knowledge that counts. 


Chances for Little Businesses 


If high executive positions do not 
appeal, or if security-speculation does 
not appeal: Still the field is not 
closed. The young man who hungers 
to go into business for himself can d) 
so today with perhaps greater assur- 
ance than his grandfather could; he 
nas, if anything, far more opportuni- 
ties. 

Of course, he will probably have to 
start out in a small way; and he'll 
have to thrust aside, at least for the 
time, such things as petty pride. 

IT am reminded of the reception ac- 
corded a suggestion that was made to 
one young man in my presence along 
these lines. “These refreshment booths 
we pass when motoring,” zaid the sug- 
gester, “Don’t you think if someone 
thought just a litile bit, he could de 
sign a type of booth that would be in- 
finitely more attractive than what we 
now see? Why don’t you tackle that?” 

“Refreshment booths!” cried the 
youngster, “You mean these hot dog 
stands the dagoes run? You wouldn't 
expect me to go into anything like that, 
would you?” 

As a matter of fact, the suggester 
didn’t have “hot-dog stands” in his 
mind. What he was thinking of was 
something attractive, clean,  well- 
stocked and well-manned—and which 
would be especially distinctive in that 
motor cars could see it from a distance, 
could enter without risking a collision 
with all the other traffic on the road, 
and could be served, at the same time 
others were being served without 
alighting from the car. 


But what was the use of going 
further into the idea? The young man 
was petty-proud—and there’s no beat- 
ing that. It would have been equally 
useless to have reminded him that the 
Astor fortune had its beginnings in a 
butcher shop; that the original Com- 
modore Vanderbilt once commodored 
nothing more pretentious than a barge; 
that Charles M. Schwab began life as a 
bus driver. 


Nowadays, our young men are in- 
clined to leave such humble beginnings 
to the immigrants who have not yet 
learned that lily-white hands are more 
to be desired than financial indepen- 
dence. It is to these latter we must 
look for opening up the countless little 
businesses which America needs; it is 
they who will roll up the wealth which 
so many of these little businesses have 
produced—and will produce in the 
future. 
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You Can Buy Good Securities 


In Small or Large Lots on 


PARTIAL PAYMENTS 


Ask for Booklet MW -6 which explains our plan and terms 
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Odd Lots of Stocks bought outright for ] 
cash or carried on conservative margin 


Our Monthly Letter on the RAILS sent to interested investors 


JAMES M. LEOPOLD & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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WHITEHOUSE & CO. 
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Stocks and Bonds 
Accounts Carried 


11! Broadway, New York 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 
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J.S. BACHE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


MEMBERS New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade, New York 
Cotton Exchange, and other leading Exchanges 





STOCKS BONDS GRAIN COTTON 
COFFEE : SUGAR : FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





Branches: Albany Schenectady Troy Syracuse Rochester Watertown 
Utica Buffalo Worcester New Haven Toledo Philadelphia 
Atlantic City Detroit Kansas City Omaha Tulea 


Correspondents in other principal cities 


New York Office - - - 42 Broadway 
Chicago Office, 108 So. La Salle Street 





“THE BACHE REVIEW,” published weekly, sent on application. 
Readers of the Review are invited to avail themselves of our facilities for infor- 
mation and advice on stocks and bonds, and their inquiries will receive our 
careful attention, without obligation to the correspondent. In writing, please 

mention The Bache Review 














Full 51/.% 


Prudence Rate 
on Partial 
Payments 


In order to encourage the small 
investor, we allow the full 
Prudence-Bond rate on partial 
PRUDENCE-BOND payments! 
Even an installment as low as 
$10 monthly, draws 54% 
monthly till the purchase of the 
Bond is completed. 

BUY THE BOND in which both 
principal and interest are GUAR- 
ANTEED! 

Mail Coupon for Booklet 

Offices open Mondays until 9 P. M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervisten of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
331 Madison Ave. 162 Remsen St. 


EAR O : 
‘The Prudence Company, Inc. .W.654 
331Madison Ave., at 43rd St., N.Y.C. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my 
art please send booklet “ The Prudence 
artial Payment Plan.” 





NAME 





ADDRESS 


© 1925 P. Co., Inc, 











Opportunities 
in Bonds 


Indications that there will be no 
severe pressure on the money 
market this fall point to a gen- 
erally higher level of bond prices. 
We have prepared a selected list 
of bonds which embody the de- 
sirable elements of safety of 
principal, yield, marketability and 
op vortunity for appreciation in 
vaiues. 


Sent upon Request 


Orders executed in all markets 


MACKAY & CO. 


BANKERS 
14 Wall Street, New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 




















Bonds for Investment 


Newburger.Henderson 


Loeb 
1512 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
Members New York and 
Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 























Important Dividend Announcements 


Note.—To obtain a dividend directly from the 
company the stockholder must have his stock trans- 
ferred to his name before the closing of the com- 
pany’s books. 

Amount 


Ann’! De Stock Pay- 

Rate clared Record able 
. Amer. Chicle $7 Pf. .4 mos. 10-1 

$7 Amer. Locomotive Pf.. 9-30 

8 Amer. Locomotive cm.. 

. Sugar Refin. Pf. 

. Rys. Express.... 


Q 
7 Burroughs Adding Ma- 


chine Pfd, 
3 aI Adding Ma- 
chine cm. 
4 Canadian Pacific pf... 
10 Canadian Pacific cm... 
-. Calumet 
7 Continental Can. pf... 
4 Cuba R. R. cm 
7 Crucible Steel pf 
6 Eastman Kodak pf.... 
5 Eastman Kodak cm.... 
8 7 Players-Lasky 


80 Federal Lt. & Trac. cm Q 
-60 Federal Lt. & Trac. cm Q 
pay. cm. stk. 
8 Foundation Company. . 
8 —as Tire & Rubber 


8 
8 


fe peesesgo eed 
es 83282 


A oa pt oP od 
SBS RSzszsssz 


7 Jens Tea pf. 
. Jewel Tea pf. 
on a/c cum. div. 
Qa 


4 Long Bell ) Saasee 
cl. Ac 


10 Lord & Taylor cm 
1.89 Metro-Goldwyn pf (par 


27 
3.50 —- Corp. of America 
1.40 Sheli Union Oil 


4 Standard Gas & Elec. 
8% pf. (par $50).. 

4 Union Pacific pf 

10 Union Pacific cm 

7 United Cigar Stores pf Q 
2 United Cigar Stores cm Q 

. United Cigar Stores cm. 

stock div. in com. 


or wn me we we 
$3 88 sa 8 8 


Q 0.47% 8-31 


cAn 


investment policy 
for 
Seaboard depositors 


Vv 


‘w: do not have securities of 


our own for sale but we do 
have unusual facilities for ob- 
taining accurate information 
about them. Seaboard depos- 
itors can secure this service for 
the asking. 

Supplementing your usual 
sources of investment advice, 
this service should prove an 
effective means of making the 
most of your investment 
opportunities. 


The SEABOARD 
NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 
115 Broadway 
Broad and Beaver Streets 
24 East 45th Street 


























WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THE 
STOCK MARKET? 


(Continued from page 799) 








market alive, short of a panic, that has 
not got these activities as a reasonable 
percentage of all activities. The only 
reason that men reel off this talk is 
to show that they are insiders and that 
they can see behind the works. A mar- 
ket that is spotty will have many of 
these features, but that is fundamen- 
tally because it is spotty. There is no 
answer to a basic analysis, even if the 
public happens to share it with the 
technical man in the field. I am 
bearish and perhaps not until late Fall, 
but certainly before the end of the 
year, I look for some unpleasant sur- 
prises from Europe. They have gilded 
the rotting structure with faked cur- 
rency stabilization and faked budget 
balancing, but murder will out, and if 
the facade collapses, we will feel the 
shock.” 


(11) College professor in philosophy. 


“The layman who follows the stock 
market is always confused by the hun- 
dreds of contradictory opinions he hears 
from men apparently equally informed 
and competent. I have read many of 
their opinions and am trying to sep- 
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Bonner, Bros & Co 


Investment 


Bonds 


Our Statistical Department 
will be glad to analyze 
your present holdings 
or contemplated purchases. 


120 Broadway 
New York 


London Boston 
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grate the wheat from the chaff. It 
appears to me that a downward tend- 
ency is inevitable in the near future. 
The foundation of a speculative mar- 
ket is not so much in the way in which 
it discounts business, as in the fact 
that it is part of a speculative cycle 
generally. That is, you now have in- 
tensive real estate booms, high prices 
for bonds, commodities at the least 
are not declining; money is abundant 
for speculation. Let any element in 
this cycle weaken and the props may 
be suddenly pulled from under. I 
attach great significance to the lowered 
prices of bonds. Their prices could not 
be lowered at all if the price of money 
would tend to remain at its late low 
level. Once money commands a 
premium, nothing more than an ex- 
treme business boom could possibly 
hold the market up. That is, unless 
the stock market is part of a great 


speculative cycle it is doomed. There ~ 


is no sign anywheres of such a hectic 
movement, and the present high prices 
have more than discounted a moderate 
possible increase in earning power 
generally. Since this has been dis- 
counted, and nothing better appears in 
sight, there is no rational basis for the 
continuance of present quotations. 
You do not have to have the public 
involved heavily to have a depression 
in security prices. You need that only 
for a melodramatic collapse. But we 
have seen pretty bad recessions with- 
out such dramatic collapses.” 





(12) Retired Banker. 


“The market ought to hold up as 
long as the business outlook is good 
and improving. It seems to me that 
industrial conditions will reach their 
greatest activity in the Fall and, as 
‘sual, the market will by that time 
wave cached or passed its peak. At 
present it is a highly specialized, selec- 
tive market. It is also largely pro- 
fessional, that is to say, the public 
doesn’t seem to be taking an unusually 
large interest in it. The good stocks 
are closely held because people have 
confidence in the future. This makes 
fr a small floating supply and 
accounts for the ease with which in- 
dividual securities are pushed upward. 
This kind of market, in my opinion, 
will continue for a while longer but it 
does not seem to me advisable to buy 
stocks at these levels except for quick 
speculative profits and then only when 
you have pretty good reasons to back 
your faith.” 





(13) Wall Street Statistician. 


“The day of bargains is obviously 
passed. A good many stocks, especially 
‘sme of the utilities, are dangerously 
high, On the other hand, certain 
stocks in this group are still attractive 
ind should do better on investment 
merit. The same thing may be said 
apply to the dividend-paying rails. 
hese stocks have sold considerably 
tigher in times past and ought again 
tach prices to bring these issues to an 
avestment basis. The outlook for the 
milroads is good. There is no very 
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120 BROADWAY 


Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Issue Rate Maturity 

| *City of Long Beach, N. Y. ..... 444% 1927-36 

| City of Chillicothe, Ohio....... 514 1930-34 

State of Louisiana (Port) ...... 5 1944-50 

City of Portsmouth, Va. (Reg’d).5 1948-53 

| City of Miami Beach, Fla...... 54%, 1940-43 
Haywood County, N. C. .......6 1940 

City of Dallas, Texas.........5% 1944-45 

| El Paso County, Texas... eae 1926-35 
Harrison County, Miss. ........ 54% 1949 

| Stephens County, Texas....... 5% 1945-46 
City of Tuscaloosa, Ala. .......5 1935 
City of Hopewell, Va. ......... 514 1960 
*Legal and Tax Exempt in New York State. 








Yield 
4.20% 


4.40 
4.50 
4.50 
4.60 
4.65 
4.70 
4.75 
4.75 
4.80 
4.85 
5.00 


Further particulars of the above on request for Circular MG-246 




















safety and a substantial income. 


certain of continued growth. 
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SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


A 9% Investment 


Representing Partnership in Two 
Essential Industries 


Cities Service Common Stock—now yielding more than 9%— 
appeals strongly to the careful investor who seeks both 


The strength of Cities Service Company is in its combination 
of more than 100 subsidiary companies engaged in diversi- 
fied public utility and petroleum operations. 
The assets of the Cities Service organization now total more 
than $550,000,000, and it has over 160,000 security holders. 
When you invest in Cities Service Common Stock you 
identify yourself with a corporation already successful and 


Write for circular C-18 describing this sound 9% investment. 
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Department, —~ -¥ of Wall 
. New York City. 

43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO 
ANY INVESTOR 

The well-known firm of investment 
bankers who bring out this booklet 
have endeavored in the 1925 edition 
to present a comprehensive story of 
the business methods which for 43 
years have insured the safety of all 
their underwritings to the end that no 
investor has ever suffered a loss or 
been compelled to wait even a single 
day for the payment of principal and 
interest upon his securities. (217) 


ODD LOTS 

A well known New York Stock Ex- 
change firm has ready for free dis- 
tribution a booklet which explains the 
many advantages that trading in odd 
lots offers to both small and large in- 
vestors. (225). 


HOW TO JUDGE SOUTHERN 
MORTGAGE BONDS 

This free booklet contains the net of 
this old-established Company’s ex- 
perience in the First Mortgage In- 
vestment Field in the South. Ask for 
(302). 


TWO TO FOUR PER CENT EXTRA 


This booklet presents the series of 
examples, tables, charts and dia- 
grams comparing eight per cent with 
four per cent and eight per cent with 
six per cent. All calculations were 
checked by certified public account- 
ants. Send for your free copy 344. 


A QUESTION ANSWERED 

An extremely interesting illustrated 
booklet explaining how a stock ex- 
change firm handles out of town busi- 
ness. It shows how orders are treated 
from the time the letter arrives to the 
final placing of the certificates pur- 
chased. (278). 

8% AND SAFETY 

To hasten the rapid growth of 
Florida, the rate for first mortgage 
bonds in that state is 8%. This in- 
teresting booklet tells why they are 
safe. (322). 


THE PARTIAL PAYMENT 

method of purchasing good securities 
in odd lots and full lots on convenient 
terms is explained in a free booklet 
issued by an old established New 
York Stock Exchange House. (224). 


BOND RECORD 

a convenient record book for listing 
bond holdings, interest payments, 
profits, etc. Title heading of book, 
“My Investments.” A limited num- 
ber is being distributed tis by a 
leading Bond House. (285). 


THE FORMULA OF SAFETY 

The salient features of this Formula of 
Safety as developed by an old estab- 
fished Bond and Mortgage House, are 
here set out for investors whd would 
think before, rather than after, placing 
their funds. Ask for (327). 
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serious agitation for a lowering of 
rates and the roads are permitted, by 
law, to show 5% per cent on valuation. 
This means a good average income over 
dividends. The trend now appears to 
be strongly in the direction of con- 
solidations which should also help the 
rail shares. So far as the outlook for 
money is concerned, I look for slightly 
higher rates but that means greater 
business activity. I do not think 
money rates will go up very much 
however, nor do I see any reason to 
look for a serious break in the price 
of the better class of stocks, I refer 
to those that have not been exploited 
from the purely speculative stand- 
point.” 
(14) Professional Trader. 

“The risk involved in following the 
market at these levels is too great to 
justify the average man in carrying 
heavy commitments. I have cut my 
speculative holdings to a minimum be- 
cause a good deal of distribution has 
undoubtedly been going on. My belief 
is that the ordinary trader should clean 
house and leave the market alone at 


these levels. Of course, it is difficn} 
to give any definite reasons for expect. 
ing a turn beyond the fact that a great 
many stocks have been boomed to ex. 
tremes, but when the end does come it 
is likely to be sudden because the 
speculative issues are so obviously jp. 
flated. At least that is my opinion.” 


(15) Wholesale Jeweler. 


“The market seems to have reached 
a high level but when I ask myself 
what is to prevent it from staying at 
these prices or going higher, I can’t 
find an answer. There is nothing in 
the outlook for business to cause appre- 
hension so far as I can see. My belief 
is that the bull market won’t come to 
an end until we see more public in- 
terest in speculation and _ increased 
activity. The market is much bigger 
than it used to be and million share 
days haven’t the significance they once 
had. In other words, I expect the 
market ultimately to reach the point 
where it will collapse more because of 
excessive speculation than on account 
of business or money conditions.” 








MARKET STATISTICS 


N.Y.Times Dow, Jones Avgs. 
20 Rails 


40 Bonds 20 Indus. 
83.55 135.71 
83.56 137.40 
83.54 137.98 
83.53 137.41 
83.53 137.80 
83.52 137.48 
83.64 138.60 
83.79 139.51 
83.67 140.20 


Thursday, Aug. 6.. 
Friday, Aug. 7... 
Saturday, Aug. 8.. 
Monday, Aug. 10.. 
Tuesday, Aug. 11.. 
Wednesday, Aug. 12 
Thursday, Aug. 13. 
Friday, Aug. 14... 
Saturday, Aug. 15. 
Monday, Aug. 17.. 83.75 141.56 
Tuesday, Aug. 18.. 83.74 142.60 
Wednesday, Aug. 19 83.75 141.82 


N.Y.Times 
—50 Stock 
High Low 
118.06 116.85 
118.43 117.01 
118.85 118.00 
118.70 117.50 
119.29 117.46 
119.10 117.68 
120.00 118.48 
121.17 119.98 
121.23 120.26 
122.15 120.16 
122.93 121.23 
122.84 121.16 


Sales 
1,379,075 
1,593,013 

698,550 
1,281,312 
1,440,985 
1,467,170 
1,389,526 
1,335,526 

537,600 
1,553,620 
1,749,125 
1,577,917 


99.78 
100.63 
100.63 
100.58 
100.58 
100.83 
101.23 
101.88 
101.99 
103.28 
103.30 
102.96 




















STOCK MARKET AVERAGES 


& 25 RAILROADS 
8 25 INDUSTRIALS 
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: Safety of Principal 
Stability of Maximum Income 


Steady Growth of Value 


These three points form the foundation of successful investing. They com- 
prise the goal sought after by conservative investors—those who would build for 
permanence, who seek to build a worth-while estate. 


In order to be assured of attaining and maintaining these three fundamentals, 
you must be served by: 


1—Expert consultants on industrial situations, 

2—Constant watchfulness of changing conditions, 

3—Timely periodic (not annual or semi-annual) summaries 
of your position, 

4—Definite recommendations, by disinterested specialists, for 
profitable changes as they present themselves, 


If you are not in a position to be absolutely assured of the above necessary 
requirements, you cannot expect the maximum results from your investing and it is 
just possible that you may be forced to awake some day toa serious shrinkage in the 
value of your holdings. 


INVESTORS’ ADVISORY BOARD 


is an intensely personal and individual service which, when engaged in your behalf, 
supplies complete supervision of your holdings as outlined above. Each client’s inter- 
ests are handled separately according to his individual requirements. In most cases 
we have been able to substantially increase the value of a client’s list of investment 
holdings through judicious and careful readjustments. Small market fluctuations 
have no bearing on an account supervised by our Advisory Board—only sound Bonds, 
Preferred and Common Stocks are considered, issues where the income return is 
assured. 


The cost of this service is most nominal when compared with results. Many of 

our clients class it as a gilt-edged investment—it is an investment that will relieve 
you of the constant strain and worry that 

successful investment entails. It puts 


IMP OR TA N T you on a sound and safe basis and keeps 


you there. 





We have been making a special of - 
fer of Investors’ Advisory Board 
Service at $200 per year. This 
offer will be withdrawn 


October Ist 


Subscriptions reaching this office 
after this date can only be ac- 
cepted at the rate of $300 per 
year. Fill out the coupon on the 
right and return it at once with 
your remittance and 


SAVE $100,900 


UA 


Investors’ Advisory Board of 
THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF ANALYTICAL 
STAFF, 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :— 


Enclosed herewith find my check for $200, covering 
special one year’s enrollment in the Investors’ Advisory 
Board, advices to begin at once. 








cece eee ee eee eee eee eee 
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Weekly 
Market Letter 


Comment on the General 
Financial Situation and 
Facts of Interest Regard- 


ing 
LISTED AND UNLIST- 
ED STOCKS AND 


SELECTED INVEST- 
MENT BONDS 


Copy on request 


Gu 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St. New York 





























We Specialize in: 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO. 


REMINGTON-NOISELESS 
TYPEWRITER 


Inquiries solicited. 


DUNHAM; & 


Investment Securities 
HANOVER SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Tel. Broad 1766 Founded 1911 





Over-the-Counter 








IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of Recent Date* 


Aeolian Co. pfd. (7).... — 85 
Aeolian Weber — 22 
Aeolian Weber pfd. (7) — 93 

Sr. Pfd. — 14 
Alpha Port. Cement (6) 130 —135 
American Arch (5P)... 115 —120 
American Book Co. (7). 135 —140 
Amer. Cyanamid (4P).. 98 —105 

Pfd. (6) 80 — 83 
Amer. Thread pfd. (%) 3%— 4 
Atlas Port. Cement (4). 50 — 52 
Babcock & Wilcox (7).. 143 —145 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler: 

Ist Pfd. (7) G 

2nd Pfd. (7) G 
Borden Co. (4) .... 

Pfd. (6) 
Bucyrus Co. (5) 

Pfd. (7) 
Celluloid Co. 

Pfd. (8) 
Congoleum Co. pfd. (7) 10 
Crocker Wheeler it 

Pfd. a 
Devoe & Raynolds (6P) 130 

2nd Pfd. (7) 96 
Eisemann Mag. pfd. (7) 42 
Eisenlohr (Otto) Bros. . 13% 

Pfd. (7) 83 
Franklin Rwy. Sup. (K) 91 
Gen. Optical pfd. (3%). 29 
Gen’l Rwy, Sig. (6%4s). 295 
Hale & Kilburn pfd (%) 14 
Ide (Geo. P.) & Co., Inc. 5 

Pfd. (8) 62 
Jos. Dixon Crucible (8). 146 
Johns-Manville, Inc. (3) 168 
Knox Hat 53 

a ee 57 

Pr. Pfd. (7) 88 
Lehigh Port. Cement (3) 85 


Metropolitan Chain Sts. 44 46 
1st Pfd. (7) a 
2nd Pfd. (7) 

ae 100 
Pfd. (7B) ... 

Nat'l Fuel Gas (6) 

New Jersey Zinc (8P).. 190 

Niles-Bement-Pond 32 
i dusncesmecbes aes 62 

Phelps Dodge Corp’n (4) 108 

Pierce, But. & P’ce (8).. 115 os 
Pfd. (8) 95 —100 

Poole Eng’g (Md.) 

s 12 
8 

Richmond Radiator Co.. 20 — 25 
Pfd. (7) 108 —115 

Royal Bak’g Powder (8) 136 —142 
Pfd (6) 102 es 

Safety Car H. & L. (8). 111 —114 

Savannah Sugar (6)... 125 -128 
Pfd. (7) 107 —110 

Sheffield Farms (6).... 200 —.. 
Pfd. (6) 98 —101 

Singer Mfg. Co. (10P).. 277 —283 

Singer, Ltd. (%) 7— §% 

Superheater Co. (K)... 145 -150 

Technicolor, Inc. 5%— 6% 

Thompson-Starrett (6) . 100 —.. 
Pfd. (8) 100 ae 

Victor Talking Mach.... 78 — 81 

White R’k 2d Pfd. (6P) 180 —220 
Ist Pfd. (7) 98 —103 
*Dividend rates in dollars per share 

designated in parentheses. 
B—Arrears being discharged at rate 

of 7% annually in addition to regular 
dividend rate. 
G—Guaranteed as to principal and 
dividend by Amer. Type Founders. 
K—Dividend rate not established. 
P—Plus extras. 
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way Signal 6%s have been the 

feature of the securities in the 
over-the-counter group. This is due, of 
course, to the fact that these bonds are 
convertible into common stock, par for 
par. Readers of this department will 
recall that General Railway Signal’s se- 
curities were brought to their attention 
a few months ago, prior to listing of 
the common and preferred shares on the 
“Big Board”. Subsequent action of the 
common stock and convertible bonds has 
fully justified the confidence of this 
department. The company reports net 
profits in excess of $17 a share for the 
first six months of the current year. 
From present indications, earnings 
will total better than $30 a share for 
the full twelve months inasmuch as 
some large contracts have been secured 
recently. It would seem again advisablgg 
to remind ‘holders of the 6%% bonds 
that these should be exchanged for 
common stock (provided they desire to 


W ‘rey sic question, General Rail- 


hold the latter), in accordance with the 
conversion clause, prior to October 1, 
1925. On that date, the entire issue 
is to be retired at $110 so that neglect 
to convert will mean a lost opportunity. 


OTTO EISENLOHR BROS., INC. 


This newest addition to the Depart- 
ment is a manufacturer of popular 
priced cigars, including such brands as 
“Cinco”, “Henrietta”, and “Webster.” 
The business is three-quarters of 4 
century old, but was not organized as 
a corporation until 1916. ; 

The company’s manufacturing facili- 
ties and properties, owned and leased, 
comprise eight cigar factories and 
eleven warehouses in the States of 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. In addi- 
tion to these, it has stripping factories 
at York, Lancaster, Reading and other 
points in Pennsylvania. 

Two years ago, with the death of 
Louis Eisenlohr, direct descendant of 
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its founder, the business passed to con- 
trol of new interests. Mr. S. T. Gilbert, 
resident of Otto LEjisenlohr Bros., 
prought, in addition to his services, 
control of the business and assets of 
the Webster Cigar Company which 
were acquired by Eisenlohr with the 
change in management. 

Dividends on the old common stock 
were paid at the rate of 4% from 1917 
through 1919. In 1920, payments were 
increased to 4%% and the following 
year the rate was again raised, bring- 
ing it to 5%. Disbursements were con- 
tinued on this basis until the third quar- 
ter of 1924. They were then suspended, 
argely in reflection of inventory diffi- 
culties carried over from the memorable 
deflation period of 1921. 

Write-offs on this account may be 
held responsible for the drop in earn- 
ings from an average of $12.53 a share 
for the common stock in the period 
1919-1921 to $4.39 a share in the fol- 
lowing three years. After meeting pay- 
ments on the preferred stock, a loss of 
$29,124 was shown last year. 

The new management has inaugu- 
rated savings, however, which should be 
reflected in future results. Sales have 
been aided by the merger with the Web- 
ster Company and the inventory situ- 


atior vears to be well in hand. This 
is ev d by the reduction in this 
iter °34 million dollars, as of 
Ju , to approximately 4.1 
millious it «> close of December 1924. 


Eisenlohr’s balance sheet, on the last 
named date, showed working capital of 
2.98 million dollars compared with 4.66 
millions the year before. This reduc- 
tion in liquid assets is to be accounted 
for, evidently, by appearance of an item 
totaling 1.67 millions, representing in- 
vestment in connection with the ac- 
quisition of Webster Cigar. Notes 
payable, at the same time, increased 
from $820,000 to 2.16 million dollars. 

The company, however, is free from 
funded debt. There are 22,543 shares 
of $100 par value 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock ahead of the 6.0 millions 
common. The original $100 par value 
shares were exchanged for new stock 
of $25 par value in January, this year, 
so that there are now 240,000 shares 
outstanding. 

According to the company’s 1924 
balance sheet, this issue has a net 
tangible asset value of $14 a share 
excluding the item of 5.0 millions 
goodwill. If this latter account be in- 
cluded, the common stock has- an 
indicated book value of $35 a share. 

Dividends on the 7% preferred stock 
have been maintained without a break 
since the present company was formed. 
In reflection of last year’s earnings 
slump, this issue is now obtainable 
around 87 to yield 8.1%. The common 
stock is currently quoted around 14. 
Inasmuch as the company’s principal 
difficulties appear to be past history, 
both securities should be responsive 
to prolable future recovery in earn- 
ing power, although the company will 
doubt) ss build up a stronger working 
capital position before giving consider- 
ation t. renewal of common dividends. 
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million dollars of which $930,696 were 
cash and government securities. Cur- 
rent liabilities totaled but $36,440 so 
that ratio of the former item to the 
latter stood at more than 40 to 1. 
Since the nature of operations is such 
that relatively small working capital 
is required, it is evident that the com- 
pany is happily situated. It can well 
afford to distribute a substantial share 
of profits to stockholders without the 
necessity of first building up the asset 
position. 

Despite the potential value of its 
properties and the increasing demand 
for White Rock products in late years, 
the company seems to have made little 
of its opportunities until comparatively 
recent times. Dividends on the com- 
mon shares were resumed in July, 
1923, after a lapse of 15 years. The 
last previous payment to common 
stockholders was made in 1908 when 
1% was disbursed on the old $100 par 
shares. 

The business was revived by inaugu- 
ration of new methods some five years 
ago, since which time its progress has 
been impressive. Sales increased from 
1.87 million dollars in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1921, to 2.92 millions 
in the past calendar year. Net income 
jumped from $286,004 to $889,400. 

Net available for dividends on the 
common stock was equal to $2.55 a 
share in 1923 and $2.99 last year. 
Earnings for the first six months of 
the current year continued to reflect 
expansion in sales and profits, being 
equivalent to $1.96 a share. Indica- 
tions are that the full twelve months 
will show a balance of approximately 
$5 for the junior issue. These figures, 
it is interesting to note, are after 
allowance for full participation of the 
second preferred. 

This participation feature is most 
unusual. After the second preferred 
has received its regular 5% dividend 
and the common stock $1 a share, the 
second preferred may then receive ad- 
ditional payments in the ratio of $5 
for each dollar extra paid on the com- 
mon. Under this provision, the com- 
mon is now being paid regular divi- 
dends of 30 cents and extras of 20 
cents a share quarterly. The second 
preferred is receiving $1.50 regular 
and $1 extra each quarter. 

White Rock first preferred around 
102 a share yields 6.9%. It is entitled 
to an investment rating. The second 
preferred, recently quoted 180-240, to 
yield 4.2% on the asked price, still ap- 
pears to possess speculative attraction 
as a long pull holding. The common 
stock has an active market on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Though this 
issue likewise offers a small income re- 
turn—4.4%—on recent market prices 
around 45, it does not seem to have ex- 
hausted its speculative possibilities. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


Quotations as of Recent Date 


National Banks: 

Bid Asked 
American Exchange (16).. 435 445 
Chase (20A) 477 483 
Chatham & Phenix (16)... 328 334 
Cltemical (24) 678 
City (20A) 495 
Commerce (16) 385 
First (N. Y.) (100A) 2950 
Garfield (15) 380 
Hanover (24) 1125 
Harriman (20) 512 
Mechanics & Metals (20).. 428 
Park (24) 515 
Public (16) 504 
Seaboard (16) .. 610 


Trust Companies: 


Bankers (20) 

Central Union (28) 

Equitable (12) 

Farmers L. & T. (16) 
Guaranty (12) 

Irving Bk.-Col. Tr. (14)... 290 
Manufacturers (16) 
United States (60) 1830 


Insurance Companies: 


Aetna Fire (24) 
American Surety (6.50)... 143 


Bid Asked 
Carolina (1) 36 38 
Continental (6) ‘ 115 
Fidelity-Phenix (6) 55 «= «168 
Glens Falls (1.60) 3} 39 
Globe & Rutgers (28) 25 1375 
Great American (16) 28% 285 
Hanover (5) é 183 
Hartford Tire (20) : 592 
Home (18) 2 355 
Milwaukee Mech. (2.20)... 43 
National Fire (20) 750 
National Surety (9) $212 
Niagara (10) 255 
North River (4) 114 
Stuyvesant (6) 223 
Travelers (20) ¢ 1410 
United States (4.80) 145 
Westchester (2.50) 46 


Joint Stock Land Banks 


Chicago (10) 184 
Dallas (10) 174 
Des Moines (9) 157 
Kansas City (10) 181 
Lincoln (9) 162 
South Minnesota (10) .... 174 
First Carolinas (8) 132 


(A) Includes dividends from Securi- 
ties Corp. 





HE feature of the bank stocks 

market in the last fortnight was 

American Exchange. There were 
no developments to cause this upward 
movement of 40 points, but it is felt 
that the general upward tendency 
which has continued all month will 
bring it to still higher levels. Tem- 
porary recession, though, is looked for 
before it resumes its climb. The whole 
of the National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany lists have veered upwards, the 
demand being unusually strong for 
this time of the year. A feature of the 
higher priced National Bank stocks was 


the Hanover whose advance of 60 
points is due to the general belief that 
a stock dividend of generous propor- 
tions is imminent this fall. 

Among the trust companies the most 
substantial gain was by Manufacturers 
Trust, the advance being fully 35 
points. There appears to be no specific 
reason for its selling so much ahead of 
the list except for the belief that it 
will follow its policy of absorbing small 
banks, and that several announcements 
are in the offing. The great earnings, 
large surpluses and recent mergers in 
the bank field have made that market 
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an arena of rumors which the large 
paying interest is only too anxious to 
believe. In practically every case, 
: though, there has been a large measure 
| of justification for such rumors, and 






Theodore N. Vail 


much that passed for gossip has proven 4 1845-1920 
to be fact. Builder of the American 


Telephone & Telegraph 


Insurance stocks have not shared the " 
buoyancy of the bank and trust com- ow 


pany securities and the market became 







ked more specialized, losses being as com- 

38 mon as gains. Home Insurance de- 

115 dined on the publication of its semi- 

168 annual report. This revealed a re- 

39 duced surplus. Globe and Rutgers has 

375 reacted considerably; the bid is now 

285 15 points below that several months 

83 ago. There is a general feeling that 

192 the stock was stimulated by a selling 

55 group, and that it has now reached the 

43 level it should hold to when left to its 

50 own devices. Among the surety and 

12 casualty companies the market has 

o71 been spotty; a good statement of the “Full knowledge of the facts— 

14 New York Casualty Company led to a f —_— 

23 four point advance over what had been Full understanding of every objective 

10 a stable quotation for a long time. —Theodore N. Vail 

= : The _— factor that has been lower- These sound business principles brought success to 
ing prices somewhat in the insurance the genius who. created modern telephone service. 





stocks has been the rather poor un- His was a mind not satisfied by great plans without 
























































derwriting situation in 1925. There the surest means of accomplishment. Mr. Vail’s Kardex Institute 
84 have been some losses, and the effect ideas foreshadowed the principles of Business Man- Service 
74 on underwriting profits has been rather agement and Control. These are today more impor- 1. General Businces 
adverse. It is undoubtedly true that tant than was the development of “Scientific Advice (Bulletin) 
57 — ; Management” two decades ago. 2. Management Meth- 
31 underwriting losses and gains about ods (Bulletin) 
59 balance out in a series of years, but an How to Use Facts 3. y+ caaaey 
74 unfavorable underwriting year always 6. Weshinaten Lett 
3 acts as a depressant of stock prices. Kardex Institute is an organization of business acai & anes 
2 Competition is bringing the insur- specialists who know that the right use of facts is as $. ~ ogy woul 
; . : important as their possession. cases) 
‘i- ance Compantes to a point where under- In its concise bulletins Kardex Institute gives you 6. Personal Service (as 
writing will probably ' be done at no the trend of business conditions and also the advance requested) 
profit at all. Companies will rely en- in business management methods. In every special 
tirely upon income from investments case the direct advice of an expert is available. 
and from gains in the capital values In today’s competition the strongest concerns are 
0 of investment. Capital vains and those who use the most effective ideas in Business 
at losses in investments are not so crucial Management and Control. Kardex Institute service 
r 9 text os the income fees tavestmente is invaluable to every executive and business man. 
per share of stock in the insurance -« f Fer Mailing 
st company. Qq Lf 
° A notable instance of an _ excel- 7 - 
7 lently managed company is_ the IN S | ] Ul] E 
; Hanover of New York whose $5 divi- a ah este ies wi 
. Py e. 
4 dend is earned nearly three times by "Education and Research 
the company’s income from investments 697 Kardex Bldg. 
i alone, not to speak of ther income. Seow Wack Cay 
8 The foundation of all investments be- Toronto London 7 Paris 
, ing the unearned premium account, the on 
progress of this account is the true 
t index of the company’s investment 
° capacity. 
; As Kardex Institute is by endowment 
made independent of profit the mem 
bership fee is fixed at the nominal 
—— sum of $10.00 yearly 
Our 
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is NOT a subject for debate when 
supe’ to filing containers. VERTEX 
File Pockets with their special ex- 
pansion feature have emerged from 
the primitive stages of filing to ac- 
complish efficiently what the old- 
style flat folders and so many other 
filing devices failed so miserably to 
do. 

Users of this modern file pocket are 
freed from the inconveniences, delays 
and losses caused by overcrowded 
folders. 


Verte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 
FILE POCKETS 


expand as the papers increase. They 
always stand upright in the filing 
cabinet with their index tabs plainly 
ready for instant filing or 
Vertex Pockets are made of 
»ure hemp stock that 
or more 


visible, 
finding. 
“Paperoid,” a 
will easily outlast twenty 
flat manila folders. VERTEX 
Pockets can be used in any vertical 
filing system without change. 

You are the judge and the 

jury. We will send you a trial 

pocket for use in your own 

files without any obligation 

on your part. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. K 
Durable Filing Containers 
925 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ss Ss eee CUT HERE (Sse eeaeaeaeaee 


Please send for examination and 
trial a free sample of Bushnell’s 
“VERTEX” Paperoid File Pocket, as 
Gooertbod in August 29 Magazine of 

fall St. 


Name of Firm 








Address .... 


Name of Person In quiring.. 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired 

If special size is required, send 
sample of sheet to be filed and give 
width and height of drawer. 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. K, 
925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ARE PUBLIC UTILITY HOLDING 
CO. STOCKS TOO HIGH? 


(Continued from page 815) 








is formed to hold the 20,000 shares of 
common stock of the XYZ Company, 
that is, owns assets of a nominal value 
of $2,000,000. Suppose now that it 
issues $1,000,000 worth of 6% de- 
benture bonds and $600,000 of 7% pre- 
ferred stock, and $400,000 of common 
stotk of $100 par, and that all its 
revenues were derived from the in- 
come it received in the form of 
dividends on the $2,000,000 of com- 
mon stock of the XYZ Company which 
were all the assets it owned, and that 
the latter paid out all it earned in 
dividends. Then its income statements 
for 1922 and 1927 would compare as 
follows, if it likewise doubled its bonds 
and preferred stock outstanding to 
keep pace with the property. 


1922 
$270,000 
60,000 
42,000 


Gross Revenue 
Debenture Bond Interest 
Preferred Dividends 


Balance for. 4,000 shares of 
common 
or $42 a share. 


$168,000 


1927 
$540,000 
120,000 
84,000 


$336,000 
or $84 a share. 


By using one margin to finance an- 
other margin, therefore, the holding 
company stocks may show enormous 
earnings per share, while the operat- 
ing properties may be earning only 
7% on their actual investment of 
$10,000,000, assuming there has been 
no watering. Through the use of the 
holding company, $400,000 now control 
$10,000,000 worth of property. 

The same process can be carried a 
step further, and through the forma- 
tion of a third company, the XYZ In- 
vestment Corporation, which also issues 
bonds and stocks, the entire $10,000,000 
worth can be controlled through 
$80,000 in common stock of the super- 
holding company, which might show 
earnings of $150 or $200 a share. 

The method is the same—issue bonds 
and preferred stocks to pay for prop- 
erty expansion and provide cash for 
purchase of common stock control, con- 
stantly thinning out the equity but 
showing greater earnings per share, 
which in the long run determines the 
market price. As earnings of the 
underlying property improve, they are 
translated into proportionately greater 
earnings per share of the holding 
company. 

Of course the trouble with this is the 
same as with all margin situations— 
they are all right when earnings are 
going up, but suppose they should go 


Members N. Y. Stock Exch Inge 
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Telephone Hanover 4961 
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Bonds and Stocks bought for 
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securities. 
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To Presidents 


of Corporations 


There is no better creator of good 
will for your Company than your 
dividend notices! 


Why not place this most valuable 
information before the 
audience of bonafide investors in 
the country who read The Mag- 
azine of Wall Street? Even 
though your stock is closely held, 
it is good business to keep invest- 
ors informed, anticipating possi- 
ble future expansion. 


largest 


Place The Magazine of Wall Street 
on your list of publications re- 
ceiving such paid dividend notices. 
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down? The electrical industry has not 
suffered a serious reverse in thirty-five 
years; it has constantly been expand- 
ing its output, finding new markets 
and cheapening its price. Rate-making 
commissions have had no occasion to 
talk rate reductions because of the 
breath-taking speed with which the in- 
dustry has developed. 

But any one of a dozen unfavorable 
factors may develop within the reason- 
ably near future. The profits of the 
holding companies themeselves may ex- 
cite a demand for reductions; the 
progressive technical improvement of 
the industry may be found to be 
slackening its pace; administrative 
centralization may be found inefficient 
beyond a certain point, interest rates 
or construction costs may rise sharply. 

The accompanying figures indicate 
strongly that the present prices of the 
securities in question are not based on 
past earnings or on the present; they 
are based solely on the assumption that 
the future will continue to be like the 
past, with respect to rapid increase of 
earnings. Even without a reversal of 
trend, if there is only a slackening 
of the pace, present prices for holding 
company common stocks may seem very 
high later on. If such stocks resemble 
a thin margin account in showing big 
profits when things are booming, they 
may also resemble a thin margin in 
dropping off sharply- when things go 
against them, or at least do not go with 
them as rapidly as before. 

Turning from theory to the in- 
spection of an actual company, let us 
take the Standard Gas and Electric 
company as a typical holding company. 
We find that it holds the securities of 
the following companies: Coast Valleys 
Gas and Electric Co., Fort Smith Light 
and Traction Co., Louisville Gas and 
Electric Co., Mountain States Power 
Co., Northern States Power Co., Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Co., and six other 
companies. 

Some, such as the Coast Valleys Gas 
& Electric Co., are operating com- 
panies; others, like the Louisville Gas 
& Electric Co. or the Northern States 
Power Co. are sizable holding com- 
panies themselves. 

As of June of this year, Standard 
Gas & Electric had outstanding 
$19,543.500 of its own funded debt, 
$35,000,000 of various preferred issues 
and 538,526 shares of no par common, 
valued in the market at about 
$30,700,000. Its subsidiaries had out- 
standing, as of Dec. 31, 1924, a total 
of $301,309,000 of bonds and preferred 
stock, in addition to common stock 
which in many cases is difficult to value 
because of lack of market. 

In any case, the thirty millions of 
Standard Gas & Electric common con- 
trol properties which must be worth 
much over 300 millions, as the capital- 
zation of some of the holding com- 
panies which it controls must obviously 
represent operating properties of 
greater value than their own capital- 
ization. 

_ In addition, Standard Gas & Electric 
8 typical of the great group of com- 
Panies which not only own stocks of 
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180 Points on 40 Stocks 


From June 1 to August 15 The Technical Posi- 
tion Department of The Investment and Business 
Forecast alone closed out 40 stocks with total net 


Enroll today with this service which keeps you as 
well advised, and your investment and trading 
operations as well protected, as if you had your 
own staff of industrial and market advisors. 


We not only tell our subscribers what and when to buy, 


but we tell them 
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a stock is recom- 
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in our tables until 
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uncertain minutes 
for the subscriber 
to the Forecast. 


In addition to The 
Technical Position 
Department, The 
Investment Indica- 
tor has pointed the 
way to such profits 
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land Steel Products 
preferred, 17 in 
Tobacco Products 
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American Water 
Works 6 per cent, 
23 points in Metro- 
politan Edison pre- 
ferred and so on. 
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Every New Industry 
Brings a New 
Paint Demand 


Radio, for example — 

Here is a great new demand for 
paints, varnishes, lacquers and 
allied products, by an industry 
whose output already is valued 
in excess of $350,000,000. There 
are now over 5,000,000 sets in 
use, with 15,000,000 as a not 
far distant goal. 

Every new industry comes to the 
paint market with new require- 
ments which are being constantly 
met by the Glidden Companies. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of paints, varnishes, 
enamels and lacquers in 12 great fac- 
tories located in Cleveland, Chicago, 
Reading, St. Paul, St. Louis, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco and Toronto, Can- 
ada; owning and operating vegetable 
oil refineries, dry color and chemical 
plants, zinc mines and smelters; pro- 
ducers of white lead and zinc oxide; 
manufacturers of sun-proof lithopone. 
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subsidiaries and help in financing, but 
also carry on other functions for them, 
such as administration, engineering, 
management, etc. The relations be- 
tween a set of public utility companies 
can in this way become very complex, 
as illustrated by the accompanying dia- 
gram of the group of companies 
operating in the neighborhood of 
Montreal, Canada. 

Charges made by one company for 
services rendered by it to another are 
of course perfectly legitimate operating 
costs of the latter and “other income” 
of the former, but there is no question 
but that they make it difficult for out- 
siders such as investors, public service 
commissions or tax authorities to know 
exactly what is what, or even whether 
any given company is making or losing 
money. 

This brings up the question of how 
far the public regulation of the utilities 
actually can protect the _ investor. 
Holding and operating companies stand 
in very different positions in this re- 
spect. The various commissions have 
the right and the duty of supervising 
the activities of operating companies, 
by law, and this has been construed to 
extend to control of their issue of se- 
curities. The holding company, how- 
ever, operating no properties, is not 
under this restriction, and it is hard to 
say whether any governmental body 
could legally restrict the right of 
security-holders to do what they wish 
with securities (those of the underlying 
companies) once they have been issued, 
without infringing on the right to the 
free use of property guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 


The holding company may therefore 
issue its own securities subject to its 
own good judgement. Should a com- 
mission, however, order a rate reduction 
which might imperil some of these se- 
curities, all more or less on a marginal 
basis as we have seen, the holding 
company would have the very legitimate 
claim that a public interest has been 
built up in such securities—life in- 
surance companies, small investors, 
educational and philanthropic endow- 
ment funds, and the famous widows 
and orphans, have invested in these 
securities in the reasonable expectation 
that no governmental body would take 
any steps to injure an investment which 
had gone to build up a basic industry. 

How effective such claims would be 
remains to be seen; as yet there has 
been no occasion for them. In any 
case, they would certainly be far less 
effective with respect to the common 
stock than to the preferred (par- 
ticularly as sold under the “customer 
ownership” plea) or the bonds of hold- 
ing companies. 

In the meantime, as far ahead as can 
now be seen the outlook for the elec- 
tric power and light industry is brilliant. 
Plans are under way for the construc- 
tion of still larger steam generating 
stations, still longer transmission lines 
under still heavier voltages, inter- 
connection will stabilize the supply of 
current and cheapen costs while de- 
mand keeps constantly increasing. Pro- 
jects for hydro-electric development now 














Real Estate 


Information 


Believing that a great many of 
our readers are interested in New 
York City and Florida real estate, 
we have installed this department 
for their convenience. The book- 
lets and information listed below 
have been prepared by firms of the 
highest standing, and we ask you 
to take full advantage of this serv- 
ice. No charge whatsoever. 
Check those wanted, and mail to 
Real Estate Dept. 
Cooperative Apart- 
[_] ment Ownership 
At Jackson Heights 


Attractive Homes in 
Long Island and West- 
chester County 


Properties and Homes 
in Bronxville and 
Westchester County 


Cooperative Apart- 
ment Ownership in 
New York City 

Fifth Ave. & “ark Ave. 


Homes and i’ -operties 
in Rye Ridge, West- 
chester County 


Information on Florida 
land Lets or Acreage 


Information on New 
York Real Estate 


For Investment Purposes 


REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT, 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET: 
a Bway, N. Y. Cty 

Please send me, witheut charge oF 
obligation, the bcoklets checked sbove. 
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on file with the Federal Power Com- 
mission call for an addition of 20 
million primary horsepower to the 
sountry’s capacity, to build which will 
require an estimated $5,000,000,000 or 
nearly as much as all the existing 
capital investment put together. 

From the point of view of the in- 
yestor interested in the possibilities of 
holding company common stocks, which 
have attracted the most public interest 
by their spectacular performances in 
the recent past, extreme caution would 
seem to be the watchword. We have 
seen that such stocks are in the nature 
of equity margins on a mass of overly- 
ing securities; that present prices have 
already discounted much of the future, 
and that a real checkup on intrinsic 
values is impracticable in many cases 
because of the peculiar nature of the 
business. Under these circumstances, 
the investor should make sure that any 
such stock which he contemplates buy- 
ing has something very special to 
reommend it before he takes any 
action. 








Important Corporation Meetings 


Philadelphia Traction 
American Cyanamid ....Pfd. & Com. Divs. 
American Express 
Empire Gas & Fuel (Del) 
Hercules Powder 
eh Gh Gk direntacenconndeees Directors 
Mack Trucks. .Ist Pfd., 24 Pfd., Com. Div. 
Montreal Tramways 
American Cigar 
Helme, Geo. W 
Ishigh Valley R. R....Pfd. & Com. Divs. 
BE, De acoccccses Pfd. & Com. Divs. 
Northern States Power Co 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co 
Pere Marquette Ry. 

Prior Pref., Pfd. & Com. Divs. 
&. Louis-San Francisco Ry Com. Div. 
Standard Gas & Elec. 

Prior Pref. 6% Non-Cum. & Com. Divs. 
Tv. 8. Tobacco . & Com. Divs. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg Dividend 
American Steel Foundries 
Keystone Tire & Rubber. Adjourned Annual 
Dn ak Wk. aeetethemataunsel Pfd. Div. 
Reynolds, R. J. ...... Pfd, & Com. Divs. 
Allis-Chalmers Pfd. Dividend 
Columbus Elec, & Power. 

Ist Pfd., 2d Pfd., Com. Divs. 
&. Lonis-San Francisco Ry 
American Beet Sugar 
Endicott-Johnson 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit i 
Northwestern Electric..Pfd. & Com. Divs. 
Dividend 
American Brake & Shoe Foundry 
Pfd. & Com. Divs. 
American Chain Directors 
American Laundry Machine 
Pfd. & Com. Divs. 
Delaware & Hudson Special 
Ellictt-Fisher..Pfd., Com. & Com. B Divs. 
¥. Y. Transportation 
J. R. Thompson Co Pfd. & Com. Divs. 
I Annual 
Western Union Telegraph 
Air Reduction 
Aluminum Co. of America 
Quett-Peabody Pfd. Div. 
Carolina Power & Light. Pfd. & Com. Divs. 
Tohns-Manville Dividend 
4} § eee Pfd. Div. 
B. ¥. Central R. RB. .........25- Dividend 
Yale & Towne 
sneriona La France... 
Mcinnati Street 
General Petroleum yd 
Tammnation al Tel. & Tel 
eiphia 
Southern —— 
Vietor Ta! king Machine.... 
Westinghouse Air Brake. . 
ican Cyanamid -..- Annual 
American Milling Directors 


————— 
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FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY 
New Garden cApartments 


OF 4, 5, 6 or 7 ROOMS, 1 to 3 BATHS 


FOR *145 to *300 MONTHLY 


Under the Jackson Heights 
100% (Cooperative Ownership Plan 


SMALL INITIAL PAYMENT secures any one 
of these new, perfectly planned, ideally located 
apartments in the finest residential section 
of New York City. 
You get immediate possession of your apartment 
and pay the balance of your purchase in monthly 
payments the same as you now pay rent. 


Attractive Resale Offerings 
3 ROOMS—Good outlook— 5 ROOMS—2nd Floor, in 
Restricted community—Total beautiful Linden Court, over- 
monthly payment $86, part of looking artistic garden—Total 


oy = monthly payment $87.54, part 
which is applied to purchase. of which isappliedtopurchase. 
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MS—1st Floor—Facil 6 ROOMS—in Beautiful 
ers ee Linden Court—Good outlook 


—Restricted community— 
Total monthly payment $108, Total monthly payment $144, 
part of which is applied to part of which is applied to 
purchase. purchase. 


Initial Payment—Terms Arranged 


Jackson Heights 


THE QUEENSBORO CORPORATION 


Jackson Heights Office: 25th St. & Polk Ave., Havemeyer 2360 
Hourly Cadillac Service from “Delmonico Exhibit to Jackson Heights 
Broadway B. M. T. Subway to Jackson Heights. Take Corona train at Queensboro 
Bridge Plaza. Interboro Subway to Grand Central Station, transfer to Queensboro 
Subway (Corona Line) to Jackson Heights. By Motor, 59th St., via Queensboro Bridge, 
Jackson Ave., (Northern Boulevard) to 25th Street, Jackson Heights. 


VISIT THE GARDEN HOMES EXHIBIT 
557 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Puts - Calls - Spreads 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
May be utilized as insurance to protect margin accounts; 

to supplement margin; and in place of stop orders. 


Profit possibilities and other important features are des- 
cribed in Circular W. Sent free on request. 


Quotations furnished on all listed securities 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


EstablisLed 1917 Incorporated 


66 Broadway New York 
Telephone Hanover 8350 








PUTS & CALLS 


If stock market traders under- 
stood the advantage derived from 
the use of PUTS & CALLS, 
they would familiarize themselves 
with their operation. 

PUTS & CALLS place a 
buyer of them in position to take 
advantage of unforeseen happen- 
ings. 

The risk is limited to the cost 
of the Put or Call. 


Explanatory booklet 14 sent upon 
request. Correspondence invited. 


GEO. W. BUTLER & CO. 
Specialists in 
Puts and Calls 


Guaranteed by Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 


20 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


3861 
3862 
(3863 


Phones, Hanover: 


| 3860 




















August 20, 1925. 
The Board of Directors of the Metro- 
Goldwyn Pictures Corporation has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1\%% on the pre- 
ferred stock of the company payable Sep- 
tember 15th, 1925, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on August 3st, 
1925. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, Treasurer. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 

Wilmington, Del., August 17, 1925. 
The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a regular dividend of 2% and an ex- 
tra dividend of 1% on the Common Stock of 
this Company, pre September 15, 1925 to 
stockholders of record at close of business 
on September 1, 1925; also dividend of 14% 
on the Debenture Stock of this Company, 
payable October 26, 1925 to stockholders of 
Secord at close of business on October 10, 

M. D. FISHER, Assistant Secretary. 


Republic Iron & Steel Company 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 84 





At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company, the 
regular Tartesty dividend of 1%% on the 
Preferred Stock was declared payable Octo- 
ber Ist, 1925 to Stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 15, 1925. 


Richard Jones, Jr., Secretary. 





TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


A quarterly distribution of $2.00 per share 
has been declared by the Board of Directors 
re on September 15, 1925 to stock- 

olders of record at the close of business on 
August 31, 1925. 

Stockholders will be advised later as to 
what portion of said distribution is from 
Free Surplus and what from Reserve for 
Depletion. H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 


866 





HOW TO KEEP YOUR BUSINESS 
IN LIQUID CONDITION 


(Continued from page 811) 








we'll say, placed in a prospective cus- 
tomer’s home, listed among the receiv- 
ables. Naturally, this is a confusing, 
and misleading practice, and is, for- 
tunately, only found in rare instances 
of misguided management. 

A safe, but not always an espe- 
cially desirable form of receivables is 
a class which might be designated as 
public receivables. The amount of 
red tape necessary to get money in 
within reasonable time limits from 
municipalities, local improvement 
boards, and the like, is such as to 
make it necessary to have a large 
working capital to continue to serve 
public corporations. Through legal 
setbacks, and other clerical and finan- 
cial disarrangements, concerns install- 
ing lighting units, sewers, etc., are 
often compelled to wait for months 
before payment is received in full, 
which not infrequently holds up other 
work which must wait until new funds 
come in to make further progress 
possible. 

Following in the wake of the defla- 
tion, hundreds of small companies 
reached the limit of their banking ac- 
commodations, and to save their bus- 
iness enterprises, which were short of 
working capital, due to depreciation 
of inventories and bad accounts, the 
owners found it necessary to loan per- 
sonal funds to the business. Thus 
there appeared items: “Receivable” 
which, when analyzed, represented 
sums 6f money which officers person- 
ally pledged to save the business. 
Conversely, “Payables” to officers, not 
infrequently appeared, which repre- 
sented nothing more or less than sums 
already expended which were advanced 
to the business. 

Insurance funds receivable, receiv- 
ables from affiliated companies, where 
there are two companies practically 
controlled by one concern, are often 
misleading, and must be scrutinized 
with the greatest degree of care and 
foresight, if a true picture of the 
financial condition of the company is 
to be realized. 

A valuable analysis of accounts re- 
ceivable is best realized through a 
study made of them over a period of 
years. 

If a comparative record of them 
is made, using the columnar form of 
recording, so that the volume can be 
easily visualized, variations noted, re- 
flecting high and low points in the 
year’s business, and an accurate ap- 
preciation of the course a business is 
pursuing is made possible. 

Percentages can be figured such that 
the “off-peak” seasons can be antici- 
pated, and budgets and sales policies 
can be arranged to meet the conditions 
which a comparative analysis indicates 
are periodic. Thus an effective con- 
trol results profitably for the manage- 


ment in operating the business. 

Today, the banker, more than ever 
before, is going back of the current 
ratio of two for one, and compares 
the accounts receivables in percent. 
ages with the merchandise inventories, 
and sales, to determine more accurate. 
ly the direction a business is going. 


Rates of Receivables to Turnover 


If an investigation of the relation 
of receivables to merchandise discloses 
the fact that the receivables ratio has 
increased, there is an indication that 
there is a rapid turnover of capital, 
and that collections are good. Again, 
if the ratio of receivables to merchan- 
dise is lower, it would indicate that 
there was a slowing up in the turn- 
over. Frequently, when the receiy- 
ables have fallen off, after a compar- 
ison is made, it is disclosed that there 
is an over-inventoried condition. 

Following the recent period of re- 
adjustment, the writer’s attention was 
called to a wide range of business con- 
cerns which found that in the period 
of top prices, when anything would 
sell, the management had loaded up 
its shelves with a wide range of goods, 
which had subsequently been anti- 
quated by changing styles, and newly 
created demands. 

A highly regrettable custom, but 
one which it is difficult to remedy, is 
that of forcing the payment for goods 
at the end of the fiscal year that a 
“Show Front” financial statement will 
be forthcoming. 

Forcing receivables in to pay off 
yearly bank loans maturing, or to 
make a more profound impression on 
Dun’s or Bradstreets’ with a view to 
securing a higher rating, is an unsat- 
isfactory manner of conducting a bus- 
iness, and one which may prove mis- 
leading to the banker. 

The prevalency of this practice 
comes from the fact that many cor- 
porations do business on a shoe string; 
their working capital is so low that, 
in order to pay at the bank, they must 
temporarily throttle their enterprise 
to liquidate funds which have been 
loaned them for short term purposes, 
but which the exigencies of business 
have forced them to use as working 
capital. 

The way out of this threatening 
policy can only come by the preserva- 
tion of a conservative program on the 
part of the banks which should en- 
courage concerns short of funds to 
recapitalize in place of borrowing from 
the banks to continue to meet the 
pressing need for funds to cope with 
the ever increasing demands of their 
enterprises. 


Are the Receivables Fresh? 


From a reflective standpoint, bank- 
ing experience indicates that there is 
hardly a more potent factor in deter- 
mining the character of a receivable 
than that of the influence of the sales 
policy of a company. Are the receiv- 
ables fresh? That is the question. 

Compare your receivables with your 

(Please turn to page 868) 
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Just How the 


Trend Trading Service 
Can Aid You 


The Trend Trading Service is planned to meet the requirements of traders who desire to take advantage 
of the five and ten point swings of the market. 

Unlike any other service, its advices are transmitted by telegraph and telephone. These are issued when- 
ever opportunities appear—at any time during the market session. We do not wait to write or print our com- 
munications; we dispatch them right off quick by wire, so that very little time elapses between the moment of 
transmission and the time of arrival at your address. In the case of subscribers who are within telephoning 
distance, we use the telephone without expense to the subscriber except on out-of-town calls. 

Our advices are founded upon a long and intensive study of the movements of the market, and they are 
carefully worked out by experts who devote their time and attention to an observation of the numerous cross- 
currents that are constantly under way in the market. Their object is to analyze and determine the trend of 
the market as a whole and of individual stocks in particular, so as to decide when it is best to buy and sell. 
This is something that possibly you, as a business or professional man, may not be able to do successfully 
because you have not the long experience nor the technical education in this particular field. It is an art, a 
science, a business in itself. 

We do not advise a transaction unless we see an opportunity to make at least a five or ten point profit, and 
as we limit our risk on all transactions to three to five points, we have been able, over a reasonable period, to 
show profits exceeding losses, commissions and the cost*of the Service. 

We point out a few best trading opportunities. When the time is right and we see certain stocks in a posi- 
tion to move several points in a given direction, in less time than other stocks, with less risk and greater possi- 
bilities of success, we promptly wire or ‘phone you. 

Our wires contain definite and positive advices to buy or sell—nearly always at the market price. When 
it is time to close a trade we so advise you. 

We endeavor to make a comparatively small amount of capital do a great deal of work within a limited 
time. By working with the trend of the market and of certain stocks, and by trading on both the long and 
short sides of the market, we make quick turns so that you will be in a position to take on other transactions 
when an opening appears. 

We usually take a position in from three to six stocks, generally in accordance with the long trend, so that 
if for any reason you do not care to trade on certain recommendations, others are available or will be coming 
along shortly. 

We never advise that one trade be made with all or even a large part of one’s capital. You should 
maintain a substantial backlog of sound investments, and then if it is desired to trade, the requisite amount 
should be set aside as a purely speculative fund—such sum being, of course, in comparatively small propor- 
tion to your holdings. 

All subscribers deal through their own brokers. We never act in any other way than in an advisory 
capacity. Should you be dissatisfied with your present brokers, or in any doubt as to their responsi- 
bility, we shall be glad to suggest firms which we believe to be reliable. These are almost invariably members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 

Stock trading cannot be made into an exact science. No one is right all of the time. But you can come 
nearer to being right most of the time in your trading if your information is based on the scientific judgment 
of market experts, rather than on guesses or hunches of your own or the tips of your friends. You need 
the right kind of guidance. 

The advices of the Trend Trading Service will come to you by telegraph, in code or plain English, as you 
prefer, or by ‘phone followed by a mailed confirmation. Messages are sent collect. No regular number of wires 
is sent, but the average is perhaps two telegrams a week. Our desire is not to keep you trading, but to make 
profits for you. 

If you are working with a minimum account of $2,000, we recommend that your first commitments be in 
small lots, which will enable you to take advantage of opportunities and still have a reserve. We recommend 
the use of a comfortable margin, at least 15 to 20 points. As your profits accumulate you can increase the size 
of your commitments. 

If you have at your disposal the sum of $2,000 or more for trading in stocks, you should take immediate 
advantage of this Service. We mention the sum of $2,000 because we feel that this is the minimum amount 
as a trading fund that you should have available in order to derive full benefit from this Service. Many 
of our subscribers use much more. 

If you are trading now, or are interested in trading, why not put your operations on a systematic basis, 
and get real results? 

The subscription price is very low—$125 for three months—which is less than one point profit on 50 
shares per month. You will readily see that this form of service is being furnished at a very low figure, particu- 
larly as it is obtainable nowhere else. 

If you are at present holding certain stocks on margin we shall be glad to give you our opinion of them 
upon receipt of your subscription. 


THE TREND TRADING SERVICE, (Service starts from 


42 Broadway, New York City. date of first message) 
Enclosed find check for $125 to cover three months’ subscription to the Trend Trading Service. 


ADDRESS 


Siti cckcndiadensdas tebe is seitedinkecknadcensancnas aces 
(All telegrams sent collect—no charge ‘phone messages New York City.) 
Aucust 29. 


———— 
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FLORIDA LAND 
SYNDICATE 


A reputable New York brokerage 
firm, with excellent Florida connec- 
tions, is sponsoring the formation of 
a syndicate to operate in Florida real 
estate. Capital will comprise $100,- 


000, divided into 1,000 units of $100 

each. 

A portion of this capital has been 

subscribed by our firm and asso- 

Remainder is open for public 

Substantial profits in- | 
| 








ciates. 
participation. 
dicated. Prompt action desirable. 
Details on request, address 
FLORIDA SYNDICATE 
Care Metropolitan Advertising 
Company 











111 Broadway, New York 








FOR SALE 


We must sell our valuable acreage 
of By-Product coal land accessible to two 
railroads located in Pennsylvania. 

This property was bought by an operat- 
ing company for investment. Adjacent 
acreage owned by large steel, motor and 
glass plants. Last large piece available— 
roperty thoroughly drilled. Has increased 
fn value approximately 400% in the last ten 
years. 

This is a wonderful investment—write for 
details. Box 62, care of The Magazine of 
Wall Street, 42 B'’way., N > 





Producing royalties for sale. 
F. P. Borden Co., Camden, Arkansas. 





Dividends 











Armour 
Dividends 


The following dividends have 
been declared by the Directors 
of Armour and Company: 


ARMOUR avo COMPANY 
ILLINOIS 





Dividend of 50c a share on the 
Class “A” Common Stock pay- 
able October Ist, 1925, to stock- 
holders of record, September 
10th, 1925. 


The usual quarterly dividend 
(1%%) on the preferred stock 
payable October Ist, 1925, to 
stockholders of record, Septem- 
ber 10th, 1925. 


ARMOU R ano COMPANY 
DELAWARE 


The usual quarterly dividend 
(1%%) on the preferred stock 
payable October Ist, 1925, to 
stockholders of record, Septem- 
ber 10th, 1925. 














LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


For $1.25 Tusu 


COMPLETE 
HIS low price applies to lots of 50M lithe- 
phed in black ink Para- 
mount Bond, 20 Ib. 


Snappy Sheet. We § 
or 12,500 at $1.75 per M. On Billheads, State- 
ments and Noteheads, sise 5% x 8%, our prices 
are 85c and 90c per M. ENVELOPES TO MATCH 
$1.50 PER THOUSAND. Booklet of Engra 

Headings en our Paramount Bond sent you on request. 


GEORGE MORRISON CO. 

429 East S3rd St., New York City 

TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 





Charters 





DELAWARE incorperator; charters; fees small; 
ee, aa 





Dividends 








Associated Gas & Electric 
Company 


61 Broadway, New Yerk 
THE J.G, WHITE MANAGRMENT 
CORPORATION 

83 Li Street, New York 
AGERS 


$6 Dividend Series Preferred Stock 





The Board of Directors of Associated Gas 
and Electric Company, at a meeting held 
A > declared the 


September 1, 1925, to stockholders 

at the close of business August 10, 1925. 
This dividend was also made payable in 

Class A - ae the rate of four end one-half 


or at the rate ? 
Stockholders may i 
stock at the rate above stated by 


livered to the Seaboard National Bank, 115 
ag New York City, prior to August 


Stoekholders may, upon order delivered to 
the Seaboard National Bank, purchase suffi- 
cient additional scrip to complete a full 
share, a“ their — Se = fe AA 

w respectively, the last price 
“lass A Stock on the day preceding the 
receipt of such order. 


M. C. O'KEEFFE, Secretary. 








merchandise sales and what do yoy 
find? 

Well, if you have an increase in 
sales, and your ratio of receivables i 
low, it is an indication that collections 
are not what they should be, or that 
the sales terms have been voluntarily 
extended. 

Again, when receivables mount up. 
ward over a comparative period of 
analysis, say for one year, it might 
indicate that the lines of merchandise 
were such that sales were not able to 
maintain their previous rate; or that 
there was a decrease in the extension 
of time in the terms of sale in the 
contract arrangements. 

Then again, say the sales over a 
three-year period remained normal, 
but the receivables were considerably 
less. An investigation on the part of 
the banker or merchant might reveal 
the fact that the terms of sale had 
been materially changed, which, in 
turn, might alter the character of the 
business being done. 

All these factors when dovetailed, in 
a well-rounded analysis of a state 
ment, present a valuable picture of a 
credit risk, and will, if taken advan- 
tage of by the management of a con- 
cern, help him to control the destinies 
of his enterprise, and will! assist the 
banker in determining a sound basis 


.for the extension of banking credit. 








TRADE TENDENCIES 
(Continued from page 840) 








indications of the gradual betterment 
in new business and suggest that the 
industry has sound foundation for its 
confidence in greater fall activity. The 
problem of prices is still one that 
bothers the producers, however, since 
prevailing markets leave them a rather 
thin margin over operating costs. One 
company has undertaken to reduce 
wages. The leading independent has 
effected economies in its executive de- 
partments. There is nothing to indi- 
cate that a general movement toward 
wage reductions is impending, however. 

In the meantime, pig iron manifests 
considerable firmness and some pro- 
ducers have increased prices 50 cents 
a ton. The stability in steel products 
leaves the inference that consumers 
will eventually lose some of their pres- 
ent advantage. 











Remington Typewriter Company 
First Preferred Dividend No. 77 


New York, August 19, 1925. 

The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a quarterly dividend of 
134% ($1.75) per share on the First 
Preferred and Series “S” First Pre- 
ferred stocks, payable October 1, 
1925, to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 19, 1925. 


HAROLD E. SMITH, 
Secretary. 


RUBBER 











Bull Movement Collapses 


The rise in crude rubber seems 
definitely checked. It is probable that 
prices will not again return to the re 
cent peak, at least not for some time 
to come. Deflation in recent weeks has 
been drastic, as anticipated. The loss 
of nearly 50 cents a pound has caused 
tire manufacturers to reconsider plans 

(Please turn to page 870) 
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Nowhere else does the adage “KNOWLEDGE IS 
POWER?” apply more aptly than to the field of Invest- 
ment and Stock Trading. Here is an opportunity to in- 
| crease your knowledge at a very small expense to you. 

Many books on this subject are too technical. They 





MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 


Gentlemen: 


| © Send me C. O. D. $.... 


(please print) 


WHILE THEY LAST 


Special Offer—of 334 per cent discount on our books. 
To Students of INVESTMENT and TRADING: 


Special 3344 Per Cent Price Reduction 


Because of numerous requests from our readers, our last 
special book discount of 33 1/3 per cent is now repeated 


Ten Books—A Complete Investment and Trading Library—For $15 


The entire list of 10 books—regular price $24.60, would cost you under this offer, $16.40, but as a special 
concession we will send you this complete Investment and Trading Library for $15.00. This offer saves you $9.60. 


Single Volumes Offered at Special Discount 


| 
| For the benefit of those who have some, but not all of our Library, we will allow them to select any of 
the volumes listed below, and they will be shipped at the special rates, until October 1. 

Check those you wish, and mail the order form TODAY, for our supply 

of these volumes is very limited. This Offer Positively Expires October 1 


—— a a  — — — —- ~ ORDER FORM - OOO OO —_--—— 


42 Broadway, New York City. 


volumes I have checked below. 


Special Special Special 
Price Price Price 
| OABC of Bond Buying....$1.33  ( Investing for Profit....... $.83 (© One Way Pockets........ 1.33 

0 How I Trade and Invest... 2.50 : : ; , ’ 

(] Bond Yields at a Glance... 40 0 Practical Points in Stock © You and Your Broker..... $2.17 
a Financial Independence at Trading 0406600000006 685 1.33 C Fourteen Methods of Oper- 
Eyer eae 2.17 (1) Studies in Tape Reading.. 2.17 ERE aS 2.17 
| YOU SAVE $9.60 by taking the entire set. 
| iin ia aie aided a hals ity eNentenienseesue AGETONB occ cccccscncsencesgecevcesessevesccnceseceens 


Good until October 1. 


assume that the reader already has a considerable knowl- 
edge in this field. 

The books offered herewith, while representing years 
of study and experience on the part of EXPERTS are 
nevertheless simple, intensely practical and easily under- 
stood. 


Check the offer you accept 


C) I enclose $.... for volumes checked below. 
































IMPORTANT CHANGES IN CAPITALIZATION OF LEADING COMPANIES 


Actual Changes Reported Since Our Issue of Aug. 1 
(Continued from page 827) 


vr ter = CORP. 
0—Sold: Add. Com. Stk............. 
NIAGARA FALLS POWER CO. 
Aug. 25—Offered: to Com. Holders right to subscribe, at $4, to 1 
sh. NIAGARA SHARE CORP. for each sh. held........ shs 750,000 
(NIAGARA SHARE CORP. was organized July 15; with 750,000 
shs. no par Cap. Stk.; to acquire, for $1,764,875, from the CANA- 
DIAN NIAGARA POWER CO., >. 84,675 shs. of NIAGARA, 
LOCKPORT & ONTARIO POWER C Com.—and also to ac- 
uire, at $50.50, $1,200,000 of BUFFALO GENERAL ELECTRIC 
O. Com. These two Com. Stks. were then to be exchanged for 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA & EASTERN CORP. Pfd. and Com. Stks., 
on basis noted in our issue of Aug. 1.) 
NIAGARA, LOCKPORT & ONTARIO POWER CO. 
Niagara Falls Power Co.) 
Aug. 1—Redeemed: at 116, all Series “A,” rfndg. 6s, '58..$3,795,900 
PACIFIC BANK. (See American Exchange National Bank.) 


PENNSYLVANIA R. R. CO. 
Aug. 13—Purchased: mines ustding of Cap. Stk. of the WEST- 
ERN ALLEGHENY R. 
PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 
Aug. 15—Arranged to purchase: the $6,000,000 Cap. Stk. of the 
PITTSBURGH STEEL PRODUCTS CO.; consideration to be all 
of the below mentioned notes plus a block of Com. Stk. 
Aug. 20—Increased: Auth. Com. Stk. from $19,500,000 to $39,500,000. 
Authorized: an issue of $2,500,000 unsecured short term Notes. 
PUBLIC SERVICE CORP. OF NEW JERSEY. 
Aug. 1\—Offered: to Holders of all classes of Stk. right to subscribe, 
at $62.50, to 1 sh. new Com, for each 10 shs. held....... shs 132,997 
8T. JOSEPH LEAD CO. 
June 20—Paid: to Cap. Stockholders a Div. of 25% in Cap. Stk 


$3, 875, 534 

SCHULTE RETAIL STORES CORP. 

Between Jan. 15 and July 14—Purchased: 70 real estate properties, 

and sold 14; also opened 4 new stores. 

Aug. 10—Offered: to Com. Holders right to subscribe, at $100, to 1 

sh, new Com. for each 10 shs. held........... shs 37,500 
SHATTUCK ARIZONA COPPER CO. 

jy y 1—Invited: Cap. Stockholders to exchange, sh. for sh. for Cap. 

tk. of the recently organized SHATTUCK DENN MINING CORP. 

(Auth. Cap. Stk.—1,000,000 shs. of no par value)........ shs 350,000 

(Like offer made to Holders of 450,000 shs. DENN-ARIZONA 

+ hh CO. Capt. Stk., under plan to consolidate the two Com- 

panies 


.shs 60,542 


(Also see 








SHATTUCK (FRANK D.) CO. 
Aug. 1—Acquired: “An interest” in CHRISTIE, BROWN & CO. 
LTD., largest manufacturer of biscuits and similar products in Canada. 
STANDARD GAS & ELECTRIC Co. 
july. 7—Owned: 57.46% of bs 257,956 shs. of LOUISVILLE GAS 
LECTRIC CO. Com. ’ Out 
SUBMARINE BOAT CORP. 
Aug. 11—Paid: to Cap. Stockholders a Div. of 1 sh. Cap. Stk. of the 
ELECTRIC BOAT CO., ereered ergenioed to tate over its building 
DEE. AhASdebeedue seus turieenencinsedieeesevesued shs 776,920 
TIDE WATER OIL CO. 
Aug. 14—Offered: to Com. Holders right to subscribe, at Sree. to 1 
sh. new 5% Cum., cv., Pfd. for each 8 shs. held.......... 5,221,500 
Aug. 15—Made public offerings: of Bal. of Pid. Stk. not “on by 


Stockholders. 
Redeemed: at 101%, all 10-Yr. g. 6%4s, "31.............. $12,000,000 


UNION TANK CAR CO. 
Aug. 1—Redeemed: at 102%, 
"30 


all Series “A,”” 7% eq. tr. g. Notes, 
seeeresenesooneee $1,500,000 


VIRGINIA RAILWAY & POWER CO. 
June 25—Com, Stk. control, acquired May 20 - STONE & WEB- 
STER Syndicate (See our issue of June 6), sold to ENGINEERS 
PUBLIC SERVICE CO. (A public Stiloty holding Co., recently 
organized, with Auth. no par Stk. of 400,000 shs. Pfd. and 1,000,000 
Ss CD Ubaehssedsdbebtbeedenecebeecstonbessoooend $8,000,000 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. (See International Tel. & Tel.) 
WEST PENN CO. (Controlled by American Water Works & Electric 


Co.) 

Feb. 4—Sold: Add. 7% Cum, Pfd. Stk...............0- $1,500,000 
Aug. 4—Sold: Ist In. and rfndg. mtg. 5%s, '53, Ser “B” of a 
Subsidiary, the MONONGAHELA WEST PENN PUBLIC 
SERVIC Dk” ccabancchsseaseveGausaese bee eevee eeu $13,200,000 


YELLOW CAB MANUFACTURING CO. 

Aug. 17—Created: new issue of $100-par, 7% Cum. Pfd. Stk. 
$20,000,000 

Created: new issue of $10-par, voting, Com. Stk. $10, rey 

Authorized retirement: of all on ~ 2 eas $675,000 

Authorized change in name: “YELLOW TRUCK AND COACH 

MANUFACTURING CO. 

Authorized exchange: of 800,000 shs. new Com, for the plants and 

other assets of the GENERAL MOTORS CORP. Truck Division; 

i Sl winctecekecetehbevkuscstinbenbuds vemanendail $16,000,000 
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If You Own Telephone or 
Telegraph Securities, Then— 


read about the effect of improved facilities upon earnings and 
business prospects, notably in cable communication; learn 
about expansion plans of leading companies, with sidelights 
on the way wire and radio companies react upon each other. 
You will find these subjects gone into thoroughly in a series 
of articles to appear soon in 


The Wall Street News 
Published daily by 
The New York News Bureau Association 
42-44 New Street, New York City 


$10 One Year—$5 Six Months—$2.50 Three Months 


-—————————-—-Trial Subscription 
The Wall Street News, 
42-44 New Street, New York City 


GENTLEMEN : 
Enclosed you will find check for $2.50 for a three months’ subscription. 





























SPECIAL VACATION OFFER 


To News Stand Readers 


Have The Magazine of Wall Street 
follow you to your summer retreat. 


You cannot afford to lose touch with 

the world of investment and business. 
To keep you in close contact with the situation, we are making a special 
vacation offer of 4 issues of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
for $100 to include the numbers of September 12, September 26, 
October 10 and October 24. Use the coupon. 


(Address may be changed to your regular home 
address by sending one week’s notice. ) 


COUPON 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


I enclose $1.00. Send me the four issues beginning with September 12, 
mentioned in your special vacation offer. My address for the summer 


will be 

















for further upward revision in tubes 
and casings. 

Although it is to be expected that 
rubber will rally sharply from time to 
time, due to speculative influences, 
there is little to indicate that the mar. 
ket will encounter solid support until 
a lower level of prices is reached, 
Consumers will be slow to give up re 
sistance to the still high cost of the 
commodity. Meanwhile, consumption 
has been restricted wherever possible 
and the British export allowances have 
been raised. Another significant fea- 
ture in the situation is the recent rise 
in stocks at London. While this jn- 
crease is small, some weight attaches 
to the fact that it is the first turn in 
many months. 

Tire companies will probably show 
slightly smaller profits in the second 
half-year due to higher average costs 
and the lessening volume of production, 
Companies engaged in footwear manu- 
facture are optimistic, however, and 
count upon business in this depart- 
ment to compensate for the possible 
sag in tire making revenues. 








IS ENGLAND SWINGING TO 
STATE SOCIALISM? 


(Continued from page 809) 








and the reduction of production costs 
in the basic exporting industries. But 
this involves an attack on the Trades 
Union policy of restricted output per 
man, and no one dares come to grips 
with labor on this issue, as it would 
temporarily result in much more unem- 
ployment. 

But there is another question. Sup- 
pose the cost of food rises? What 
then? Would labor and especially the 
unemployed be content to pay more, 
especially when the reduction of the 
doles had been made consequent on 
cheap food? If, on the other hand, the 
government yields and the difference 
is paid for by the middle classes, could 
they stand a load of taxation such as 
would result? And even if they could 
pay it, would this crushing of the last 
vestige of savings, to be spent in a 
communistic food scheme, give England 
any hope of recovering financial power? 

The repercussions on England’s trade 
would be interesting. She would im- 
port at least the same amount of food 
that she does today. She would have 
to pay for it eventually either out of 
exports or out of capital. The latter 
is not to be thought of, and where will 
she get the markets for her exports? 
Surely if there is protection, the costs 
of protected articles will rise, and im 
so far as these enter into manufacturing 
costs England would be crippled. They 
dare not lower wages by too much. If 
they cannot export as much as today 
will there not be even more unemploy- 
ment? Then Baldwin’s scheme will 
have destroyed itself. 

The repercussions on America would 


(Please turn to page 872) 
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“- E asked this same question in the May 9th issue of The Magazine of Wall 
sts Street. We answered it with a special analysis and specific recommendations, 
4 which concluded as follows: 
ind “We feel that holders of oil securities will make 
> no mistake to take advantage of existing levels 
e “see a 
to liquidate. 
= We advised a “short” position in Pan American Petroleum and Houston 
| Oil which, in spite of general market strength, show an average 15 point profit 
at the present writing. 
It is hardly necessary, then, to point out that this advice has developed satis- 
factory profits. Oil securities, as a whole, in the past three months have lost practi- 
= cally their entire advance since the first of the year. Many individual issues have 
sts reached new lows. 
jut 
les o.° ° 
- What Now—Have Conditions Changed Materially ? 
ps 
Id What is the basis behind this liquidation? If technical, then certainly oil stocks may be 
m- purchased at existing levels for satisfactory profits. If the difficulty is fundamental, continued 
caution and avoidance of oil stocks is necessary. 
p- 
at Because of this situation we have again given clients an analysis of oil conditions and oil 
he securities, individual groups and individual issues are specifically studied. Which oil stocks 
~ are in the soundest position and which are in the weakest is made particularly clear and definite 
z recommendations made. 
. This analysis, then, should prove as valuable RIGHT NOW as did our previous analy- 
ld sis, referred to above. A few copies of this new study are available, FREE. 
as 
ld To obtain it simply return the blank below. 
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. 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Traders— 


Send for 


this Book® 


It Helps You— 


—determine when to 
buy, when to sell and 
when __—itto remain 
neutral; 

—detect manipulation, 
distribution, accumu- 
lation; 

—forecast 
points; 

—interpret market ac- 
tion; 

—avoid losses; 

—increase profits; 


Studies in Stock 


Speculation 


Every student of the stock 
market should study this most 
unusual volume. Its contents 
are composed of the first 33 
lessons of the School for 
Traders and Investors sec- 
tion of The Magazine of Wall 
Street, and has been printed 
in book form at the request 
of innumerable readers. 


turning 





CONTENTS 
| ere an Art, Mot a Game. 
How te Predt When Stocks Are Being Marked 


Up. 
Ways rn Determining the Turning Points. 
Bell Stocks When Support Is Strongest. 
Right Method of Accumulating. 
A Word to the Amateur. 


Short Selling 

Picking the I Peak to Sell. 

The Laws of Speculation. 
Lessons Taught by Speculation. 
Trading as a Business. 





Trading as a Career. 

How to Study the Market. 

Where Stop Loss Orders Fail. 

How to Operate with a Close Stop. 

What It Is and How to Place It, 
“Immediate Order.”’ 

Why Tips Are a Delusion and a Snare. 

What the Beginner Must Enow. 

Puts, Calls, Spreads and Straddles. 

Your Broker, Your Order, and the Specialist. 

Long Distance Trading Vs. Tape Reading. 

Don'ts for the Inexperienced 

When to Go Slowly in Distributing the Risk. 

Why Many Traders Lose Money. 

Averaging. 

The Pyramids Th 

How Pyramids Must’ Be Planned and 
Worked Out. 

Patience: A Virtue that May be Overworked. 

Studying the Volume. 

When and How Trend Charts May Be Used. 

Trading in a Bear Market. 








These chapters cover the subject of trading from its most elemental to 
its most scientific phase. They cite instances and give examples to explain 


all difficult angles of market operation. 


The authors are seasoned veterans 


of the security field, who have learned their lessons and although they have 
been successful in their operations, they have encountered pitfalls which 
they point out and help you to avoid. They show you how to recognize 
opportunities that some of the most experienced traders and investors 


overlook. 


This new and unusual volume on security operation not 
only teaches you the fundamental principles of successful 
speculation, but by examples, illustrations, charts, diagrams 
and comparisons, it shows you HOW TO APPLY THOSE 
PRINCIPLES IN YOUR DAILY OR YEARLY MARKET 


TRANSACTIONS. 
This is the first Ed a series of volumes on the subject of speculation 
to be issued he Magazine of Wall Street. EGIN TO-DAY 
ACCUMULA INC YOUR SET OF THIS SERIES. The posed 


volume will appear about October 1 and if Vol. No. 1 is out of prin 
your set will be incomplete, FOR THE FIRST VOLUME POST. 


TIVELY WILL NO 








way, New York City. 


Gentlemen: 

() Gend Studies in Stock Speculation, 0. 0. D. $3.33. 

0 Send Studies in Stock Speculation by return mail. 
special price. 


-— USE THIS COUPON 


THE h MASASINS OF WALL STREET, 
42 Broad 


eee EEOC OCOOSSOOOCOOOOOOOO OC. 
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BE REPRINTED. Send for it now. 


Good until Oct. 1. 





I am enclosing $3.33 covering 
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(Please Print to Avoid Errors) 


Trading in a Bull Market. | 
Making Money in a Trader's Market. 















be interesting. If there is Imperia} 
Preference then Canadian grain would 
have an automatic market, where we 
would have to sell only on the allotted 
margin, over and above the Canadian 
supply. But Canada would have to be 
paid heavily to keep out of the world 
market and sell to the mother country 
first. What effect would this have on 
the price and quantity of our wheat 


exports? In meat too, we would be 
affected but not quite so much, as 
Imperial competition is not so im- 
portant. 

The events in Great Britain have 
great importance for us. We might 


have expected Germany to swerve into 
State Socialism but England remains 
a surprise. For the British bond. 
holder it means little, for the temporary 
reduction of discontent would if any. 
thing make his securities safer. 

Even were the scheme to prove a flat 
failure, England is not a country about 
whose bonds one need worry, just yet. 
But it is American business and gov- 
ernment that are most concerned. 

We need not be so much concerned 
that American labor will ask for food 
at cost, for there is no need for that 
here. And when this food bounty not 
only fails, as all such schemes have 
failed ‘n the past, and it is shown that 
England delayed readjustment by go- 
ing down this blind alley, American 
labor will be definitely cured. 

American finance must be interested. 
The establishment of the Gold Standard 
in England is by our grace; there is 
no gainsaying this cruel fact. England 
is a function of our Federal Reserve 
Bank. It remains to see whether her 
being tied to a gold standard that she 
cannot support commercially, will re- 
sult in her becoming also a price func- 
tion of America. 

If so, her independent economic 
existence is at an end, and her prob- 
lems will be acute. For she will be 
in the American price cycle without 
the many advantages here that enable 
us to cope with this cycle. When the 
government is reminded that the Gold 
Standard has slowed up export trade 
—England’s life blood—their answer is 
that this policy must be judged over 
a period of years. So Tories and Free 
Traders alike counsel patience—in other 
words, avoidance of all England’s 
dilemmas. Only the extreme liberals 
such as Keynes and Stamp feel that 
England cannot at once maintain the 
Gold Standard, balanced budget and 
debt payments on the one hand, and 
have heavy exports, a great credit 
market and an investment surplus on 
the other. But even they do not face 
the fundamentals of unemployment. It 
leads Americans to wonder whether 
England as a world economic power is 
not permanently passé. 














Our Future Plans for The 
Magazine of Wall Street 
| See page 791 
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AD UBLI TEM with 48,000 H.P. present installed capacity and steam generating sta- 
be ; DITION OF PENN P Cc SYS tions having installed capacity of over 140,000 H.P., several of which 
ut —~y | ~*~ yy" Gemseay See, just comes — are located at mouths of coal mines owned by the Company. 

ments for the addition to its system o: e Pennsylvania Electric Cor- 
le poration properties, long known as the Penn Public System, covering GROWTH IN EARNINGS 
he | approximately one-sixth of the state of Pennsylvania and serving over 
| 350 communities with a total estimated population of 875,000. The various properties have made large strides in recent years both 
ld 
| Associated Gas and Electric Company, a New York Corporation in the development of their territories and in operating efficiency. 
de | formed in 1906, and its subsidiary and affiliated companies, including GROSS EARNINGS HAVE INCREASED NEARLY 60% SINCE 1920 
is the Penn Public System, own, control or operate all the properties AND NET EARNINGS HAVE MORE THAN DOUBLED. The geo- 
. shown on the map above supplying electric light and power, gas and graphical distribution of these properties and the diversity in urban 
er miscellaneous service to over 900 communities in 11 leading eastern and semi-rural business are significant factors of stability. Of the 
pe States and the City of Manila. The total estimated population served net earnings for the 12 months ended May 31, 1925, 80% was derived 
is 2,000,000; the number of consumers is in excess of 300,000. from electric light and power opeations. The total investment of 
er | the various operating properties is upwards of $175,000,000. 
’s POWER RESOURCES 
Is Power resources and transmission equipment are the backbone of MANAGEMENT 
at an electric property. The properties include hydro-electric and steam The Associated properties are supervised by The J. G. White Man- 
/ generating power stations with over 325,000 H.P. installed capacity; agement Corporation, which has a long successful experience in the 
re 2,500 miles of high tension transmission lines with additional lines management of public utilities in various sections of the United 
d under construction. Gas plants in the system have a daily capacity States, including the state in which the recently added Pennsylvania 
of 4,535,000 cu. ft. and over 300 miles of gas mains. property is located. The Associated companies enjoy excellent rela- 
d The Pennsylvania Electric acquisition brings into the Associated tions with their consumers. A majority of the 23,000 stockholders of 
it : System the Clarion River and Youghiogheny hydro-electric projects the panies are t s of the various properties. 
in ‘ 
. The broad expanse, important power resources and distribution facilities of the Associated Gas and 
e 
it ; Electric System, and its steady growth both in physical property and earnings have been attained 
i through a conservative financial structure comprising securities of established investment merit. 
iT 
is ' The Company is now offering rights to its stockholders in connection with a new 
security, the warrants for which include new common stock and rights to purchase 
| additional common stock. Further information regarding the securities of the 
} Company will be supplied on request 
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Are the Rails 
on the Verge of a 


25 POINT. RISE? 


The railroads have broken through the March highs—to the 
highest level in 8 years. 


Where are they headed? 


In the 13 vears from April, 1901, to the outbreak of the war in 
1914—except for the panics of 1903 and 1907—the railroads were 
never lower than they are now. 


For more than 10 years—ever since the Harriman boom of 1909 
—the rails were in a bear market. 


In the Harriman boom the railroads advanced more than 50 
points on the average. 





The volume of business moving the country over is large. Car 
loadings are setting new high records. Prospects are for a continu- 
ance of this huge volume of traffic. 


Has the tide for the railroads turned? 


The industrials are selling at the highest level in the country’s 
history. Right now they are on the average 20 points higher than 
in any previous bull market. 


But the railroads are 15 points lower than in 1913, 20 points 
lower than in 1912, 30 points lower than in 1909, 35 points lower 


than in 1906. 


Have they begun a new forward movement which will carry 
them to those levels? 


A Bulletin completely analyzing the Railroad situation, which 
has just been issued to the members of this Service, is offered free 
to investors who are interested. 


Send for Free Railroad Bulletin 


SERVICE 


. ‘. ‘ 4 
RW MONEEL. OIRECTOR 


Jaana Zrvestore” 
‘2 SOYLSTON STReeaT 
BosTon.MASssB. 


McNeel’s Financial Service, Railroad 
120 Boylston Street, Bulletin MW-124. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


245 Market Street, San Francisco 


The second largest hydro-electric power com- 
pany and also one of the largest distributors of 
gas in the United States. 


The Company operates in thirty-eight counties 
in Northern and Central California, with an area 
of 59,000 square miles and a population of over 
2,200,000. In this field, one of the most rapidly 
growing sections in the country, it serves 291 
cities and towns, well as an extensive and 
diversified rural area. In 1924, sixty per cent of 
its revenues were derived from sales of electric 


as 


energy, thirty-five per cent from gas sales, and 
five per cent from the sale of water and other 
minor activities. 


All of the Company’s bond issues are legal for 
savings banks in California, Maine, Vermont 
and New Hampshire. 


Quarterly dividends are paid on its Preferred 
Stock at the annual rate of $6.00 per share, and 
on its Common Stock at the annual rate of $8.00 
per share. 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


Gross Revenue 


Operating Expenses, Maintenance, Taxes (including Federal Taxes), Rentals and 


Reserves for Casualties and Uncollectible Accounts. 


Surplus Available for Dividends 
Dividends on Preferred Stock (6%)... 


Balance - 
Dividends on Common Stock (8%).. 


Balance (Unappropriated Surplus) 


6 Months Ende d 12 
June 30, 1925 


Months Ended 
June 30, 1925 


$23,917,114 $46,651,313 


14,199,406 28,663,896 


$17,987,417 
7,088,072 


$9,717,708 
3,824,798 


$10,899,345 
3,369,413 


$5,892,910 
1,917,927 


$7,529,932 
3,262,745 


$3,974,983 
1,632,668 


$2,342,315 
1,739,430 


$4,267,187 
3,354,957 


$602,885 $912,230 


BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1925 


Assets 
. .$263,861,713 


238,623 
8,983,237 


Plants and wonpentes. 
Investments .... 
Discount and Expense ¢ on Capital Stock. 
Trustees of Sinking Funds (Uninvested 
Funds) 
Current Assets: 
Cash 

Other 


377,626 


$13,013,308 
13,083,653 
————_ 26,096,961 
Deferred Charges: 
Discount and Expenses on Funded Debt 
in Process of Amortization... $8,836,577 
Less Undistributed Suspense 


8,133,148 
$307,691,308 


RECORD OF TEN 


Sales of 
Electricity 
‘venue K. 3 


452,004,000 


1,042,266,000 
1,021,821,000 
1,098,123,000 
1,199,063,000 
1,333,854,000 


Gross 
Oper. Re 


$16,912,688 


34,481,960 
36,939,474 
38,593,562 
39,321,535 
44,451,586 


881,850,000 
195.1% 


$27,538,898 
162.8% 


Gain in Ten Years 
Increase Per Ce.:t 


~f June, 3, 1914, when Pacific Gas and Electric 
This was the inception of the present nation-wide 
licy and finance in the history of 


Company first announced its plan of 
customer ownership movement—the 
American public utilities. 


Liabilities 
$48,130,848 
54,464,532 


Common Stock Outstanding . 

Preferred Stock Outstanding ws 

Stock of sae Companies owned by 
Public.. . + 

Funded Debt in Hands of Public 

Current Liabilities 

Reserve for Renewals and Replacements 

Other Reserves .. 


$307 ,691,308 


YEARS’ GROWTH 


Numbe r of 
Consume ve 
Decemb« r 31 


$78,705. 


$69,359 
599,113 
645,410 
710,034 
763,617 


Number of 
Stockholders 
December 31 


2,898* 


14,020 
18,204 
25,265 
26,294 
31,859 


Sz 7. s of 
F eet 
7,648,252,000 


10,644,650,000 
11,483,551,000 
12,353,849,000 
13,674,794,000 
15,277,478,000 


( ‘ubic. 


384,912 
101.6% 


7,629,226,000 
99.8% 


28,961 
999.3% 


stock directly to its 
forward Step in 


selling 
greatest 











ar - AND-BuILT! This beautiful new coach is purely 

i) Pierce-Arrow. The moderate price is due to 

ei the inherent economy and simplicity of the 

‘, coach design, rendered even more economical 

» by Pierce-Arrow engineers and craftsmen. 
Through the spacious doors one steps into 

an incerior of limousine comfort. Noneed to tilt the front 
chair seat. Thescatarrangementprovideseasy passageway. 
The lounge-like rear seat, deeply cushioned, is a full so 
inches wide. Three ride easily with space to spare. 

Rich textured upholstery —soil-proof and wear-proof. 
Silk roller window curtains. Silk toggle grips. Mahogany 
vanity case and smoking outfit. A dome light. Distinc- 
tive hardware throughout. And everything showing that 
beautiful care which is recognized as Pierce-Arrow hand work. 


ERCE 
+ MS 


BUILDS A 


Behind this luxury, giving it both permanence 
safety, is a superstructure designed and built by men a 
tomed ‘only to fine car standards of strength and durability, 

And underneath, guaranteeing Pierce-Arrow perfo 
ance, dependability and economy, the standard Series 
chassis, with its flexible seventy-horsepower, six-cylindet 
Pierce-Arrow engine. Four-wheel brakes and ballog 
tires. Houdaille Shock Absorbers standard equipmes 


Pierce-Arrow representatives are now demonstratif 
America’s first custom-built coach. A moderate first paym@ 
balance to be evenly distributed over a period of month 
will assure early delivery. You are invited to see @ 
car at the nearest Pierce-Arrow showrooms. Choose 
six color combinations of refreshing individuality. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N. 


Llmericas First Custom—built Coach 


3150 


ut Buffalo, TP lus Tax 








